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Force? 


INTRODUCTION 


During the four years in which these appeals to public 
opinion have been made to audiences of almost every 
kind on both sides of the Atlantic, the progress that was 
so hopefully making toward the establishment of a 
well-organized family of nations has been more than 
checked. There has been, and at the moment there is, 
a strong movement in opposition to organized and effec- 
tive international cooperation, to the end that several 
nations may be unhampered in their various individual 
ambitions to add to their territory, to increase their mili- 
tary power and to gain a position in which the rule of 
force, rather than the rule of morals and of law, will 
be to their advantage. 

Reasonable men have almost taken it for granted 
that, following the experience and the lessons of the 
great world war, the vision of a new world of co- 
operating and consulting nations at peace with each 
other, would go forward to quick accomplishment. The 
history of the various applications of the federal prin- 
ciple of government pointed the way. All that seemed 
to be needed was to devise a new and effective applica- 
tion of that principle, adapted to present world condi- 
tions and present world needs. Unhappily, a plan to 
accomplish this was so closely identified with the venge- 
ful and backward-facing provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles that it became hopelessly involved with them 
and was therefore embarrassed and retarded from the 
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An address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Students International Union, 
New York, January 11, 1934 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR 


You will understand that I speak to you in this room 
with very real emotion. This is the room in which those 
conversations were held between Mr. Carnegie and his 
chosen friends and advisers out of which grew the finest 
and noblest of all his grand benefactions, that which put 
it in the power of a selected body of Americans to labor, 
in his name and with a share of his fortune, to establish 
the peace of the world. 

It was in this room that the plan for the organization 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was 
finally agreed upon and formulated. You will under- 
stand that after all the years that have passed during 
which it has been my privilege to work in his name and 
for his ideal, it means more than a casual home-coming 
to return to this room and to speak on the subject which 
has been assigned me. 

There have been prophets and apostles of peace al- 
most since time began, but the world consciousness of its 
ideal and of its possibilities came into being only about 
one long generation ago. That world consciousness was 
marked by three events, each of which contributed to it, 
each of which stimulated and illumined it and each of 
which made history. 

In order of time, the first was the death in 1896 of 
Alfred Nobel, followed by the reading of his testament, 
which showed that the man who had made destructive 
war possible by the invention of dynamite and without 
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whose inventions the Panama Canal could not have been 
built or the Simplon Tunnel bored under the Alps, had 
decided to devote his entire fortune to literature, to 
science and to peace. It was a most amazing happening 
and even yet has not been fully understood and ap- 
preciated. 

The second was an equally astonishing event. It must 
have been in high degree dramatic to those who were 
privileged to witness it. It took place on August 24, 
1898, in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at St. Peters- 
burg when Count Mouravieff, in the name of the Czar, 
summoned the diplomatic representatives of the nations 
of the world and invited their governments to a confer- 
ence to be held at The Hague in the following year to 
agree upon disarmament and the establishment of inter- 
national peace. If you will read today that letter of ap- 
peal signed by the Czar you will see with how great 
vision it was framed, as well as how little progress we 
have made in the thirty-five years since he wrote it in 

achieving definitely the end which he then proposed to 
the world. 

The responses of the diplomats were characteristically 
diplomatic. They were all greatly pleased. It was a 
most admirable and high-minded appeal, in which, of 
course, their governments and their sovereigns would 
heartily concur and they would all make haste to appoint 
important representatives to meet at the Czar’s call in 
order to achieve these noble ends. 

The Hague Conference met, and at first could agree 
upon absolutely nothing. The delegates were all ex- 
ceedingly polite and deeply regretted the impossibility of 
assenting to any step of importance toward disarmament. 
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They were about to adjourn when the very brilliant and 
able secretary of the American delegation, Frederick W. 
Holls, had an idea. He said: “We see that we cannot 
make any agreement upon disarmament or upon the 
structure of a plan for peace, but let me go with my 
friend, Professor Zorn, the technical adviser of the Ger- 
man delegation, to Berlin and let us appeal to the Kaiser 
to assist us in doing something which I think is practical, 
by the establishment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Arbitration.” 

The practical question was, how could the Conference 
be kept together while this plan was being worked out? 
So the bright idea occurred to them to honor the memory 
of Grotius, and they planned a great celebration in the 
Stadhuis at Delft and then in the Cathedral, with 
speeches and papers and a banquet, all of which con- 
sumed a great deal of time in planning and in execution. 

Meanwhile these two gentlemen went to the Kaiser 
in Berlin and they laid before him personally an appeal 
to support America in her plan for a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. The Kaiser assented. They came back to 
The Hague and the Permanent Court of Arbitration was 
established as a result of that afterthought. It was in 
effect a very incidental happening in connection with a 
Conference called for the noblest of purposes, in the 
finest of language, but which was on the point of almost 
total failure. That was the second event. 

The third event was Mr. Carnegie’s vision in choosing 
and calling together his Trustees and establishing the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and the 
terms in which he phrased the invitation to them. Every 
one who reads these words should read that letter. It is 
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printed each year in the reports of the Endowment. It 
is dated December 14, 1910. It is getting on toward a 
quarter-century since that day. In it, Mr. Carnegie used 
two very characteristic and biting phrases which those 
whom he summoned to accept his trust have never let 
pass out of their minds. He referred to international 
war in an unforgettable phrase as “the foulest blot upon 
our civilization”; and then he went on to say that “the 
crime of war is inherent, since it decides not in favor of 
the right, but always of the strong.” Mr. Carnegie 
established that noble trust, and the world began to 
think for the first time, the whole modern world began 
to think, reluctantly many of them, in terms of this 
problem. 

As the Nobel prize was awarded year after year, 
as the Permanent Court of Arbitration heard one case 
after another and rendered its helpful and peace- 
making decisions, and as Mr. Carnegie’s work was 
carried on with world-wide organization, with increasing 

definiteness and multiplicity of contacts in every land, 
and as other forces were called into being in the United 
States, in Great Britain, in France, in Italy, in Holland, 
in Belgium and in a dozen other lands, the minds of 
men began to deal with this problem for the first time 
in the terms of concrete, practical politics. They came 
down from the clouds of the earlier centuries and began 
studying and discussing it with each other in terms of 
reality and asking each other, What can we do about it? 

By a curious juxtaposition of events, while these 
forces were at work on public opinion there were like- 
wise at work the forces, with two hundred, three hun- 
dred, years of history and power behind them, that were 
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making for a military settlement of the great issues of 
European competitive national activity and zeal for 
supremacy. The Europe of twenty years ago has passed 
away, and it is not easy for those who had no first-hand 
knowledge of it, of the forces which were making and 
guiding its policies, to go back into that atmosphere and 
understand how the minds of men in public place were 
moved in those days. 

The greatest apostle of force as the crowning element 
of public policy was Bismarck. Bismarck was what the 
phrase-makers would call a man of peace. He had no 
wish to fight anybody for the sake of fighting, but he 
would fight anybody to get his own way. Time and 
time again he made most admirable statements, rhetori- 
cally, regarding the peace of the world and of Europe, 
but practically he knew perfectly well that the condi- 
tions through which he had lived from 1848 to the 
Treaty of Frankfort of 1870 which settled the Franco- 
Prussian War were conditions which could only be 
maintained by force. Therefore, it was Bismarck who 
insisted upon arming Germany to the hilt and being 
ready not to make war for sport but to make war for 
business, if there should be any necessity for so doing. 

We do not realize how that spirit had taken hold of 
the governing classes. Perhaps many of you have read 
the brilliant books of Winston Churchill. Nobody has 
written of the war with like vividness and charm of style 
and pictorial power. His last volume, the one which is 
under one title in England and another in America— 
here it is called The Unknown War—has the war on the 
Eastern Front as its subject. Much of it is so military 
and so technical that I found myself not able to under- 
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stand it, but I could read, and did read, the historic part 
of the book and came upon this amazing incident:* 
Count Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
whose mind was obviously set upon war despite the 
submission of the government of Serbia to the Austrian 
demands of July, 1914, felt that there might be difficulty 
in obtaining the assent of the Emperor Francis Joseph to 
a declaration of war against Serbia. Count Berchtold, 
believing the time to be ripe, wrote out a declaration of 
war against Serbia and took it to the Austrian Emperor’s 
confidential secretary and asked him to have the Em- 
peror sign it. Count Paar, the Secretary, remarked: 


This may be all right, but all I can say is that men of eighty- 
four years of age do not sign war proclamations. 


Count Berchtold took back the paper and added to it 
these words, which were not true: 


The more so as Serbian troops have already attacked a de- 
tachment of imperial and royal troops at Temes-Kubin. 


When the Austrian Emperor received the document 
with these added words he signed it, and the hostilities 
which were to become the vast World War began. 
When Count Berchtold got that paper back he rubbed 
out the last sentence because it was a lie! 

When you come upon a situation in which the peoples 
of the world are left trembling for their lives, with their 
fortunes in the balance, while men can do things like 
that, there is something radically wrong in the relation 
between public opinion and government. 


*Churchill, Winston Spencer, The Unknown War; The Eastern 
Front (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), pp. 96-7. 
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About one hundred years ago, perhaps a little less, 
there was published a really great classic book on war. 
It is entitled Vom Kriege* and it was written by the 
celebrated German commander and strategist of the 
Napoleonic era, von Clausewitz. It has been translated 
into almost every language there is and long since be- 
came the classic work among all those who make war a 
profession. I had never read the book until after the 
Great War. Then, being convinced that its doctrines had 
had a great part in bringing the war about and in raising 
up men who prepared the minds of their governments 
and, so far as they could, those of their people, to accept 
its doctrines, I thought it high time to read it. I read it 
with the greatest interest. It is a fascinating book and to 
this day no equally important or philosophic book on 
what peace involves has been written by anybody. It is 
a noteworthy philosophic, eloquent and persuasive set- 
ting forth of war as a necessary act and habit of men and 
of government. 

Toward the end of the book there is a very extraor- 
dinary chapter upon which my eye lighted, and I im- 
mediately read it more than once. It is called in the 
English version, “War as an Instrument of Policy’ and 
it goes on to explain and defend and acclaim war as an 
instrument of national policy, precisely as one might 
acclaim and defend murder as an instrument of personal 
habit. 

In 1926, after the Treaties of Locarno had been 


2Clausewitz, Karl von, Ox War, translated by Col. J. J. Graham. 
New and revised edition with introduction and notes by Col. F. N. 
Maude. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1911—3 vols. 
3Vol. III: pp. 121-130. 
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signed, after Germany had joined the League of Na- 
tions, when things were going admirably well under the 
leadership of Stresemann and Briand and their common 
and interdependent friendship, I was sitting one day 
talking with Briand in his office on the Quai d’Orsay and 
congratulated him very warmly upon having helped so 
greatly to bring about the signature of the Protocols of 
Locarno the year before. Suddenly he said, “What can 
we do next? What is next?” 

I said, “My dear Briand, I have just been reading the 
book by von Clausewitz. Have you read it?” He said, 
“No, but I have heard a great deal about it. I suppose 
I ought to read it.” I said, “You certainly ought to read 
it and I want you particularly to read his chapter in the 
third volume on War as an Instrument of Policy. I be- 
lieve the next step, Briand, is to get our governments to 
turn their backs upon war and to renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy.” He said, “Would not that 
be wonderful if it were possible?” We separated. The 
foundations for the Pact of Paris renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy had been laid in his mind. 
It will some day rule the world. 

On the sixth day of the following April, 1927, Briand 
summoned the newspaper reporters covering the Amer- 
ican press in Paris to his office and he asked them to give 
the American people an appeal. He asked the American 
people to join France in renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

Apparently nobody in America heard this appeal, al- 
though if any one had stopped to think he would have 
known that in the French Government no Minister 
would dream of making public a proposal of that sort 
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had it not been talked over in the Cabinet and had it not 
been confirmed by the Cabinet. So that to all intents 
and purposes it was an official appeal to America. 
Briand’s hope was that this pact might be ratified by the 
governments of France and the United States and 
formally signed on the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first treaty between the two nations. Imme- 
diately thereafter all other governments were to be 
invited to join in this memorable declaration. 

I need not now go into the details of what happened, 
but what resulted was that within ten months the Pact 
of Paris for the renunciation of war was signed and 
within less than three years the signatures of sixty-three 
nations were obtained. Today it is the supreme law of 
the world and effective everywhere if people will only 
obey it. 

There is no use in talking about new agreements. We 
do not need any. There is no use in talking about new 
conferences. We do not need any. There is no use in 
talking about new declarations. We do not need any! 
Sixty-three of our governments have said, “We renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy.” All that we 
demand is that they be reasonably honest and keep their 
word. They need do nothing else. 

Of course, the politician says, “Well, of course, you 
know I did not mean it exactly that way. You would 
not expect me not to shoot somebody if he came over my 
boundary, and of course you know our security demands 
that we must have a navy. Of course, you understand 
also that our navy must be as big as the biggest because 
otherwise, of course, the citizens of Wichita, Kansas, 

might be invaded by Japan and would be perfectly help- 
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less, be killed in their beds and there would be nothing 
that we could do about it.” So they all solemnly rub 
their heads and then vote three or four hundred million 
dollars to make sure that we do not renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

The alternative to war is simple, ordinary, common 
honesty: that is all. All that is necessary has been done. 
We do not need any more talk, any more declarations. 
We only need honesty. We want these men to keep the 
word to which they have pledged our governments. Yet 
they spend hours in explaining and discussing it all. I 
read a paper recently by a famous international lawyer 
in which he said that, of course, the Pact of Paris did 
not mean anything. War would go on just the same, and 
we must now be careful about sovereignty and about 
neutrality and about freedom of the seas. He had not 
heard that they are all as dead as Julius Cxsar. The last 
war ought to have shown him that. 

The old-fashioned national sovereignty, the doctrine 
which held that any nation might do as it chose, has been 
displaced by the doctrine that only the moral law is 
sovereign and that a nation must conform to the moral 
law or meet with the open criticism of its fellows which 
will express itself in ways that are not pleasant. -Then 
how can one be neutral if every nation has signed a 
pledge to renounce war and yet two of those which have 
signed begin to fight each other or one begins to fight its 
neighbor? That one has broken its pledge to everybody. 
Surely you would not propose that we then go and sell 
it arms! Surely we would not give airships and sub- 
marines and dynamite and all the materials of war to a 
nation which has broken its word to us! 
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So far as freedom of the seas is concerned, we saw 
precisely what that meant from 1914 to 1918. That 
doctrine has gone the way of all flesh and had to do so, 
because the seas have long since become one of the chief 
means of communication, much more so than the land, 
as between countries. 

The alternative to war, I repeat, is simple honesty, to 
keep our plighted word to each other. This is the point 
at which public opinion must come into play. We must 
make sure, and we must work unceasingly day and night 
to make sure, that the public opinion of the world stands 
behind these solemn utterances of governments! 

Our Constitution says that a treaty is the supreme law 
of the land. The Pact of Paris is a treaty. It is the 
supreme law of this land, and nobody not a lawbreaker 
—an open lawbreaker—no matter what his excuse, will 
violate it. We have got to press that point home day in 
and day out, and make it clearly understood what the 
implications are of renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Then we turn to the alternative methods of admin- 
istering international business. You can do nothing with 
them unless the spirit of man is behind them. If the 
spirit of man is behind them, then the newly created 
methods of international administration become most 
effective instrumentalities for peace. 

We have the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice first established at the Second Hague Conference of 
1907. We have the League of Nations at Geneva, the 
one great world center of consultation.. We have the 
Bank for International Settlements at Basle, the coming 
center of the financial and monetary systems of the 
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world. We have these great instrumentalities with which 
to work, but we can do nothing with any of them—no 
matter how beneficent their organization, how devoted 
their personnel, how splendid their achievements, we 
can do nothing with them permanently—unless public 
opinion stands right behind them and compels govern- 
mental support day in and day out. 

Can one think of anything more discreditable than the 
attitude of the Government of the United States toward 
the Permanent Court of International Justice? Please 
remember that 85 or 90 per cent of our people wish to 
support it and that both great political parties have en- 
dorsed it in their platforms, not once but several times. 
Do not forget that of ninety-six senators, at any time a 
large majority would vote to accept it, and please re- 
member that a little handful of obstructionists con- 
trolling the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
prevented us, year after year, from keeping our word. 
And yet we first proposed and advocated it! 

' People blame Germany; they blame France; they 
blame Russia. It would be just as well to turn our eyes 
sometimes inward on ourselves. What is it that we have 
been doing? We sent that notable delegation to The 
Hague under the most explicit and finely expressed in- 
structions of Elihu Root as Secretary of State, and we saw 
that delegation devise the plan and put it in operation 
for a Permanent Court of International Justice like our 
own Supreme Court. Yet to this moment we cannot get 
the protocol ratified by the Senate of the United States, 
not because the Senate is not in favor of it for it is so 
overwhelmingly, but because owing to the method of 
doing the Senate’s business six, eight or ten men can stop 
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the whole thing, and they are ready and willing to do 
so! To me it is the most discreditable happening in our 
political history of recent years. 

There is not time to tell the story of the relation of 
our government to the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations or the history of the summer of 1919. 
It has never been written. It is too soon to write it. I 
was very much interested to see that in the recently 
published memoirs of M. Jusserand, who was French 
Ambassador at Washington at that time, who knew all 
about it and who showed me his splendid collection of 
documentary evidence, no reference is made to it. Un- 
doubtedly, M. Jusserand thought the time was not yet 
ripe. 

It takes so long for an idea to get into the human 
head, and after it gets there to make the person who has 
finally gotten it do anything that comports with it. Men 
love to talk about ideas as abstractions. They call them 
idealities. That is their word for an idea that has just 
come down the street. It is an ideality. After a while 
they catch up with it and they say that they invented it. 
They put it in their party platforms and announce with 
great eloquence and vehemence that this is a sound prin- 
ciple for which they have always stood. Ideas take time 
and we must not be discouraged. 

One'may well be surprised at the results of the past 
twenty years of work by the Carnegie Endowment in 
many ways that have never attracted the attention of the 
public. We did not wish them to do so. In very many 
lines of action publicity is the foe of efficiency and of 
success. We have been moving chiefly in this country 
first, then in Latin-America, in Japan, in continental 
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Europe and in Great Britain, for the education of public 
opinion along the very lines which are indicated by what 
I have just now been saying. We have been assembling 
people, old and young, in International Relations Clubs. 
We have more than six hundred of them in this country, 
and I do not know how many we have in Europe, in 
South America and in Asia. They meet once a week or 
once in two weeks. We give them advice, suggestions, 
courses of reading, topics to discuss, and occasionally are 
able to send them an outstanding personality to discuss 
these matters and to show them the point of view of an- 
other personality or another land. 

It would interest you to know that the economic 
entente in the Balkan Peninsula which is rapidly ap- 
proaching success and which may at any time be an- 
nounced as finally successful—which will mean a new 
era of economic prosperity for the people of those six 
nations—has had the hearty support and advice of our 
European associates from the beginning. 

_ There sat in my study within a few days a most dis- 
tinguished Chinaman, a man of the greatest learning 
and prestige and influence, and for half an hour he drew 
me a picture of the Orient as he saw it today, the mili- 
taristic spirit in Japan, the disorganization in China, the 
development on one side of the Russian nation, on the 
other of the Indian problem with its stirring and its un- 
rest. I felt as if a curtain were being raised by his hand 
upon a strange and foreign scene of which I knew noth- 
ing, and that I was being taken up in a high place and © 
_ through his eyes and power of exposition was allowed 
to look down upon these great world problems and how 
they affected not only the Orient, but how they inter- 
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penetrated the whole world. When he got to the end 
of his story, he said, “Mr. President, I am going back to 
China, but I want to tell you something before I go. The 
work of Mr. Carnegie’s trustees in this great cause has 
made his name famous in the Orient and it will be 
famous for a thousand years!” 





II 
WHERE ARE THE LEADERS? 


An address at the annual meeting of 
The Pilgrims of the United States, 
New York, January 24, 1934 


WHERE ARE THE LEADERS? 


He who looks out upon the troubled and storm-tossed 
world of today, and who reflects upon the causes of these 
happenings and seeks earnestly to find their cure, can 
hardly avoid repeating himself from time to time, or 
repeating the wise and pregnant words which have been 
spoken by others. 

We do not, perhaps, fully realize some of the very 
deep-seated causes of the world unrest, or how it is that 
those causes, world-wide in their origin and their mani- 
festation, operate differently in different lands, because 
of inherited institutions, because of the background of 
temperament, because of differing economic, commer- 
cial and financial conditions. 

Perhaps we do not fully realize the fact that we are 
not face to face with any ordinary movement for reform, 
or even with any ordinary movement of revolution. We 
are face to face with one of those fundamental happen- 
ings which come at long intervals in the history of civili- 
zation and which take time, much time, for their accom- 
plishment and which are achieved in the end at phe- 
nomenal cost. | 

It is instructive to observe how the Oriental tempera- 
ment reacts to these reflections. Listening not long ago 
to a distinguished Chinaman, statesman and scholar, who 
was describing conditions among his people and telling 
of the political, the social, the economic disorganization 
of China and the efforts which were being made here and 
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there to overcome that disorganization, I asked how 
long he thought it would take to establish anything ap- 
proaching unity and stability of government, and of 
economic, commercial, financial, administration in his 
country. With unsmiling face he said, “Oh, it has 
usually taken about two hundred and fifty years.” Evi- 
dently the Oriental mind is not in haste. 

But the Occidental mind is differently constituted. It 
is driven by other emotions which ask constantly for 
quick satisfaction. Indeed, if one were to draw the line 
between the Orient and the Occident, he might well 
draw it at the point where that type of intellectual action 
and temperamental disposition begins to manifest itself. 
When it does manifest itself, you are in the West; when 
it does not manifest itself, you are in the ancient East, 
and these are two wholly different aspects of human 
civilization. 

In our western world, our more quick-moving minds, 
our more earnestly expressed emotions demanding ac- 
tion, are calling for change no matter how revolutionary, 
how extraordinary, how novel, or how much in con- 
tradiction with what we of the western world, and par- 
ticularly we of the English-speaking peoples, have re- 
garded as fundamental. 

Do you realize what has happened to the institutions 
built upon the political philosophy of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, which institutions we had supposed that the 
English-speaking peoples, the French, the Scandinavians 
and others could carry all over the world? We had taken 
it for granted that when we taught our fundamental 
principles to others they would be so persuasive, so rea- 
sonable, and our experience with them so compelling, 
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that they would be accepted as the path of progress and 
satisfaction and happiness by those more remote peoples 
to whom they were as yet, in large part, novel. 

But today, that political philosophy of ours, evolved 
in Great Britain, inherited in the United States, taught 
in the early eighteenth century to France, has been 
driven back until it is now no longer a ruling doctrine, 
save in the British Commonwealth of Nations, in the 
United States, in France, in Belgium, in Holland and 
in Scandinavia. Every other people in the world of any 
consequence has either abandoned it or is attacking it, 
and those doctrines of ours, from Magna Carta down to 
our own Bill of Rights, the very rock bottom of civil, 
economic, social and political liberty, which we have 
fondly believed so final and so full of promise to all 
men, are attacked, and attacked, as has been pointed out 
now many times, not merely by emotional orators, but 
by well taught and carefully trained philosophers who 
object to our fundamental principles and tell us that 
they have something else to substitute for them which 
is much better. 

The result is that today the world is drifting and 
drifting is dangerous business when there are rocks in 
the stream and the current is flowing fast. We have 
substituted drifting—or it has been substituted upon us 
—for our older habit of teaching and illustrating the 
wisdom and the strength of the institutions on which the 
English-speaking peoples have built their governments. 
The result is not fortunate or happy to look out upon. 
The world is drifting, and it is drifting because being in 
this state of unstable equilibrium, there are so few com- 
pelling, outstanding voices in high and important place 
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that are willing to take the responsibility for action, and 
least of all the responsibility for concurrent and united 
action. 

It is perfectly possible, in a world such as that, for 
some apparently exceptional incident in a distant land, 
like that at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, to set the world 
afire. Nobody wants to set the world on fire. Every- 
body of intelligence knows that were the world set on 
fire everything for which he cares most would be con- 
sumed in its flames; and yet, we drift. 

There are outstanding voices, thank God, and out- 
standing personalities in each of several lands, but that 
will not do the world’s job. We need not alone great 
national voices but great world voices. Italy has a power- 
ful voice. Russia has a powerful voice. Germany has 
developed a voice, and we shall know sooner or later 
how far it is purely emotional. But where are the voices 
to speak the words that have to be said if the world is to 
stop drifting, to avoid the rocks and the waterfall that 
lies beyond? Where are these voices? Where should 
they be? 

Almost by accident I came, a few days ago, upon this 
very extraordinary sentence which I had never before 
heard or read, but which I submit in your presence as 
prophetic in high degree: 

“Is it too soon to hope that it may be the mission of 
this Republic to unite all nations of English speech, 
whether they grow beneath the Northern Star or South- 
ern Cross, in a league, which by insuring justice, pro- 
moting peace, and liberating commerce will be the fore- 
runner of a world-wide federation that will make war 
the possibility of a past age and turn to works of useful- 
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ness the enormous forces now dedicated to destruction?” 

Those noble words were spoken in San Francisco, 
California, on Independence Day, 1877, by the late 
Henry George, who within nine years thereafter came 
within some 22,000 votes of being elected Mayor of 
the City of New York. I submit, my Fellow Pilgrims, 
that although those words go back over half a century 
they are prophetic in their insight and prophetic in their 
appeal and wholly applicable to us today. What a 
motto those words would make for the Pilgrims! For 
if a given political philosophy and the institutions built 
upon that philosophy are challenged, who is to defend 
and expound them if not the peoples whose institutions 
and philosophy they are? Shall we sit still indefinitely 
and let the world drift with all which that may mean, or 
shall we concern ourselves with the task of leadership in 
a broken, impoverished and war-torn world? Shall we 
lead, or shall we sit and watch and wait and take the 
consequences? 

One of the greatest debates, to my thinking, in the his- 
tory of modern parliamentary government, took place 
in the House of Lords on July 6, 1925. It dealt with 
questions growing out of the Great War and its settle- 
ment, particularly in those larger aspects which were 
related to the great world picture. That debate was 
participated in and carried on by four men, each one of 
them a great statesman of his day and generation. They 
were Asquith, Haldane, Balfour and Edward Grey. 
Each name had become famous in the public life of 
England through service in the House of Commons and 
each name had been given the distinction of peerage and 
membership in the House of Lords because of outstand- 
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ing public service. That great debate and exposition 
nearly nine years ago moved on precisely the high plane 
which I would have our thought move upon now, and 
toward the lofty ideals which I would have us seek, each 
and all. 

In that debate, Lord Oxford—as Mr. Asquith had 
then become—used these words: “For the clash of com- 
peting ambitions, groupings and alliances, and a pre- 
carious equipoise, . . . the substitution for all that of a 
real European partnership based on the recognition of 
equal rights, established and enforced by a common 
will.” 

The great statesmen who followed him in that debate 
agreed with him. They were discussing the immediate 
problems which confronted the Government of Great 
Britain, but they were discussing these in terms that are 
applicable today to any nation in the world which is in 
possession of something which it deems precious, which 
it desires to maintain and to strengthen, and which it 
would gladly and willingly share with other peoples 
who could accept the lessons of what we think has been 
our rich experience. 

Time and time again during this past year as questions 
have pressed in the realm of economics, of commerce 
and of finance, I have found myself going back to read 
the great papers which attended the building of our own 
government. It is amazing to see that what are our 
great international problems today were the pressing 
intercolonial problems then, and how our founding 
fathers thought and wrote in the terms of the very prin- 
ciples and arguments and findings which are necessary 
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today in dealing with the problems that confront our 
own and every other land. 

If the world of today could be offered the binding 
force of the personality of a Washington, the construc- 
tive genius as to commerce, finance and banking of a 
Hamilton, the fundamental political principles of a 
Jefferson and the judicial statesmanship and vision of a 
Marshall, it might find a way out of its troubles by 
strengthening every nation, by weakening none, by 
learning in this larger field the substance of the lessons 
which our ancestors learned and applied along this 
Atlantic coast one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Every other scheme of dealing with world problems 
has been tried and failed. It has been shown to be 
absolutely impossible to unify the administrative power 
of the whole world. Even if it were possible it would 
be undesirable; but it was tried, tried under the finest 
possible auspices by ancient Rome, tried with its mag- 
nificent system of law and administration and public 
improvement, but it broke and fell and it had to break 
and fall. 

Then we have tried for fifteen hundred years the plan 
of armed, jealous, envious, competing nationalities with 
intervals of friendship and concern for each other. Tak- 
ing that period as a whole, surely it is abundant in ill 
feeling, in controversy and in the desire and the willing- 
ness of the strong to exploit the weak. So we have come 
to the position in which we find ourselves today. Have 
we, or have we not, we English-speaking peoples, some- 
thing in which we so profoundly believe that we are 
willing and ready to exert ourselves, not only that we 
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may teach it to others, but so protect and administer it 
within our own respective national confines that we make 
it attractive to others and silence their criticism of it? 
Can we or can we not? 

The answer must be given by the public opinion of 
the English-speaking peoples and it must be given 
through the voice and personality of constructive leader- 
ship. We cannot afford indefinitely to yield to the easy 
habit of postponing decision. We cannot afford in- 
definitely to wait and see, for there may be something 
to see that we should not greatly like. 

The time is ripe and has been ripe for three or four 
or five years past for an eager, competent and aggressive 
assertion of the place in history of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the life and government of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, and for such representation and protection 
of those principles among ourselves that they will make 
their own appeal to those who are tossed about with 
troubles and are seeking some new way out of their 
~ difficulties. 

Never forget that when difficulties become sufficiently 
concentrated and intense, the average man will yield any- 
thing and everything to get something done. Can we 
do, or must we say that our critics can get things done but 
that we, perhaps, cannot? Must we yield the leadership 
in the next great movement to bring the civilized peoples 
into contact for the purpose of better understanding and 
consultation and into united effort, to those who dissent 
from everything which we have accepted and believed, 
or shall we take that leadership ourselves? 

I should like to stand with those great names in the 
history of the English-speaking race, whether on the 
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other side of the Atlantic or on this, who have for three 
hundred, four hundred, years been, one after the other, 
making epoch-marking contribution to the history of free 
institutions and pointing the way toward what you and I 
believe to be progress. For one, I am not prepared to 
surrender liberty to compulsion in any form without to 
the end asserting liberty’s service and demonstrating its 
power to lead! 
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An address at the World Affairs Institute 
American Woman’s Association, 
New York, April 10, 1934 


THE CALL TO ACTION 


That this world is in the most critical position which 
modern history records requires neither repetition nor 
emphasis. The facts speak for themselves. These hap- 
penings and occurrences are world-wide. They have 
extended and are extending from Scandinavia to the 
Cape of Good Hope and around the earth to every 
nation and every people, even those which are imper- 
fectly organized politically and economically. There are 
numerous attempts, not a few of them wise, courageous, 
and helpful, to offer explanation of so unprecedented a 
condition. There are those who find the explanation in 
causes economic. There are others who find the explana- 
tion in causes political. In my thought, the two are so 
intertwined and have been so for two generations, that 
it is impossible to dissect them or separate them. 

If we endeavor to reduce them to their lowest terms, 
to analyze them into their elements, we shall find those 
elements to be three. The first is the effect upon our 
economic, our financial, our social and our political struc- 
ture of the industrial revolution which is now more than 
a century old. It took that revolution more than a gen- 
eration to get well under way. It proceeded with marked 
acceleration and reached its climax within the memory 
of all of us. The outstanding and obvious result of the 
industrial revolution was to change the whole material 
basis of the life of man. He was brought in increasing 
millions from the countryside, from the farm, from the 
small town. He was piled up by the hundred thousand 
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and by the million in industrial centers and communi- 
ties. There came into existence Lancashire in England. 
There came into existence the heavily populated indus- 
trial region in the north of France. There came into ex- 
istence the modern Piedmont in Italy. Our own textile 
industry was centralized first in Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts and in southern New Hampshire, and 
afterwards developed along the railway lines in the 
nearer South. Illustrations might be drawn from every 
land, and problems that were novel, problems that were 
difficult, were presented to us all in terms of the results 
of this huge manufacturing undertaking, mass produc- 
tion on a stupendous scale, involving no longer indi- 
vidual responsibility for an entire process, but individ- 
ual responsibility for some rather minute part of a 
very long and complicated and difficult process. Those 
of you who have ever stood in an automobile factory in 
Ohio or in Michigan, and watched the day’s product go 
by, will have been amazed to see what a minute activity a 
certain group of workers undertake and how they are all 
dovetailed together with surprising mechanical and ad- 
ministrative skill in order to make the finished product 
possible. The industrial revolution has affected the 
whole of mankind and presented us with problems which 
we imperfectly understand and which we have not yet 
been able to solve—problems which have intertwined 
themselves with others, been made thereby more difh- 
cult and have made the others more difficult as well. 
The second fundamental cause is the stupendous de- 
struction of human life, human property, and human 
savings by the World War. The figures are so astro- 
nomic in their proportions that even today, with all that 
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we have heard and read and thought, we have no real 
conception or understanding of what that four and one- 
half years of destruction did to mankind. Thirty mil- 
lion human lives were either lost or ruined by injury and 
disease. Four hundred billion dollars were expended or 
lost. Does that figure mean anything? Let me quote 
from a careful estimate that has been made and which 
was stated on the floor of the American Congress.’ It was 
there said that that sum was the value of five nations like 
France, plus five nations like Belgium; that that sum 
would have enabled the purchase or construction of a 
house at a cost of $2500, furnished at a cost of $1000, 
placed on five acres of land, at a cost of $100 an acre, and 
given free to every family in the United States, in Canada, 
in Australia, in England, in Ireland, in Scotland, in 
Wales, in Belgium, in France, in Germany and in Rus- 
sia. There would have been left over enough to give to 
every city of 200,000 people in each of those countries 
a library costing $5,000,000 and a university endowed 
with $10,000,000. Then there would still have been 
enough to establish a fund that would have paid a thou- 
sand dollars a year forever to 125,000 teachers and 
125,000 nurses. Even then you could have bought all 
of France and all of Belgium with what was left. These 
are appalling figures! 

Try to visualize what happened in all this and then 
ask yourself what caused the depression. What has 
caused the economic revolution and uproar? What has 
caused the severing of all trade relationships? What 
has put agriculture, industry, and transportation on 
their backs? What mass of humanity, on this or any 
Congressional Record, January 13, 1928, p. 1446. 
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other planet, can stand that kind of colossal destruc- 
tion? 

The third cause, manifested quite independently of 
the industrial revolution or of the World War losses, 
but intensified greatly by these, is the growing dissatis- 
faction in various parts of the world with existing forms 
of government. They have been criticized and attacked 
either as resting on a false foundation or as unfair or 
incompetent. There have been a series of revolutions, 
some more peaceful than others, which have completely 
changed the political face of the earth since the Great 
War ended. Russia took one path, Italy took quite an- 
other, Germany is taking still another. There are 
movements of opinion in Austria, in Spain, in France, 
conservative as it is, movements of opinion which may 
at any time find new modes of political expression. 

Three years ago it was my honor and privilege to ad- 
dress the Parliament of what was then the Republic 
of Austria. I took as my topic, “The Republican Form 
of Government,” and as my text, two sentences from 
the Austrian Constitution, one of which stated that the 
form of government of Austria was republican, the 
other of which stated that Austria was a federal state. 
Within the last thirty days, both sentences have been 
stricken from that constitution. In other words, things 
are happening of large import, going to the very root 
and the very foundation of our conduct and thought, 
and we pay little or no attention to them except occa- 
sionally in their dramatic aspects. If there is a crime, 


1<TDie republikanische Staatsform,” in Butler, Nicholas Murray— 
Looking Forward (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932), p. 
371. 
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if there is a murder, if there is some striking revolution 
or occurrence in the streets, as in the Place de la Con- 
corde in February, the whole world looks on; but the 
deeper, the more important, the more permanent hap- 
penings are those on the plane of human ideas and hu- 
man feelings which may go for months and years with- 
out coming to the surface and giving visible expression. 

So that we have these three sets of causes, independ- 
ent of each other, and yet, interdependent in their re- 
sults. They are world-wide. There is no American de- 
pression, there is no German depression, there is no 
British depression, there is no Austrian depression. 
There is a world-wide depression in each of those lands, 
changing in form, in character, and in intensity, accord- 
ing to the national background, the national experience 
and the national conditions, but it is the world, the civ- 
ilized world, which is involved. 

Something is taking place of special interest and im- 
portance to those of us who speak the English tongue. 
The fundamental principles upon which the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the government of the 
United States are based, which we have supposed for 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty years to be in- 
controvertible, to be self-evident, to be bound to con- 
quer the world for the world’s benefit, are now chal- 
lenged at their foundation. We are told, not by one 
country alone but by various countries, that our prin- 
ciples are unsound in theory and unworkable in prac- 
tice. It has been cynically said that the best use one 
can make of liberty is to agree to give it up. We are 
told that what we call democracy is impractical and 
unworkable, that the majority does not rule, has not 
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ruled and cannot rule; that formal governmental ac- 
tion is the result of highly organized and self-seeking 
minorities and the best that can be expected is to keep 
some kind of balance between these forces. In other 
words, our complacency is disturbed by many voices 
which say that instead of our conquering the world, 
the time has come for the world to conquer us, for 
us to surrender assumed superiority in our doctrines 
of civil, political, and religious liberty and turn to some 
of the new philosophies of life and of the state which 
are so vigorously and so persistently urged. 

There are some very interesting aspects of all that 
and it behooves us to bear them in mind if we are to 
make a successful stand in defense of the principles 
which we have so long professed and in which we have, 
many of us certainly, fervent and convinced belief. 

It will not do to attempt to answer these attacks by 
abuse. We must answer them by argument and by per- 
formance. We must have argument that will convince 
our critics and we must show them performance in the 
field of government that will answer their objections 
that our democracy and our doctrines of civil liberty are 
not practicable. 

We are told that the fundamental struggle in the 
world today is that between Capitalism on the one hand 
and Socialism or Communism on the other. Capitalism 
is a term made familiar by Karl Marx as a debating 
term, and when it is allowed to be used to describe our 
economic system, you have taken down your fortifica- 
tions. Capital is not a principle at all; it is what the 
logicians call an accident. It is a by-product of labor, 
successful labor, when you work and produce more than 
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you spend or need to spend to live. The principle at 
stake is liberty—civil, political, and economic liberty! 

The real struggle is not between Capitalism and So- 
cialism and Communism, but between Liberty and Com- 
pulsion, whether you will be free to do or whether you 
will be compelled to do. That struggle is going on in 
every country in the world. It is going on in this coun- 
try today, and the reason why it is acute is that liberty 
has been abused. Had liberty not been abused, it would 
be in a far safer and sounder position today than it ap- 
pears to be in many lands; for remember that those 
principles and doctrines which we thought were about 
to conquer the whole civilized world are now bounded 
on the east by Scandinavia and France, and, in addi- 
tion, they include ourselves and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and that is all. We have a long way 
to go to conquer the world. We have got to persuade 
other nations that we are thinking along other lines and 
in other terms, and we have got to persuade them, I 
repeat, by argument and by performance. That is the 
burden which rests upon those who still hold to the firm 
conviction and belief in civil, economic, and political 
liberty. 

This program which has been arranged, admirable 
in scope, is to give us instruction. This is a time when 
we need, more than anything else, open-mindedness 
fairness, sympathy, not leaping to conclusions but lis- 
tening with open-mindedness and sympathy to what 
opinions, what institutions, what happenings are going 
forward in other lands than ours, what ideals are mak- 
ing appeal to those whose loyalties are not to our Flag 
but to their own, who have their great historic place in 
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the world and their responsibility. We shall get no- 
where with closed minds. We shall get nowhere with 
prejudices. We shall get nowhere by jumping at con- 
clusions. Our chance is to listen, to weigh honestly, 
fairly, broadmindedly, and to prove by our thoughts 
and acts that the principles of civil and political liberty 
in which we profess belief are going to guide us in hear- 
ing advocates of other plans of life, of economic order 
and of government, than our own. 

That is the essential to progress. We can get no- 
where by sitting about a table to discuss with others, 
each with his mind made up. We can only make prog- 
ress if we open our minds and our hearts to our fellow- 
men, to listen to their case, to their happenings, to 
their opinions, as we should like them to listen to us if 
we were speaking in the capital city of one of their lands. 
It is because this gathering is liberal, catholic, open- 
minded, sympathetic, that each representative of a na- 
tion other than ours, who is to address you, will have a 
hearing that will not only be respectful but sympathetic 
and admiring, as the story is told which we are so anx- 
ious to hear. 

I have been asked to close this evening by a brief 
summary of the addresses which we have heard. I pre- 
fer to make a few reflections upon these five exceed- 
ingly interesting discourses and presentations. 

It must now be evident to every one within sound 
of my voice, whatever may have been the case before, 
that the human race at this moment is carrying on a vast 
service of experiments in fundamental problems of life, 
of industry, and of government. It is probably true 
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that no experiment is being made which has not been 
made somewhere and somehow before. One who will 
read with care the history of ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome and of the Middle Ages and of the making of 
Europe, will find that, either on a larger or a smaller 
scale, practically every modern undertaking has been 
tested and experimented with under the circumstances 
of the moment. 

The interesting thing today is that these experiments 
are on so vast a scale, involving tens and hundreds of 
millions of human beings, and that they are going on, I 
think it is correct to say, more consciously than ever be- 
fore. In other words, men know what they are doing. 
We are not drifting as much in the field of economics 
and in the field of politics as has often been the case. Our 
people and our leaders of opinion are thinking, and we 
are being appealed to by argument in terms of this doc- 
trine or that, this principle or that, this experiment or 
that, and we are able to compare and contrast and to 
weigh as has, perhaps, never been the case before in 
history. 

In making our own nation, there were very extraor- 
dinary happenings and it has always seemed to me that 
those happenings, which in a sense were under a micro- 
scope out here on the distant and sparsely settled At- 
lantic coast, were after all typical of what is going on 
in the world today. It was necessary for the builders of 
our Government to bring together thirteen separate 
governments, thirteen separate backgrounds, govern- 
ments or colonies, which had had very little to do with 
each other. Their extremes of tendency and influence, 
their association and connection with the motherland 
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were very great. I think it may safely be said that 
the number of persons who went from Boston to Savan- 
nah during the Colonial period was insignificant when 
compared with the number who went from Boston to 
England or from Savannah to England. And when 
the nation came to be built, there were precisely the 
problems facing these Colonial people that are facing 
the world today in the field of economics, in the field 
of finance and in respect to all the fundamentals of 
government. 

We have been talking here today of liberty and com- 
pulsion, of personal liberty, civil, economic, and politi- 
cal liberty. Do not forget that when the Government 
of the United States was in the making, there were 
those who said, as they had been saying in England for 
a hundred years, that that might be taken for granted. 
“You surely do not have to say anything about that in 
your Constitution. Everybody knows that we have 
civil, economic, and political liberty, freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of the press!” Alexan- 
der Hamilton went so far as to say it would be a re- 
duplication to write a declaration in defense of those 
principles in our Constitution, but in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia, there were 
men otherwise-minded. They said, “We are not going 
to take the risk. We are going to insist that our rati- 
fication of this document be made dependent upon a 
definition of civil liberty.” So the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution were written, submitted, 
adopted. They are in effect part of the original Consti- 
tution itself in everything but form. 

Do you realize that at only one other time in the his- 
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tory of constitution-making was anything similar done? 
That was when, under the direction of Bismarck, the 
Constitution of the German Empire was written in 
1871. A bill of rights was written into that constitu- 
tion, but it differed from the Constitution of the United 
States in that no provision was made for its judicial pro- 
tection. Therefore, it depended entirely, after all, upon 
the will of the executive and the legislature. 

Great Britain has since her revolution assumed these 
doctrines and at this moment the Constitution of Great 
Britain is unwritten save in the hearts and minds of 
men and in the doctrines which prevail in their public 
life. When the Constitution of Great Britain is to be 
amended, it is not amended in that form, as with us; it 
is simply amended by action of Parliament. 

The point which I wish to make is that, except in the 
United States, this whole question as to what is to hap- 
pen as between liberty and compulsion is in the hands of 
the government of the moment, acting in response to 
the public opinion of the moment. Only here is there 
needed any formality in the way of amendment to the 
fundamental law. So that as we look upon these experi- 
ments—the experiment, in Russia, the experiment in 
Italy, the experiment in Germany—we must bear in 
mind the fact that the public opinion of those countries, 
as mobilized at the moment, can effectively and instantly 
alter public policy. 

In this world, we have become so interdependent that 
the prosperity of any nation, great or small, is abso- 
lutely dependent upon its interrelations with its fellows. 
It is incumbent upon every intelligent citizen of this 
world, wherever he may live, to try to know and to un- 
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derstand what the public opinion of other lands is bring- 
ing to pass in order that we may develop with insight 
and with a spirit of co-operation those policies of under- 
standing which enable us to bring out of this chaos an 
organization of a society of nations, friendly, independ- 
ent, co-operating, which realize that each is a moral per- 
sonality with a moral ideal to achieve, with a moral pur- 
pose at which to aim, and with a moral place in history, 
to endeavor to achieve and to occupy. 

We are getting on, and a great audience like this, 
hearing as it has these presentations of public opinion 
in other lands, reflecting upon these presentations, carry- 
ing on reading and discussions concerning them, is the 
surest and best way to enlighten and to inform the 
public opinion of the United States and to lift our peo- 
ple and the policies of our government up to that higher 
plane which we would have them occupy. 

I suppose that not many of you have ever read the 
circular letter issued in the name of the Czar of all the 
Russias on January 11, 1899, proposing a program for 
the first peace conference at The Hague. If you will 
read that document, you will find in it a clarion call and 
a prophecy. It omits nothing that the most advanced 
would today like to see carried out by the nations of the 
earth in co-operation. Thirty-five years have passed. 
Czars have gone from the earth, but we are still waiting 
for an effective answer to that call which came not from 
the United States, not from Great Britain, but from the 
Czar of all the Russias, the most despotic of governments 
of that day—a call to do the very thing which is in the 
hearts and in the minds of every lover of human progress 
and every friend of the advancement of civilization in 
this world today. 
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To be permitted to stand again in the presence of this 
distinguished and representative company is an honor 
which I appreciate in fullest measure. For the kind and 
gracious words which have been spoken I can make no 
appropriate acknowledgment other than to express my 
heartfelt thanks to those who have said them and to 
you who have received them so generously. 

The month of June which has just passed marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of my first visit to England. I came 
as an eager student youth, keenly desirous of under- 
standing the great world-making forces which were at 
work on this island, and as keenly desirous to become 
familiar with its historic sights and places and its great 
monuments of art and of architecture. What an Eng- 
land it was to which I came fifty years ago! Disraeli 
had just gone, but it was still the England of Gladstone, 
of Cardinal Newman, and of Jowett of Balliol; it was 
still the England of Tennyson and of Browning; it was 
still the England of Herbert Spencer, of Huxley and of 
Tyndall, and it was the England where the names of 
Thackeray, of Dickens and of George Eliot were still 
names to conjure with. It was the Victorian age at its 
very height, and I should find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convey to you any adequate expression of what 
it all meant to that young American visitor. From that 
day to this, with the exception of four years of war, that 
visit has been renewed almost every year at least once, 
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and if I feel as much at home in London as I do in New 
York, it is not assumption or vanity, it is simply fact. 
That England was typical in its thought, in its reac- 
tion, in its feeling, of the world of the nineteenth cen- 
tury then drawing to its close. From the time of the fall 
of Napoleon, Europe had been engaged in what it con- 
sidered the march of progress. Every change the world 
over was interpreted as an advance. Man’s comforts and 
leisure were multiplied. Man’s power over nature 
brought new forces under his control, multiplied many 
times his power of production, and was even then bring- 
ing into existence new and difficult economic and social 
problems, now obvious to all men, but then quite un- 
suspected. There came the growth of great cities. Youth 
moved from the countryside into the centers of popula- 
tion and these were rapidly multiplied in number and 
extent, until there was brought about a diversity of 
interest, and even of opinion, between the urban popula- 
tion and the countryside. Problem after problem, eco- 


nomic, social, political, was being brought to the front 


by these not always understood or measured forces, and 
they would have produced a crisis even had there been 
no Great War. 

Then followed the Great War to prove beyond per- 
adventure that modern men, modern civilized men, had 


‘not yet learned how to live with their fellows in peace 


and contentment in this new world which these economic, 
financial, social and political forces were bringing into 
existence. On what seems the slightest provocation they 
flew at each other’s throats and in an instant the world 
was in an uproar. Ten million human lives, chiefly of 
youth and of greatest promise, were sacrificed. Twenty 
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million more human beings had life and fortune 
wrecked. The combative energy of the world did not 
exhaust itself until substantially the whole savings of 
two hundred and fifty years had been wiped out. The 
monetary cost of that great contest was certainly nearer 
80,000,000,000 sterling than 60,000,000,000, and it left 
the world impoverished, broken and distressed, to. re- 
flect, if it had capacity and time, upon the economic, 
financial and social forces which had been at work. Of 
course, the world’s trade collapsed. Of course, the 
world’s monetary systems crashed to the ground. Of 
course, there came unemployment, distress, and co- 
lossal reductions in value of every kind. What else 
could have happened when such forces were unloosed 
all the world over? This is the picture which pre- 
sents itself to the constructive minds of today, a 
world in which what had been thought to be and be- 
lieved to be the steady progress of the Victorian age 
had been exhausted, and in which the colossal destruc- 
tion of the Great War had come to add its calamitous 
work. 

Every nation, or almost every nation, looking upon 
itself as injured and discriminated against, treated this 
condition as if it were national, and almost every nation 
has undertaken and is undertaking to deal with these 
conditions by national remedies alone. As a result, we 
have brought about a situation in the world—in America, 
in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa—of economic national- 
ism and self-centeredness that is worthy of the darkest 
of dark ages and which every day offers new and diffi- 
cult obstacles to the return of prosperity to each and 


all of us. 
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There is no British crisis, no American crisis, no 
French crisis, no German crisis; there is a world-wide 
crisis which appears in different forms in each land, 
differing according to national conditions, national 
habits, and national circumstances. It is one and the 
same disease, one and the same calamity, and it can only 
be cured in one and the same way. The disaster, the 
problem, of the people is world-wide. The cure must 
be world-wide. International understanding, interna- 
tional co-operation, international administrative policies, 
and they alone, will restore prosperity permanently to 
any of us. Whatever we may do, each for himself, be- 
lieve me, will be temporary and limited, because not 
even the most powerful or the largest or the richest 
can go out.and deal finally and satisfactorily with this 
whole great body of facts and phenomena and problems. 

Is it extraordinary that at a time like this the minds 
of men should turn in sheer hopelessness to strange 
and unfamiliar doctrines? Is it not the most natural 
- thing in the world that men everywhere should cast 
about for relief, for satisfaction, for contentment, and 
grasp at any straw or go off and follow any new god, 
however false? Was there ever in human history so 
strong a temptation to error as the world of today 
offers to the man who will not think? Therefore we 
find that in every part of the world there is revolt 
against those principles and doctrines and teachings 
which have been those of our race for a thousand years. 
We are told that they have failed. We are told that 
our civil, our economic, our political liberty is a sham. 
One great people, unaccustomed even for an hour to 
the responsibility of self-government, has been turned 
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over to the rule of the most extreme form of Com- 
munism, and no debate or difference of opinion is per- 
mitted for a moment. In other parts of the world 
milder forms of compulsion, milder than Communism, 
are suggested and urged as preferable to our Anglo- 
Saxon doctrines of liberty. And then there comes a cry 
most appealing to youth: Give us more efficiency; get 
something done; stop this long-drawn-out Parliamen- 
tary and Congressional debate; act—and they say to us: 
Look at Italy. Why not imitate what has been done 
there? 

In all this tempest of debate and discussion, much 
of it passionate and violent, what has been most lacking 
is the urgent and insistent defense of our own doctrines. 
We have permitted them to be attacked, to be ridiculed, 
to be assailed, but what have we done about it, and what 
are we going to do about it? For one thousand years 
these peoples which speak the English language have 
been slowly building a civilization based upon principles 
which they have made their own. They have believed, 
and believed confidently, not only that those principles 
would serve them, but that those principles would 
conquer the world, and that the world would be a world 
of civil, economic and political liberty, and that then 
happiness, satisfaction and peace would reign. But to- 
day these principles of ours have been driven from 
substantially every land save countries here in Western 
Europe, from the British Commonwealth of nations and 
from the United States of America. What are we going 
to do about it? Shall we English-speaking peoples sit 
quietly by and watch the triumphs of a thousand years 
go overboard into the ocean of forgetfulness and de- 
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struction? Shall we face the possibility of becoming 
an ancient Greece or an ancient Rome and content our- 
selves with dwelling upon a great historic past, or shall 
we not? Shall we throw over into the ocean of discon- 
tent and of cynical contempt all the great happenings 
from Magna Carta down through the Petition of Right, 
the Bill of Rights, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Reform Bill and all the subsequent legisla- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic and the other? Shall 
we discard it all or shall we extol and exalt our prin- 
ciples, show that they can be adapted to these changed 
conditions and that we do not propose to let the 
triumphs of the English-speaking race go for naught? 

What are they? Let me sum them up as briefly as 
I may. 

First and foremost, always the subordination of gov- 
ernment to public opinion and never the subordination 
of public opinion to government. 

Then the setting-up of a government with power to 

_do those things for the common service which it is 
essential to do, in such fashion that justice and kindli- 
ness and humanity shall formulate and guide our public 
policies. 

Then the reservation of the largest possible sphere of 
civil, economic and political liberty to the citizenship 
of the land. In this sphere the citizen is to be invited 
and encouraged to do everything in his power for public 
service, justice, and human kindliness. In that sphere of 
liberty are to be found freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of worship 
and freedom of the Press. Without those there can be 
no liberty. 
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The right of citizenship, at stated intervals, to choose 
in its own way a representative body of legislators 
which, through open discussion and debate, shall formu- 
late policies for the guidance and government and the 
good of the people, which public opinion will sustain 
and uphold. 

Those I conceive to be the fundamental principles 
which underlie the civilization which is ours. Those I 
conceive to be our gift, after a thousand years, to the 
world, east and west, north and south. We offer them 
in the belief that, truly held and honestly and ably ad- 
ministered, they will prevent injustice, the exploitation 
of one man by his fellow, or the building up of those 
permanent economic and social classes which are the 
greatest danger to a democratic system of thought and 
of government. 

The duty and the responsibility of the English-speak- 
ing people today is to stand for their fundamental 
principles before all the world, not only through their 
own governments, but also in their own public, economic 
and social life and in their arguments and debates with 
their fellows in other lands. There is no reason why 
we should surrender. 

There is nothing in any philosophy of compulsion, 
be it extreme, as in Communism, or more moderate, as 
in its other forms, that can compare for a moment with 
the philosophy of liberty. But we, the English-speaking 
peoples, must prove it to the doubter, the caviller and 
the opponent, not alone by pointing to history, not alone 
by argument and the spoken word, or by the written 
word, but we must prove it by our acts. We must show 
by the acts of our public opinion and of our govern- 
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ments that we can relieve and remove injustice, priva- 
tion, suffering, and unhappiness caused by new economic 
conditions without smashing the foundations on which 
our civilization rests. 

We are invited into these new fields ruled by a phi- 
losophy of compulsion. Let each one of us as an in- 
dividual and as a citizen in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations or in the United States of America, wherever 
our language is spoken, recognize from this moment 
our profound community of intellectual, economic, fi- 
nancial and political interest and that all we believe in 
most profoundly is at stake. We are assured by some 
of our Communist friends that they have ceased to wage 
war upon us because we manage so badly ourselves that 
soon every one will turn from us to them. I wonder 
at their contentment. 

There are some things going on in the United States 
of America which illustrate precisely that of which I 
speak. We are trying there to show how, without 

sacrifice of fundamental principle, new, difficult, and 
painful situations can be met. We have watched with 
profound interest and satisfaction the enormous prog- 
ress which has been made in Great Britain during the 
past three years. We rejoice whenever good news comes 
to us from Canada, from Australia, from South Africa, 
because we realize that it is all new armor for this great 
contest on the battlefield of ideals. 

So I appeal to the public opinion of the English-speak- 
ing world to study, to reflect upon and fully to under- 
stand, these fundamental principles of ours and then to go 
out and see that they are represented at their best in our 
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public life and work wherever we may be. When we do 
that, the English-speaking peoples will have risen to 
their full responsibility and the advocates of compulsion 
may do their worst in vain. 
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THIS WORLD NEEDS ANOTHER 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


This world of ours is drifting without either rudder 
or compass or captain. It is drifting on a difficult and 
troubled ocean of disappointment, of doubt, of distress 
and of incompetence. This is one more illustration— 
and how many and how frequent they are—of the in- 
ability of mankind to learn the lessons of the experience 
of his own race. 

Everything which is going on today has gone on 
before, sometimes in very similar guise, sometimes in 
different guise, but fundamentally and in principle the 
same. Man has hurled himself at these problems in 
one part of the world or another, in one century or 
another, and he has made successes, partial successes 
and failures, but the lesson of it all is obviously lost. 
We insist upon facing the problems of our own time as 
if both they and we were new, as if there had been no 
experience, as if there had been no tests of various com- 
peting theories and ideals of social, economic and po- 
litical life; we treat the scene as if the curtain had risen 
upon it for the first time. 

The world calls itself a civilized world. Education 
is one of its primary occupations, but if that education 
leads anywhere and produces any striking result in 
men’s conduct on the largest scale and speaking gen- 
erally, then that fact has yet to be demonstrated. 

How is it possible that in a world which has accom- 
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plished, as we think, so much, a world in which science 
and literature and the fine arts and philosophy have 
been going their several ways for literally thousands of 
years, we should find ourselves sitting today as un- 
tutored children in the presence of conditions which, if 
not dealt with and remedied, will bring this civilization 
of ours to an end? We have been living for three or 
four hundred years in the conviction that all change was 
progress, that everything that happened which was new 
was upward and onward; and then suddenly we awake 
to find ourselves in this abyss of desolation and despera- 
tion. The Government of the United States is paying 
those who would like to raise cotton and wheat not to 
raise them at a time when there are millions of human 
beings with not enough to eat or to wear. The Govern- 
ment of Brazil has been burning coffee when countless 
men and women are in need of the nourishment and 
comfort it would give. When we are calling for trade 
and commerce and markets for the products of agri- 
culture and industry, we are confronted on every hand 
by prohibitions and barriers backed by the authority of 
governmental power, which make absolutely impossible 
that which we need most. We find ourselves reflecting 
on the literally appalling lessons of the years 1914 to 
1918, and then blithely listen to those who tell us that 
what we really need is more battleships and airships 
and long-range cannon and poison gas, in order to ad- 
vance civilization. Have we lost not only our sense, but 
our sense of humor? Can we have no appreciation of 
realities? Can we not look facts in the face and deal 
with them as they are on the basis of human experience 
of twenty-five hundred years, and under the inspiration 
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and guidance of constructive, forward-facing and under- 
standing leadership? Why not? Why must wesit, wring- 
ing our hands, and wondering what will happen next? 
Apparently, our attitude is that described by one of the 
fathers of this Republic when he said that the Congress 
of the Confederation constantly postponed action in the 
confident belief that the universe is ruled by Almighty 
God and that He will remedy conditions when He thinks 
fit. That appears to be the explanation of our curious 
trust in the wisdom of postponement, in reference to 
committees and in letting things drift, in the hope that 
while perhaps conditions may not get better right away, 
it will be difficult for them to get any worse. 

That is the picture of this year 1934. We have been 
going backward for six years; the whole world has been 
going backward, and at a rate which history will find to 
be quite appalling. The only policy upon which the 
nations of the world have been able to:agree, as yet, is 
that each one of them should borrow without limit. They 
assess the labor, the agriculture, the industry, of genera- 
tions to come, in order to get what looks like money that 
it may be spent today for the merely temporary relief 
of some of the more obvious of these conditions. 

It is a most extraordinary series of happenings, and, 
oddly enough, the wisdom of the world understands it 
all. The wise men of every land, the scholars, the 
philosophers, the economists, the constructive states- 
men, are all in substantial agreement, first, as to the 
analysis of the facts which confront us, and, second, as 
to what we should do in the face of those facts. And 
yet nothing is done. Incompetence guides us and di- 
vided counsels prevent action. How long may it be 
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expected that a situation like this can last? It not only 
invites revolution, intellectual, political, social, economic, 
but it almost compels revolution. Yet very many seem 
much surprised that anything so unusual and so un- 
toward as revolution should be suggested or should 
begin to take place in any form. 

What I wish to point out is that the people of the 
United States may teach the world something that is 
vital about this crisis and these problems, if the world 
will listen and if the people of the United States will 
inform themselves as to their own history. We are, to 
be sure, a young people as people go, but as I have 
pointed out from this platform and elsewhere many 
times, our form of government, the American form of 
government under the Constitution, is the oldest form 
of government in the world today that exists unchanged 
and unaltered in principle. Yet it is something less than 
one hundred and fifty years of age. 

The American people, in order to get that form of 
government, had to face for themselves precisely the 
situation which the whole world now faces on a far 
larger scale and in most magnificent proportions. If 
one will take the making of the Government of the 
United States and study it in detail and with care, he 
will find that between 1776 and 1789 the Thirteen 
American States faced every single problem which the 
nations of the world face today. Those states were on 
the point of being wrecked and ruined because they 
could not solve those problems until a great, construc- 
tive genius arose to show them how those problems 
could be dealt with. 

We are not very careful students or teachers of 
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American history. Some of the most important happen- 
ings in our country’s history are passed over lightly. 
I think it is safe to say that probably not one school 
child in 10,000 realizes that the critical period of Amer- 
ican history is to be found in the years between the 
Declaration of Independence and the acceptance of the 
Constitution of the United States. We are apt to pass 
those pages over as of little or no consequence, but 
those are the years when the sovereign Thirteen States 
which were soon to constitute this nation were in the 
exact position of the independent nations of this modern, 
twentieth-century world. They had precisely the po- 
litical, the monetary, the economic, the social problems 
to solve which the whole world has now to solve, but 
on so small a scale among 3,000,000 people scattered 
along this Atlantic seaboard, that it is difficult for us to 
grasp the completeness of the analogy between those 
days and these. But you will remember that in the 
physical or chemical laboratory the student of science 
will, under a microscope, see taking place precisely those 
great happenings of principle which make the universe 
move and give it its form, its character, and its power. 
What we were doing in those critical years was, so to 
speak, making a microscopic experiment in the problem 
of world organization. We had to be shown how to do 
it, and this world must be shown how to do it on a far 
larger scale. That is a task calling for the very highest 
type of constructive statesmanship and political genius, 
and it is precisely that which, up to this moment, has 
not appeared to guide the world of today toward its 
new era. | 

Every American who wishes to understand his coun- 
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try’s history and every American who wishes to get 
light upon the world problems of today should make 
sure of reading carefully Gertrude Atherton’s The 
Conqueror, Frederick Scott Oliver’s Alexander Ham- 
ilton” and John Fiske’s Critical Period of American 
History.» Mr. Fiske understood the significance of 
those years and he tells the story with all the skill and 
completeness of the philosophic historian. Mrs. Ather- 
ton understood those years, and she tells the story with 
graphic charm in that remarkable book of hers, The 
Conqueror, which is the story of the life, the achieve- 
ments, and the exploits of Alexander Hamilton, the one 
man without whom this nation could never have been 
what it is. Mr. Oliver also grasped the meaning of it 
all and traces the story of Hamilton’s life in masterly 
fashion. 

It is interesting to turn to these books and get specific 
illustrations of this analogy to which I point, between 
the microscopic conditions of the closing eighteenth cen- 
- tury here and the grand-scale conditions of these prob- 
lems of the twentieth century throughout the world. 

Let me read you a passage which I came upon in 
Mr. Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton:* 


Power, prosperity, and consideration, which all men affected 
to desire, were only to be had on terms which the states could 
not bring themselves to pay. 


1Atherton, Gertrude, The Conqueror. New York, 1902. 

Oliver, Frederick S., Alexander Hamilton: an Essay on American 
Union. New York, 1907. 

8Fiske, John, The Critical Period of American History, 1783- 
1789. Boston and New York, 1896. 

Oliver, Frederick S., Op. cit., pp. 134-6. 
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Strike out “states,” and put in “nations,” and you have 
the conditions of 1934 instead of those of 1783. 


The dignified entreaties of Washington, the unanswerable 
reasoning of Hamilton, failed to move their light minds. The 
number of the plagues was still incomplete. The citizens hard- 
ened their hearts, preferring, like Pharaoh, to endure the mur- 
rain, the locusts and the darkness, rather than abandon their 
mean jealousies, their rivalries at once sordid and malicious; 
rather than part with, or delegate, a single shred of local sover- 
eignty to clothe the shivering and naked form of federal gov- 
ernment. . . . Finally, in their madness, they fell one upon 
the other; each at the beginning looking merely for advantage 
to itself in injury to its neighbors, but as time went on seeking 
injury to its neighbors even as an end desirable in itself. 


That was what one saw under a microscope in the 
eighteenth century. It is plain to the naked eye in the 
twentieth. 


The Thirteen States proceeded to indulge themselves in the 
costly luxury of an internecine tariff war. The states with 
seaports preyed upon their land-locked brethren and provoked a 
boycott in return. Pennsylvania attacked Delaware. Connec- 
ticut was oppressed by Rhode Island and New York. New 
Jersey, lying between New York on the one hand and Penn- 
sylvania on the other, was compared to a cask tapped at both 
ends; North Carolina, between South Carolina and Virginia, 
to a patient bleeding at both stumps. . . . Wherever there is a 
boundary there are apt to be disputes, and the political condi- 
tions being what they were, it was not likely that this copious 
source of ill-feeling would run dry. The barbarities of the 
Pennsylvanians under Patterson, in the valley of Wyoming, 
outdid even the legend of British atrocities and left a wrangling 
memory in Connecticut. At one time war between Vermont, 
New Hampshire and New York seemed all but inevitable. 
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Strike out “Vermont, New Hampshire and New York,” 
and insert “France, Great Britain and Germany,” and 
you pass from 1783 to 1934. 

Here is an illuminating paragraph from the pages of 
John Fiske:° 


A single instance which occurred early in 1787 may serve as 
an illustration. The City of New York, with its population 
then of thirty thousand souls, had long been supplied with fire- 
wood from Connecticut, and with butter and cheese, chickens, 
and garden vegetables from the thrifty farms of New Jersey. 
This trade, it was observed, carried thousands of dollars out of 
the city and into the pockets of detested Yankees and despised 
Jerseymen. 


Strike out “Yankees,” and insert “English.” Strike 
out “Jerseymen” and insert “French.” 


It was ruinous to domestic industry, said the men of New 
York. It must be stopped, by those effective remedies of the 
Sanfredo school of economic doctors, a navigation act and a 
protective tariff. Acts were accordingly passed, obligating every 
Yankee sloop which came through Hell Gate, and every Jersey 
market boat which was rowed across from Paulus Hook to Cort- 
landt Street, to pay entrance fees and obtain clearances at the 
Custom House, just as was done by ships from London or 
Hamburg; and not a cartload of Connecticut firewood could 
be delivered at the back door of a country house in Beekman 
Street until it should have paid a heavy duty. Great and just 
was the wrath of the farmers and lumbermen. 

The New Jersey Legislature made up its mind to retaliate. 
The City of New York had lately bought a small patch of 
ground on Sandy Hook and had built a lighthouse there. This 
lighthouse was the one weak spot in the heel of Achilles where 
a hostile arrow could strike, and New Jersey gave vent to her 
indignation by laying a tax of $1800 a year upon it. 


50>. cit. pp. 146-7. 
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How familiar! 


Connecticut was equally prompt, and at a great meeting of 
business men, held at New London, it was unanimously agreed 
to suspend all commercial intercourse with New York. Every 
merchant signed an agreement, under penalty of $250 for the 
first offense, not to send any goods whatever into that li 
state for a period of twelve months. 

By such retaliatory measures, it was hoped that New York 
might be compelled to rescind her odious enactment. But such 
meetings and resolves bore an ominous likeness to the meetings 
and resolves which in the years before 1775 had heralded a 
state of war; and but for the good work done by the Federal 
Convention, another five years would scarcely have elapsed 
before shots would have been fired and seeds of perennial 
hatred sown on the shores that looked toward Manhattan Island. 


All that is from the history of the United States of 
America in the making. That is an episode or series of 
episodes from the critical period of American history, 
when the question was hanging in the balance, Would 
these Thirteen States which had seceded from Great 
Britain and established their independence by successful 
war be able to make a nation that would live and trade 
and prosper, or would they go on doing these foolish 
things to the end of time and pay the penalty? 

I submit that the analogy with present national and 
international conditions is complete in principle and in 
detail. What those sovereign states were doing then, the 
sovereign nations of the world are doing now. They are 
using precisely the same arguments, they are following 
precisely the same methods, they are adopting precisely 
the same policies, they are moving in exactly the same 
direction of anarchy, dissolution and distress. 
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But the American people of that day had a voice to 
which to listen, a voice so powerful, so sincere, so un- 
selfish, so completely master of the facts and of the 
principles of economic, monetary, and political organi- 
zation, that that voice was able, after years of struggle 
of the most desperate character, to bring about a Con- 
vention to formulate a Constitution, to bring about 
agreement upon a Constitution, and to bring about the 
ratification of that Constitution by the several states, 
and so to institute the form of government which we 
know so well. That voice did more than that, for when 
the government was formed, it was merely a govern- 
ment on paper. Influence, as George Washington said, 
is something quite different from power. This new 
government had influence, but it had no power. It had 
no policies. These it received from Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the power of whose personality had made the new 
nation possible. 

This man, summoned by Washington to be the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, in documents which marked 
an epoch and which have passed into the history of 
political science for all time, proposed to the Congress 
of the United States ways and means of establishing 
the public credit, ways and means of solving the mone- 
tary problem by the establishment of a bank, ways and 
means of bringing about the development of manu- 
factures in this distant part of the world. This man 
and his leadership both are outstanding in the history 
of political thought and in the history of the United 
States. Here at Columbia, we may be forgiven for our 
special pride in his personality and achievements, be- 
cause he was enrolled in old King’s College for two 
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years before the Revolution and distinguished him- 
self in more ways than one, first while an undergrad- 
uate and then as a youth just out of that old college 
of long ago. 

You must read Gertrude Atherton’s The Conqueror, 
and follow the history of that wonderful life, mature 
at thirteen years of age, managing a business on an 
island in the West Indies for an owner here in distant 
New York, coming here at fifteen, distinguishing him- 
self at nineteen by writing pamphlets that became part 
of the literature of the Revolution, passing to the com- 
mand of soldiers under Washington at twenty, and 
before he was twenty-one, a leading force and power 
in the growing public life of the nation. He saw with 
prescient foresight the character of the ruling problem, 
and understood perfectly well that these Thirteen 
States, or nations, must find a way to unite in order tc 
solve their common problems. He knew that they must 
establish governmental agencies in order to do this, 
and he set himself the task of educating public opinion 
to that end. He was untiring, ceaseless, in his efforts. 
His correspondence with Washington, with Adams, with 
Morris, with all the great leaders of that day, shows 
this young, restless, active mind at work day in and 
day out, offering arguments, urging policies, calling for 
action. Finally, he found an excuse in a conference of 
states to deal with the navigation of Chesapeake Bay, to 
call into existence a Convention at Philadelphia to deal 
with the question of a wiser and more permanent form 
of government. The great speech, six hours in length, 
which he delivered on a June day in the City of Phila- 
delphia to that Convention was the turning point in the 
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history of its deliberations. That body of masters sat 
spellbound under his eloquence and when he had fin- 
ished, one thing was certain. There might be difference 
of opinion as to what the details of the Constitution 
would be, but some Constitution would be the outcome 
of the deliberations of that Convention. 

And then, that marvellous scene up the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie! It required nine states to ratify 
the Constitution in order to make it effective, but no one 
knew better than Hamilton that every state must ratify 
it. He knew perfectly well that there could be no gap 
in this territory along the coast. So he went to that 
Convention at Poughkeepsie as one of nineteen dele- 
gates pledged to the ratification of the Constitution, 
while there were thirty-nine delegates pledged to pre- 
vent its ratification. 

Hamilton set himself the task, as if it were an ordi- 
nary argument, to convert, not weaklings, not children, 
but strong and determined men of an opposite point of 
_ view—George Clinton and Yates and Méelancthon 
Smith, the orator. Nearly four weeks he held them 
there. They wanted to refuse to ratify and adjourn, 
but they could not resist the spell of his eloquence and 
his moving appeals for farther argument. Finally, when 
he had finished one refutation of his powerful oppo- 
nents, Melancthon Smith came to him and shook his 
hand and said, “You have converted me.” Others then 
said they did not care, they would not ratify the Con- 
stitution; but Hamilton was more than a match for 
them. He had a runner come to tell him that New 
Hampshire had ratified. He had a horseman come to 
tell him that Virginia had ratified. So he knew that 
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the Constitution would be ratified by at least ten states. 
Then he gently said, “All right, gentlemen, unless you 
ratify, the counties of New York, Kings, and West- 
chester will secede, and you gentlemen will have no 
seaport.” They ratified by a majority of three. 

Having brought about the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, he then undertook the great task of providing 
the Government with a policy, and that he did during 
those notable years as Secretary of the Treasury. Un- 
fortunately, until a few weeks ago, his great state papers 
have only been available in the large collected edition 
of his works in many volumes edited by the late Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Our Columbia University 
Press has just published them in a single volume’ acces- 
sible to any student and reader, with a Foreword by 
Elihu Root, our greatest statesman of today. They may 
now be readily studied in their application to the prob- 
lems of international importance in this twentieth cen- 
tury. As you read those arguments about a bank, about 
manufactures, about public credit, you will find your- 
self answering the questions which are raised day by day 
in the parliaments of the world as to how we can best 
solve these problems of 1934. 

What this world needs is another Alexander Hamil- 
ton! It needs another personality, from whatever race 
he comes or whatever language he may speak, who will 
have the grasp which he had on fundamental principles, 
who will have his insight, who will have his power of 
statement, who will have his untiring energy and his 


SPapers on Public Credit, Commerce and Finance by Alexander 
Hamilton—E dited by Samuel McKee, Jr., with a Foreword by Elihu 
Root—New York: Columbia University Press, 1934, 304 pp. 
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unwillingness ever to admit defeat, who will offer 
guidance to this distracted world until the governments 
of these nations can sit down together and find a way 
to co-operate for the solution of these very same prob- 
lems as they now present themselves on this far more 
magnificent and dangerous scale. 

See how precisely similar they are. If you have been 
in any one of our public museums and in many of our 
public libraries throughout the United States, you will 
probably have seen Continental currency. You will 
have read the story of its worthlessness, but you will 
not perhaps remember what that worthlessness involved 
to the thousands who had accepted it as indication of 
value. See how all this is reproduced in the history of 
the German mark since the Great War. 

We have come to a point where the problems which 
kept the Thirteen States from uniting into a nation are 
seen to be the precise problems which keep the nations 
of the world from co-operating together to restore pros- 
perity, to relieve unemployment, to solve our social 
problems, and to preserve the peace of the world. That 
cannot be done, no one of those things can be done, 
simply by talking about it. They can only be done as 
Hamilton caused it to be done years ago, by sitting to- 
gether in council and yielding to powerful, construc- 
tive, statesmanlike leadership, and so coming out of this 
slough of despond to the high and bright places of 
prosperity and peace. 

How many today remember that Benjamin Franklin, 
one of the wisest and most far-seeing of men, sent a 
copy of the proposed new Federal Constitution to a 
friend in Europe, and wrote: “If it succeeds, I do not 
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see why you might not in Europe carry the Project of 
Lord Henry the 4th into Execution, by forming a 
Federal Union and One Grand Republick of all its 
different States and Kingdoms; by means of a like Con- 
vention; for we had many Interests to reconcile.” 
Oh, for another Hamilton and another Franklin! 
Some of you perhaps remember the history of the 
metric system. It is only one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago that the world had no system of weights and 
measures. If one went across a national boundary, he 
had to find out how they weighed and how they meas- 
ured. If one was accustomed to the pound, the ounce, the 
square foot or the acre, he had to find out what units were 
used in Spain, what in Italy, what in Holland, what in 
Denmark, what in Russia. The French, with their zeal 
for organization and order, instituted the movement for 
a standard system of weights and measures. They did 
not turn it over to a Chamber of Deputies or a Congress. 
Through their Academy of Sciences they invited the co- 
operation of the greatest minds in France, great scientists 
like Laplace and Lagrange and a great mathematician 
like Condorcet. They devised the plan to make a scien- 
tific measurement of a part of the earth’s surface in order 
to arrive at a definite and stable unit of linear measure- 
ment and to work out its application. They preserved 
this standard unit under glass in Paris so that it could 
neither expand nor contract, and offered it to the world 
as a unit for the universal measurement of length, the 


TLetter of October 17, 1787 to Mr. Grand, in Documentary His- 
tory of the Constitution of the United States of America—Published 
by the Department of State of the United States, 1905. Vol. IV, 
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meter. Similarly they devised the unit of weight, the 
kilogram. 

It took fifty years before the metric system began to 
conquer the world. It is now either compulsory or per- 
missive in every country. Science has long since adopted 
it as its own. We, being most accustomed to it, and 
seeing the advantage and the ease and the simplicity 
of a uniform system of weights and measures, are very 
apt to take it for granted that it always existed and 
perhaps was established by Moses. When the English- 
speaking peoples fixed the unit of the meter in terms of 
their yard, they made it perfectly easy to pass from the 
one to the other. 

In monetary matters, we are still back where the 
world was in the eighteenth century as to weights and 
measures. One must always ask what the dollar is 
worth in terms of the pound, and the pound in terms of 
the franc and the franc in terms of the lira and the 
lira in terms of the peso and the peso in terms of the 
mark, and so on. Alexander Hamilton would show us 
how to establish an international monetary unit for the 
measurement of monetary values that would be as 
definite and precise as the meter, and he would remove 
at one stroke all these monetary obstacles to trade and 
commerce which are strangling the world at this mo- 
ment. Hamilton knew how to interlace manufactures 
and agriculture and he showed our people how to do it. 
Within sixteen miles of this spot on which we stand, he 
brought into existence a city around a great waterfall in 
order to demonstrate how easily manufactures could be 
developed under proper conditions. Hamilton indicated 
the way in which the public credit could be restored, 
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which means the way in which men’s confidence in each 
other could be brought back, so that instead of halting 
and waiting and wondering, men would cheerfully co- 
operate together by combining their resources to bring 
about trade, commerce, prosperity. 

I repeat that these problems which were microscopic 
and American then, are on the grand scale and world- 
wide now; but the principles involved are precisely the 
same. Of course, the outcome of following a Hamilton 
in this modern field would be quite different. There 
would be no proposal for a federal state of nations, 
which would be as impracticable as it would be unwise. 
What we must get from Alexander Hamilton is the 
spirit, not the letter, of his policies as he applied them 
to the American states, and apply the spirit of these 
policies to the needs of our sovereign nations. They 
like to call themselves sovereign, and they are starving 
to death because of their sovereignty. 

If their governments will find out how to sit down 
together and establish agencies to care for those interests 
that are common to them all, we can bring into existence, 
within a short generation of men, a world of inde- 
pendent nations that are interdependent, that acknowl- 
edge their interdependence, that act in the spirit of their 
interdependence. As a result, there would be done for 
the human race of today what our nation-builders under 
Hamilton’s guidance did for the American people of a 
century and a half ago. 

It is an inspiring thought that a young people en- 
riched by migration from all over the world, straggling 
along this coast from New Hampshire to Georgia, could 
one hundred and fifty years ago have had experiences and 
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made achievements which are a lesson for this whole great 
world of the twentieth century. America may teach if 
she can find a voice that will do what Hamilton’s did, 
a voice of one who thoroughly understands the prin- 
ciples at stake, a voice of one who cares nothing for 
popularity but everything for ideals and public service, 
a voice of one whom nothing can discourage and a voice 
of one whom nobody can defeat. 

Hamilton was a great psychologist. He has recorded 
the fact that if you wish a body of men to do anything, 
you must ask them to do a great deal more than you 
expect them to do. Since men will never do what you 
want, ask them for many things that you do not want, 
and they will think they are defeating you by giving 
you exactly what you did want which is about one-half 
of that for which you asked. Hamilton followed that 
policy at the Constitutional Convention. He followed 
that policy in his documents to the Congress. The con- 
sequence was that when his life came to its tragic end, 
this government had come into existence, his ideas had 
been adopted, and the people were working out their 
destiny in accordance with the policies which he had 
taught and following the ideals which he had inculcated. 

So devoted to him was this town that its enemies 
called it Hamiltonopolis. He was constantly and grossly 
abused. He was given every name of infamy that in- 
genuity could suggest. I think probably that even 
Washington was not treated any worse than Hamilton. 
The language used of Washington and Hamilton by 
their opponents makes the uncomplimentary things said 
by the modern politician seem very modest and restrained. 
When Washington was retiring from the Presidency, 
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he was called almost everything from a thief to a 
traitor, and Hamilton was called by every evil name 
that you can possibly imagine. Good tempered, good 
humored, he never cared. He used to repeat these 
abuses and smile because he saw the march of the people 
and the Government toward his goal. 

We may learn a lesson from all that. When we go 
forward to invite the nations of the world to co-operate 
in order that each may serve itself better by interde- 
pendent action as to those matters that are common to 
them all, we had better follow Hamilton’s example and 
ask them for a great deal more than we expect or need 
to get. Then those who pride themselves on being 
practical will cut the program down 25%, 30%, and 
adopt it, with a feeling that the practical man has won a 
great victory, whereas, the idealist, the Hamiltonian, 
will smile, put his pride in his pocket, and observe that 
precisely what he wanted has been done. 

What this world needs is another Alexander Hamil- 
ton—a personality, a voice, abundant in knowledge, 
superb in conviction, unflinching in courage. Without 
that, and without learning this lesson, no one dare say 
where this world will drift if it continues drifting. 
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An address delivered at the Parrish Art Museum, 
Southampton, Long Island, September 2, 1934 


THE ATTACK ON LIBERALISM 


The economic, the monetary and the political turbu- 
lence which just now is world-wide in its manifestation 
is quite inconsistent with consideration of fundamental 
principles of social and political thought and action or 
with reflection upon them. The emotional life is every- 
where uppermost, and intelligence is for the time being 
relegated to the rear. Some years ago, a brilliant mem- 
ber of the Académie Francaise, M. Emile Faguet, wrote 
a clever and engaging little book entitled Le culte de 
Pincompétence, the title of which may perhaps be ap- 
propriately rendered The Exaltation of the Third- 
Rate. No happier phrase could be found to describe 
what we see going on all about us in the public life of a 
world which has been accustomed for some time past to 
regard itself as civilized. Here and there, an outstand- 
ing personality appears for a time who is possessed of 
insight, of large knowledge, of intellectual force and of 
courage, but the public work of the world at the moment 
is overwhelmingly in the hands of the third-rate. 
Knowledge and power are abundant both in the intel- 
lectual life and in the conduct of industry and com- 
merce, but it is surprising to how small an extent this 
competence finds its way into official public life. The 
parliamentary system of Great Britain offers the most 
attractive invitation to genuine capacity for public serv- 
ice. Existing conditions in France and in the United 
States are much less favorable, and in both countries 
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the domination of legislative bodies by members of the 
bar, usually those of very modest caliber, is unfortunate 
in high degree. In Holland, in Sweden and, to some 
extent, in Hungary conditions in these respects are much 
more satisfactory. In Italy and in Germany the ab- 
normal happenings of recent years make comparison 
impossible. There is hardly a nation of any importance 
in which the public opinion, in respect to all matters of 
greater consequence, is not in advance of the action and 
the policies of government. But so wide has become the 
gap between instructed public opinion and government 
and so usual the control of government by passion, by 
legalistic formulas and by highly organized and effec- 
tive self-seeking minorities, that we are approaching 
something like a deadlock in almost every field of pub- 
lic action. It would astonish most Americans to learn 
by what a small fraction of the number of possible 
voters in any constituency many of the most important 
public officials in the life of the nation and of the several 
‘states are selected and chosen. Public indifference and 
lassitude are the primary cause of this, and a faulty 
electoral system does the rest. The result is, in very 
many cases, a travesty on true democracy. The people 
are deprived of that official service by their own excel- 
lence which is both their right and in their highest 
interest. 

It is precisely such a situation as this which invites 
economic, social and political revolution, whether vio- 
lent or orderly. There comes a time when a large body 
of citizenship, not able clearly to understand or ade- 
quately to explain what is going on and greatly dis- 
satisfied with it, turns to revolution in the hope of 
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substituting something that will be better, even if 
strange and unknown, for that which now exists. This 
explains why in every land there is a group, now large, 
now small, now powerful, now impotent, which wishes 
either to overturn existing government or to reorganize 
and reconstitute the economic system and the social 
order on which government rests. Occasionally these 
movements and undertakings are accompanied by some- 
thing which takes on the form of argument and intel- 
lectual appeal, but for the most part they content 
themselves with emotional outbursts, with war-cries and 
phrases and with exhibitions of passionate and revolu- 
tionary zeal, increasingly extending to deliberate and 
carefully planned murder. 

These happenings and movements have been greatly. 
affected for some years past by the mode of thought 
and doctrines, now a century old, which are associated 
with the names of Proudhon, of Saint-Simon, of Engels, 
of Karl Marx and of Lenin. For one type of mind 
these teachings offer an escape from present incompe- 
tencies, injustices and embarrassments, by turning to 
collectivism and compulsion as controlling ideas of our 
social, economic and political system. Those who accept 
this point of view are, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, ready to throw all liberty overboard in order 
that they may obtain, through compulsion, what they 
look upon as economic security. Their doctrine is self- 
destroying selfishness raised to the n™ power. 

For twenty years past there has been taught, pri- 
marily in Italy, the doctrine of Fascism, a different form 
of compulsion, which has attraction and allure for many 
persons and which, in the case of Italy itself at least, 
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can point to a long series of genuine improvements in 
the public life and policy of the nation. 

When competing doctrines of this kind are vigorously 
urged and taught and when the soil has been prepared 
for them by the colossal destruction of the Great War 
and by the obvious incompetence of governments to deal 
with the resulting economic, social and political prob- 
lems in the only effective way in which they can be 
dealt with, namely, by international understanding, in- 
ternational co-operation and international organization, 
then these new and revolutionary doctrines advance by 
leaps and bounds. The people among whom they are 
making the least headway just now are those of western 
Europe and the North American continent, who have 
been for centuries past slowly developing their institu- 
tional life on what has been thought to be the firm and 
lasting foundation of civil, economic and political lib- 
erty. It took many centuries to define liberty and to 
establish it as a controlling principle of social and 
political organization and action. Having been defined, 
having gone forward to several centuries of steady con- 
quest and having to all appearance established itself as 
a ruling principle of life and thought, it has now been 
more or less suddenly brought face to face with new 
and powerful challenges to its truth, to its adequacy 
and to its practicability. In other words, liberty, which 
thought it had put compulsion behind it once and for 
all, now finds itself again face to face with compulsion, 
engaged in bitter combat. The compulsion which liberty 
had been putting behind it for centuries was the com- 
pulsion of the individual despot or that of the small 
ruling class which gained and held power through the 
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long years. The compulsion which liberty now faces is 
altered in form but not in principle. It is precisely the 
same compulsion today that it was in days gone by. It is 
compulsion through the forms of government, even of 
democratic government, by a class, whether large or 
small, which deems itself privileged to rule because 
either of its number or of its intellectual inferiority. It 
must not be forgotten that despotism, compulsion, may 
be exercised by a majority just as much as by a privileged 
minority or a single individual. Indeed, there are few 
more certain tests of the existence of true liberty than 
the treatment of minorities. If these be free to think as 
they choose and to give expression to their thought as 
well as to work and to save, either singly or in co- 
operation with others, then and only then does civil 
liberty exist in fact and in truth. 

The effective protection of liberty against compulsion 
must rest not on force, but on moral principle. That 
moral principle must be openly declared and strictly ad- 
hered to if liberty is to continue to exist. Under any 
other circumstances liberty is doomed. It is precisely 
this fact which makes the oft-quoted Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Constitution 
of the United States, particularly its Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments, the Reform Bill, and the subsequent lib- 
eral legislation in the history of Great Britain, of such 
vital importance and significance at this moment. These 
great historical documents are the charter of liberty. 
He who supports and defends their principles in any 
land is a liberal. That honorable and inspiring name 
must never be allowed to their opponents and critics, no 
matter in what guise these may present themselves. The 
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real liberal is at once truly conservative, since he pre- 
serves and builds upon all that is best in the past, and 
progressive as well, since he constantly goes forward to 
new and constructive applications of his fundamental 
principles. There are very few radicals who are lib- 
erals; radicals are almost without exception advocates 
of compulsion in some one of its forms. Today it is 
liberty and liberalism which are attacked throughout 
the world. What shall be done about it? 

It is of vital importance to inquire what may be the 
real explanation of these attacks upon liberty, which 
has hitherto been deemed so precious. On consideration 
and reflection it will be found that in the realm of 
politics these attacks are without any substantial founda- 
tion whatsoever. It is true, to be sure, that free insti- 
tutions have not brought in their train all of the bless- 
ings that were expected of them, but that, in turn, is due 
to the imperfection of human nature. It was Napoleon 
who said that, “To have a really free people, the gov- 
_erned must be virtuous and the governors must be 
gods.” In other words, the gospel of liberty assumes 
a steadily improving humankind which will grow more 
and more intelligent, more and more unselfish and more 
and more public-spirited. Where liberty seems to fall 
short of human expectation, the cause is not to be found 
in liberty itself, but in that human nature which has not 
yet grown up to its full stature for the appreciation, the 
use and the enjoyment of liberty. What is wanted is 
not less liberty or restrictions on liberty, but a better 
humankind to comprehend and to use liberty. Intel- 
lectual and moral discipline is the crying need. 

It is in the realm of economics that these attacks on 
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liberty seek and find their chief weapons. It is true that 
too often liberty has been interpreted as license and too 
often its name has been seized upon by a false doctrine 
of liberty, which on the one hand would leave the 
_ individual free to respond to the profit-motive in what- 
ever way he might choose, even though some of man’s 
highest ideals were to be impaired or destroyed thereby, 
and on the other, would resist to the utmost those fun- 
damental and far-reaching social reforms, the accom- 
plishment of which should be an essential part of any 
doctrine of liberty rightly understood and applied in 
public policy. It is of the utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish between the true doctrine of civil, economic 
and political liberty and the doctrine of what is known 
as laissez-faire. The exploitation of one man by his 
fellows is no part of liberty; it is a form of license 
which, in the name of liberty, quickly proves itself to be 
true liberty’s worst enemy. Until the ideal of service 
dominates every form of human effort, including the 
profit-motive itself, liberty will not be secure. 

We are told by many voices that the free competitive 
system in production, which liberty invites, has failed 
and must necessarily fail since under its operation there 
can be no orderly balance between production and con- 
sumption. Therefore it is said that at whatever cost 
public control or compulsion must displace liberty in 
order that there may be no unemployment and that 
consumption and production may be in balance. But 
the matter cannot be so easily dealt with. As a matter 
of fact, the true reason for the conditions which have 
called forth this criticism of liberty, in more lands than 
one, is that our world of sovereign nations has not yet 
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been able or willing to adjust itself to those modern 
conditions which man’s new control over nature and the 
discoveries of modern science have brought about. Two 
thousand five hundred years ago this world was an 
enormous place; its parts were so widely separated from 
each other and so wholly impossible of contact or inter- 
course that they might well have been on different 
planets. Today, however, this world, with the ordinary 
obstacles of time and space removed, has become a 
small, compact and wholly interdependent group of 
populations. An important happening in Tokyo, in 
Vienna or in Rome is known to the very ends of the 
earth within a few moments of its occurrence. The voice 
of one with a message to his fellow-men may be heard 
simultaneously by millions of human beings scattered 
over thousands and thousands of miles of area. Philos- 
ophy, science, literature, the fine arts, commerce, have 
long since shown themselves superior to national bound- 
- aries and to any differences of race or of language. To 
all these new and truly revolutionary conditions, the 
governments of the world have failed to readjust their 
policies or the economic life of the several peoples which 
they are supposed effectively to represent. They are 
trying to fight a necessarily losing battle with knowl- 
edge and with nature. Believers in liberty, on the other 
hand, are trying to practise what they preach in a world 
of international anarchy and confusion, and this is prov- 
ing difficult to the point of impossibility. Here is the 
true cause of the gravest of the world’s problems. The 
highest task of liberalism today is to meet this situation, 
to show how to bring this international anarchy and 
confusion to an end and to solve these new problems 
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in constructive and forward-facing fashion without be- 
ing compelled to give way to compulsion in any of its 
forms. 

It is amazing how little man seems able to learn from 
the experience of those who have preceded him here on 
this earth. In one form or another, great or small, this 
very type of problem has been faced time and again, 
and yet our governments sit helpless, wringing their 
hands in its presence as it presses for solution in this 
year of grace. In ancient Greece it was the city-state 
which was the political unit, and naturally so. For some 
two thousand years the nation, in some of its forms, has 
been the ideal political unit for reasons that can readily 
be understood. We have now come to the time, how- 
ever, when, if liberty is to be preserved and extended, 
its upholders and defenders must be prepared to lead 
the way to the next stage of political organization. We 
must find how to apply to the unorganized political and 
economic world of today those wise and far-reaching 
principles which Hamilton and Madison wrote into the 
Constitution of the United States, which were in the 
mind of Bismarck when he built the German Empire 
and which have guided British statesmen in the organi- 
zation of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Joint 
action and responsibility in all that concerns every na- 
tion, with separate organization and responsibility for 
that which concerns but a single nation, is the ideal now 
to be achieved. The world is waiting for a new applica- 
tion of the federal principle. If liberty is to survive, it 
can only do so in a world organized on the principles of 
liberty, but in terms of present-day needs, conditions 
and opportunities. Only so can liberty find air to 
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breathe. Through the attempt permanently to balance 
production and consumption, nation by nation, liberty 
may easily be suffocated. There must be brought into 
existence a society of citizen-nations. Sovereignty, neu- 
trality, freedom of the seas, are all eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century words; what they represent has been put 
behind us and has passed into history. The conception 
of a League of Nations was admirable and farsighted, 
but unhappily the foundation upon which it was made to 
rest was outworn and insecure. It must be rebuilt in 
terms of today and tomorrow. The whole theory of a 
world of armed and jealous nations taking but most 
casual cognizance of their literally colossal joint and 
common interests, must be given up forever. There will 
be no permanent prosperity for any nation, and no last- 
ing peace, until this is done. Therefore the true liberal is 
looking to international understanding, international co- 
operation and international organization as absolutely 
_ necessary if the world is to be saved from political and 
economic collapse and if liberty itself is to be protected 
against the vigorous attacks of compulsion in any of its 
forms, these attacks being everywhere greatly strength- 
ened by doubts and difficulties that are local or national. 

It must be borne in mind that under the rule of true 
liberty each individual must have not only freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom of worship, but free and open access to an op- 
portunity to earn his livelihood. Shut out from that, the 
other forms of liberty can have little meaning for him. 
It is precisely because of this fact that the doctrine of 
laissez-faire is not an essential part of the true philoso- 
phy of liberty. No man may be permitted under the 
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forms of liberty either to prey upon his fellows or to 
take undue advantage of them or to shut for them the 
door of opportunity. True liberty and its use must com- 
bine freedom to earn and to save with ability and will- 
ingness to serve. A truly moral and self-disciplined 
people would itself observe these limitations, if such 
they be, upon liberty. But since there is no moral and 
self-disciplined people, and none seems yet to be in 
the making, it becomes an essential function of the gov- 
ernment which liberty sets up, to protect each individ- 
ual against exploitation by his fellows. Yet, when free 
government undertakes this protection, it must not be 
permitted to undermine the very principles upon which 
it rests. John Stuart Mill put it bluntly when he wrote: 
“The only purpose for which power can be rightfully 
exercised over any member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to others.’” 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that under any 
economic, social, and political system which is truly lib- 
eral, each man is to be treated on his merits and ac- 
cording to his deserts and permitted to make use of his 
opportunities in his own way and as best he can. Surely 
the parables of the sower and of the laborers in the 
vineyard illuminated this principle long ago. If all 
men are to be treated equally, no two men can be 
treated precisely alike. Each individual has his own 
needs, his own characteristics, his own traits, his own 
excellences and his own defects, and if he is to be 
treated equally with his fellows, allowance must be 
made for each and all of these in the process. The 
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whole history of civilization is a record of the develop- 
ment of differences between individuals and of the dis- 
covery of ways and means by which, despite these dif- 
ferences, men may live and work together with increas- 
ing understanding, increasing satisfaction and increas- 
ing comfort. These differences extend to everything— 
talents, earnings, services. To substitute uniformity for 
these differences is to displace life for death. 

All this seems so simple and a lesson so easily learned 
from the pages of history that one must wonder why 
its acceptance is even delayed, much less rejected, and 
why the world continues to flounder in the vale of fruit- 
less experiment when the sunlight of centuries of ex- 
perience and reflection is illuminating the mountain tops 
which surround us on every side. To be sure, we are 
confronted by a veritable army of backward thinkers 
and writers whose volubility is as resounding as their 
assurance is complete and misleading. The emotional 
appeals of these men are at the moment sufficiently 
powerful to hold the civilized world in a state of chaos 
and anarchy out of which anything may come. 

Even before the Great War, the forces of blind sel- 
fishness and economic nationalism were at work to 
check the progress which had been making and to 
break up the world into selfish, self-regarding and sus- 
picious units. A prosperous world trade, which had been 
slowly building through the centuries, was checked by 
protective and discriminating tariffs which had as their 
main purpose, not the public interest in the largest sense, 
but rather the support of privileged and self-seeking 
groups and classes in the various nations. The natural 
and necessary effect of this policy could only be to offer 
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artificial stimulation to the production of certain arti- 
cles behind the barrier of these protective tariffs while 
completely destroying the balance and adjustment of 
production and consumption, of supply and demand, 
in the world at large. In due time this destruction of 
the balance between production and consumption ex- 
tends to each and every individual nation and wrecks 
its prosperity. This is another story which has been told 
so often that one wonders why it should have to be 
told again, but an enormous outburst of unthinkable en- 
thusiasm can be had at any time, in any land, in sup- 
port of a proposal to develop home industry, no matter 
at what cost to the home or to the industry itself. When 
there is prospect of a quick: monetary profit, it is hard 
indeed to get men to raise their eyes and see the vast 
losses which this near-by profit conceals from view. Buy 
American, buy British, buy French, is the most destruc- 
tive of slogans. Sell American, sell British, sell French, 
and the buying will take care of itself. 

If liberalism is to repel the attacks which are now 
hurled so vigorously at it, there must be a restatement 
of liberal principles in terms of present-day economic 
conditions and problems and a new demonstration of 
their justice and their adequacy to solve those prob- 
lems. It will not be enough simply to repeat the old 
formulas. However true and however practical these 
once were, they must now be supplemented by the dem- 
onstration, in thought and in act, that liberal principles 
have a constructive answer to offer for present-day ques- 
tions and that they need not be, and indeed will not 
be, driven from the field by compulsion in any of its 
forms. 
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It may be said, quite bluntly, that compulsion, in ad- 
dition to being offensive in itself and while it may for 
a time serve as the instrument of a revolution, is wholly 
impracticable as a lasting principle of social, economic, 
or political organization. And it is so, simply because 
human nature will not put up with it. Reduce, if 
you will, all men to a common level and by nightfall 
they will have developed a million differences, and 
these differences are essential to human progress and 
to human happiness. The whole philosophy of eco- 
nomic, of social, and of political compulsion is false. 
It has been tried in every known form and it has failed 
in every known form. There is nothing new about 
Communism. It was the state of mankind when civili- 
zation was beginning to be. It was out of the homo- 
geneous jelly of Communism that mankind devel- 
oped, and the more rapidly he developed individual 
differences, traits, and capacities, the greater was his true 
progress and the more obvious the comfort and satis- 
_ faction of the human race and the nearer the achieve- 
ment of its highest ideals. 

The declared aims of that milder form of compul- 
sion which is Socialism are in large part quite in har- 
mony with the doctrines of true liberalism. The lib- 
eral believes, insists and aims to demonstrate, however, 
that these ends can be achieved without any encroach- 
ment upon the principles of liberty or without calling 
upon compulsion to displace liberalism. Any free, self- 
governing people should constantly endeavor to devise 
and to support those policies which are on the highest 
plane of morals and of public service. It is the task of 
_ education, particularly the education of public opinion, 
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to bring this about. There is much misconception as to 
what has already been accomplished in this respect, and 
a multitude of misleading statements and of absolute 
misstatements concerning it are in constant circulation. 
A favorite declaration of the radical is that under lib- 
eralism as practised in the United States some three- 
quarters or more of the national wealth is owned by 
perhaps 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the population. This 
is sheer invention. The distribution of wealth in the 
United States, while yet by no means all that it might 
be and will be, is nevertheless very wide indeed. There 
are certainly not fewer than 15,000,000 stockholders in . 
various corporate undertakings throughout the land or- 
ganized for some form of industrial, agricultural, trans- 
portation, financial, or other activity. The banks of the 
United States were two years ago holding savings de- 
posits to the amount of more than $25,000,000,000 be- 
longing to some 45,000,000 different persons. The 
building and loan associations counted a membership of 
at least 10,000,000 and the assets of these organizations 
exceeded $8,000,000,000. It is quite customary to 
overlook the fact that there are in this country about 
115,000,000 life insurance policies in force, having a 
total face value of over $100,000,000,000. At the time 
of the last federal census four years ago, half of the 
families in this country, 14,000,000 in number, owned 
their own homes. For every five families, there were 
four automobiles. Of every three families, two had 
telephones and electric service and 40 per cent owned 
radios. In the light of such fundamental facts as these, 
it is grotesque to assert that no progress has been made 
under liberty in bringing economic satisfaction to vast 
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armies of citizens. Moreover, it is quite customary to 
exaggerate the number of unemployed and to repeat, 
time and again, absolutely false statements regarding 
unemployment and child labor. There is in the United 
States a normally unemployed group amounting per- 
haps to 2,000,000, and it may be gravely doubted 
whether even in 1931-32 this number rose for any 
considerable length of time, if at all, above seven or, 
at most, eight million. During the past generation the 
standards of living of the whole population have been 
raised steadily and very greatly. The wage-earner has 
gone to his task under much improved physical condi- 
tions and has worked fewer hours at a constantly in- 
creasing compensation. The public health is cared for 
and protected in a hundred ways, and the services of 
preventive medicine may now be had in thousands of 
communities throughout this land in order to keep 
disease from making headway. It appears to be an es- 
sential part of the tactics of those who war upon lib- 
eralism to exaggerate and to vituperate. The answer 
of the liberal must be calmly and reasonably to examine 
the arguments that are made, to insist upon exact au- 
thority for statistical and other statements of alleged 
fact and, without yielding to the fanatical appeals to 
persecute or to deport those who attack liberty and lib- 
eralism, to repel their attacks by sober argument and 
by the demonstration of successful and constructive 
public policy based on truly liberal principles. 

It is vitally important that the liberal insist upon the 
fundamental fact that there are not, and shall not be, 
definite and permanent economic classes in the Ameri- 
can population. The wage-earner of today may become 
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the employer of tomorrow, and this employer’s son 
may in turn be employed on a salary or a wage. It was 
once a familiar saying that in the United States it is 
often but three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves. There is not, and must not be, a barrier to the 
rise of any honest, industrious and capable person from 
the status in which he begins his life activity to such 
other as his character, his intelligence and his talents 
may suggest and make possible. Above all else the lib- 
eral must resist the advance of the doctrine that at 
bottom in the social organization there is a class strug- 
gle, a class war, which must go on until victory rests 
with what is called the proletariat. Since in the United 
States we have no proletariat, it can neither be defeated 
nor victorious. It is amazing, however, to observe with 
what insistence emphasis is laid upon this hypothetical 
class war and how eagerly it is advocated by many of 
those who certainly should know better. Among those 
who are most insistent upon urging and supporting class 
war in some of its forms, no matter at what cost or 
damage to the public, are those who are most outspoken 
and most violent in their opposition to international 
war. Apparently they are for peace in the world at 
large but for economic war at home, and for bitter war 
at that. This is one more of the happenings which 
show the hollowness of the whole agitation to displace 
liberty for compulsion. 

There is still another and very subtle mode of seek- 
ing to undermine liberty and liberalism, without in any 
wise either changing the form of our government or 
appearing to alter the foundations upon which it rests; 
that is by the use of the taxing power in the interest not 
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of the whole people but of groups and sections. If there 
is to be a just and wise use of the taxing power and an 
equally wise and just expenditure of public funds, then 
those by whose authority the taxes are laid must them- 
selves help to pay the tax and be made tax-conscious 
thereby. The citizen who pays a direct tax of ten dol- 
lars this year and who is called upon to pay a direct tax 
of fifty dollars next year will be quick to concern him- 
self with governmental economy. If, on the other 
hand, he reads in the newspapers that his well-to-do 
neighbor who paid $1000 last year must pay $5000 
this year, he will simply smile, shrug his shoulders 
and let the taxing process go on. In a true democracy 
the support of government must rest consciously upon 
the shoulders of the entire population. It is no more 
consonant with democracy for a small minority of the 
population to pay the entire direct tax than it would be to 
have this small minority of the population exercise the 
whole authority of government through an electoral 
- system devised for that purpose. This is why the in- 
come tax with a very low exemption and the sales tax 
are the ideal taxes in a democracy. They are adjusted 
to income and expenditure and every citizen, not him- 
self a direct dependent, has both income and expendi- 
ture year by year. No matter how small the amount of 
the tax may be in any individual case, it marks the fact 
that he who pays it is a contributing citizen, schooled by 
this very payment to watch the actions of his govern- 
ment and to resent and to resist either abuse of power 
or extravagance on its part. 

Some day we shall have a careful historical analysis 
of the effect upon the cost of our federal government 
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due to the ratification of the Sixteenth Amendment. 
One quick and obvious effect of that Amendment was 
to put it in the power of Congress to make huge ap- 
propriations of public money for expenditure in any 
part of the United States, which sums would have to 
be paid, in greatly major part, by the inhabitants of a 
half-dozen of the more populous and richer states. So 
soon as this fact dawned upon the office-holding and 
office-seeking mind and ambition, a new scale of expen- 
diture began which has been continued year by year, 
increasing by leaps and bounds. When it is remem- 
bered that the present total indebtedness of the fed- 
eral government is in excess of $27,000,000,000 and 
that the total indebtedness of the states, counties, mu- 
nicipalities and other forms of local government is in 
excess of $18,000,000,000, it will be seen how stu- 
pendous and how staggering is the burden which we 
have permitted our governments, federal, state, and 
local, to put upon the backs of the farmer, the wage- 
worker, the salaried person and the wealth of the coun- 
try generally, for generations to come. This is a use of 
the forms of government that liberty has built which 
comes pretty close to substituting for liberty a most 
drastic form of compulsion. It should be insisted from 
this moment that every public budget be put in balance 
and that the burden of taxation be made to rest in some 
conscious degree upon the back of every individual citi- 
zen, however small his annual payment, in order that 
he may be made directly cognizant of what is being done 
in his name. If the power to tax be so used as to make 
saving by individuals impossible, society’s power to pro- 
gress will be destroyed, and the vast accomplishment of 
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public service by co-operation in the sphere of liberty 
will be wrecked. Gouverneur Morris spoke the sober 
truth when he told the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 that however the legislative power may be formed, 
it will if disposed be able to ruin the country.* 

The liberal will exert himself steadily to raise the 
standard of living of his own people and so to use the 
power of governmental control over international trade 
as to stimulate raising the standard of living of other 
peoples, in whatever part of the world they may be. 
This is perfectly possible and can be fairly and help- 
fully accomplished through discriminatory trade regu- 
lations. 

He will prevent the exploitation of the wage-earner 
or the salaried worker as well as the return of child 
labor, now happily abolished. 

He will establish in the several states an economi- 
cally sound system of social insurance, with such state 
supervision and co-operation as may be desirable or 
_ necessary, in order to safeguard men and women against 
the risks of modern industry, including unemployment, 
and against the deprivations attendant upon illness or 
dependent old age. 

He will put a stop to the exploitation of those nat- 
ural resources which have not already been alienated, 
in order that these may be so developed and used as to 
serve the largest public interest without permitting 
either monopoly or exploitation of the people. 

He will address himself through international con- 
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ference and action toward bringing about the establish- 
ment of an international monetary unit by which the 
monetary units of the several nations will be measured 
in terms of an agreed international standard, this to be 
fixed in terms of gold and silver bullion. This unit 
will do for the measurement of money what the estab- 
lishment of the meter and the kilogram have done for 
the measurement of length and of weight. The metric 
system quickly brought order out of what had been 
chaos. It is precisely this which our many national 
monetary systems need at this moment. The respon- 
sibility for the oversight of such an international mone- 
tary system, as well as its general administration, might 
best be placed in the hands.of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at Basle. 

He will exert every just influence to lower and to 
remove the many vexatious barriers to international 
trade which the prevailing economic nationalism of the 
world has brought into existence, to the loss of every 
nation. 

He will insist upon the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes through the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at The Hague and the reduction of 
the grotesque armies and navies which now oppress the 
world and are the chief reason for its insecurity, to the 
status of a police force, internationally controlled, to 
the end that the security of the world may rest upon a 
moral foundation supported by the collective action of 
all peoples. 

It is only in such ways as these and by widening as 
well as by integrating the whole area of civilization that 
the institutions which constitute liberty can be given op- 
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portunity to continue to live and to serve under the con- 
ditions which mark this twentieth-century world. It has 
become plain that within the limits of any single nation, 
however large or however populous, it is no longer pos- 
sible to restore and to maintain the balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. Therefore it is that, in order 
to relieve and to remove those economic conditions 
upon which the attack on liberalism so largely rests, 
the government, the agriculture, the industry, the 
transportation, the commerce, and the finance of the 
world must be adjusted to conditions of human life and 
action as these exist today. 

It is amazing what length of time it takes for ideas 
to make their way in the world. Those who pride them- 
selves upon being practical men resist stubbornly and 
to the utmost every attempt to improve human con- 
ditions by the application of sound, if generally ig- 
nored, principles in the light of long, if generally un- 
- known, human experience. Just now the handwriting 
is on the wall. The human race, as organized socially, 
economically, and politically, must quickly find ways 
and means to bring into existence such effective, world- 
wide organization as will relieve the grievous condi- 
tions which now exist in practically every land. Only 
in this way can new invitation and opportunity be of- 
fered to those institutions through which liberty speaks, 
to strengthen themselves and to develop so as to be 
able to face these new, indeed stupendous, problems 
for the solution of which quick choice must certainly be 
made between liberty and that compulsion which is lib- 
erty’s only alternative. 
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On this the sixteenth anniversary of that Armistice 
Day which saw the armed war between so many of the 
nations of the world brought to an end, it is with pro- 
found satisfaction that the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace has the privilege of presenting to 
a vast audience, numbered by millions in many lands, 
a group of the world’s leading statesmen who will speak, 
each one, however briefly, on the topic “The Family 
of Nations.” These appeals must be, and surely will 
be, to the enlightened public opinion of every civilized 
people. 

That the world should even contemplate another 
war while the tragic lessons of the last are still staring 
it in the face passes comprehension. By that great war 
the savings of more than two centuries were wiped out 
and some 30,000,000 human lives were either lost, 
ruined or crippled through participation, willingly or 
unwillingly, in that armed conflict. Surely it must now 
be obvious to every thoughtful mind what the outstand- 
ing statesmen of Europe constantly repeat in their pri- 
vate conversations, that another war at all comparable 
to the last would bring our Western civilization to its 
final end. There would then appear to be no reason 
why our great monuments of art and of industry, of 
religion, of philanthropy and of education, should not 
be buried beneath the shifting sands of time as were 
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and Mesopotamia which modern man is now patiently 
exhuming from their graves. 

War is made not by peoples but by governments. It 
is the plain business of public opinion to control gov- 
ernment so that it be not permitted to engage in inter- 
national war and then, when hostilities are begun, to 
make emotional appeal to the men and women who must 
risk their lives and all that they own in order to take 
part in the conflict not of their own making and to carry 
it on under governmental direction. If public opinion 
tells governments that there shall be no war, there will 
be no war. If public opinion does not tell governments 
in unmistakable terms that there shall be no war, then 
there may be war. 

In order to prevent war, no farther formal action by 
any honorable government is necessary except to keep its 
plighted faith. Substantially every nation has united 
in the solemn declaration of the Pact of Paris, now some 
seven years old, to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
‘tional policy. If this declaration be adhered to, if the 
plighted word of these governments be kept, what more 
is necessary, what new conferences, what additional 
agreements, are either possible or excusable? 

It is quite idle to say that the Pact of Paris does not 
relate to defensive war if by that be meant attack on 
another people in the name of self-defense. That is 
pure hypocrisy, for there can be no such defensive war 
if the Pact of Paris be adhered to. That nation which 
by armed force first attacks another in the guise of self- 
defense is waging not a defensive but an offensive pe 
and it has violated the Pact of Paris. 

What should follow the Pact of Paris? My answer 
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is, those steps toward closer international understand- 
ing, toward fuller international co-operation, toward 
better world organization to deal with all those things 
which are common to civilized peoples everywhere. 
This means that the separate nations are to be consti- 
tuted a genuine family and not merely a nominal one. 
They are to sit down together in constant council to 
deal with their common problems, to promote agricul- 
ture and industry, to relieve suffering, to raise the 
standard of living and to multiply the satisfactions and 
the happiness of men through the guarantee and the 
habit of that security and peace upon which alone these 
can rest. 

The one and only sure way to avoid war and to let 
militarism die of atrophy is to bring into existence ef- 
fective and practical substitutes for war and to insist 
that these substitutes for war be appealed to and used 
whenever international differences threaten. This 
means constant and intimate international consultation 
at Geneva, habitual use of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at The Hague and the bringing 
into existence of an international police force to pre- 
serve world order and to control world traffic when 
there is need. Is that vision quixotic? Is that hope im- 
practicable? If it be so, then man is not sufficiently 
civilized to protect his civilization and the tragedy, 
which our blindness for the moment may conceal, awaits 
either us or our children with appalling certainty. We 
shall have shown ourselves unable, through lack of in- 
sight, lack of courage and lack of capacity to preserve 
and to hand on to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren that civilization which our fathers handed on to 
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us. Now is the appointed time, now is the hour for pub- 
lic opinion to act and to insist that governments take 
their orders from it and from it alone, and that those 
orders be to establish and to protect the peace of the 
world. 


It is now my pleasure to present a distinguished 
statesman, fortunately also a warm personal friend of 
many years, who holds the distinguished post of Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Government 
of Great Britain, the Right Honorable Sir John Simon. 
And now to London, England-—— 


Sir Joun Simon: It is a moving experience for me to 
speak across the Atlantic to American homes on Armis- 
tice Day. Here in London, this morning, there has 
been held, around the Cenotaph and in the presence of 
the King and Queen, the annual Service of Memory, at- 
tended by vast crowds in a silence that recalls more 
loudly than trumpets the hopes and vows of sixteen 
years ago. And in every town and almost in every 
village of this land, the ceremony has been repeated. 
Sixteen years—and a new generation already grown up 
which has no personal recollection of those fearful 
years 1914 to 1918, but which knows that we are still 
in the clutch of their consequences, and which insist- 
ently demands security against their repetition. 

We feel from the bottom of our hearts that peace is 
the supreme need: that, compared with peace, all gains 
or losses fade into nothingness. 

How to make it more secure? Peace needs active 
co-operative effort. For us in Europe we seek to em- 
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body this effort in the League of Nations. And you 
cannot judge the usefulness of the League as an instru- 
ment for peace by making a list of its concrete successes 
or failures: its very existence provides an outlet for 
strained feelings, and establishes a habit of consulta- 
tion which has often proved invaluable and is now, 
I trust, going to prove more valuable than ever. While 
the United States remains apart from membership of 
the League, we gratefully acknowledge the many ways 
in which they make their potent contribution to this 
world effort. Indeed, we feel that Anglo-American 
co-operation for peace is an essential interest for the 
whole world. 

Secondly, the peace-loving nations of the world— 
and there are no two populations more universally de- 
voted to peace than those of our two countries—have 
to seize every opportunity to counsel moderation, to 
promote better understanding, to encourage agreement, 
to limit armaments. 

Peace is desired not merely as the alternative to the 
inconceivable horrors of war, but because it is the only 
possible basis for progress, and for life itself. I do not 
believe that peace-loving people can be frightened into 
peace, and I am not sure that talk of the imminence of 
war is always a contribution to the preservation of peace. 
For war itself is the outcome of fear and resentment and 
_ suspicion, and we shall not drive it away merely by argu- — 
ments of fear. We must work for the spirit that driveth 
out fear. We must develop by every means open to 
us that Good Neighborliness of which President Roose- 
velt so finely spoke. And in this resolve, Britain and 
America are at one. 
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Announcer: And now we return you to America—— 


Doctor Butter: We had expected, following Sir John 
Simon, to present to this world-wide audience Mon- 
sieur Barthou to speak for France as its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but the cruel hand of an assassin ended 
his life in the city of Marseilles some weeks ago and 
closed his eyes on this earth forever. We, therefore, 
present now an outstanding statesman from Central 
Europe who has been guiding the foreign relations of 
his new country since its constitution following the war, 
the distinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, Doctor Eduard Bene’. 
Now to Prague, Czechoslovakia—— 


Docror Bene’: If we could approach the sixteenth an- 
niversary of such a date as the 11th of November, 
1918, merely from a purely historical point of view, 
we could content ourselves with a statement of out- 
standing facts. We should emphasize the fact that the 
‘11th of November represented for a great part of Eu- 
rope a great moment of relief, for the Armistice marked 
the end of long hostility involving many parties, closed 
a long and exhausting chain of suffering and brought 
a terrible work of destruction to an end. These sacri- 
fices and these sufferings secured, at least in certain di- 
rections and in certain areas, an indubitable political 
progress, the dominance of absolutism in a great part © 
of Europe was substantially weakened, and political 
freedom and cultural development were secured for 
the small nations of Central and Eastern Europe. 
There were formulated a new atmosphere and condi- 
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tions for efforts towards a new order in Europe and 
throughout the world, for a new organization for peace 
and an orderly existence of the nations side by side. In 
other words, the 11th of November signified the close 
of one epoch and the beginning of another, the end of 
the old and the beginning of a new life. . . 

But, on the sixteenth anniversary of the Armistice, 
considerations of practical politics inevitably intrude 
upon reflections of an historical character, and the ques- 
tion arises what advance we have made in the building 
up of a new political order, in the establishment of a 
world organization for peace, and in protecting the new 
generations against a repetition of bloody warfare. Un- 
der the influence of the contemporary moral, political, 
and economic crises, there mingle especially today with 
these reflections profound feelings of anxiety and of the 
most serious thought for the maintenance of peace 
among the nations... . 

In the center of Europe where twenty years ago in 
the old Hapsburg monarchy the beginning of the war 
took place, we have not forgotten the emotions which 
dominated all civilized humanity on the 11th of No- 
vember sixteen years ago. We have not forgotten that 
the generations that finished the war consciously ac- 
cepted the moral obligation of protecting the nations 
against a repetition of war and of organizing peaceful 
co-operation among the nations. . . . Efforts to insure 
peace, order, and collaboration were from the very out- 
set the prime principle of Czechoslovak foreign policy. 
We have endeavored to apply this principle in rela- 
tions with all our neighbors, and we have sought to 
see it applied in the sphere of international politics, 
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especially by means of conscious, clearsighted, and stead- 
fast collaboration in the League of Nations. Allow me 
to say that we judge the development of post-war po- 
litical conditions without sentimentality and without 
Utopian fancies. We are well aware that no organiza- 
tion whatsoever will be able to obliterate differences 
among nations and states, that no national aspirations 
will disappear, and that disputes and conflicts can hardly 
be eliminated from the relations between nation and 
nation. Nevertheless, we shall never cease to proclaim 
our conviction that it is superfluous and unworthy of 
civilized nations to settle such disputes or even con- 
flicts of interest by methods of violence or by war, and 
that it is not only necessary but also possible to settle 
them by peaceful means. The problem of the organi- 
zation of Europe and the spirit of peace and collabora- 
tion among the nations as aimed at in the League of 
. Nations is no Utopia. I believe that despite all diffi- 
culties and crises the solution of that problem during 
the sixteen post-war years has made some advance. 
Peace of course must be systematically struggled for, 
the new order of things must be unceasingly worked 
for. I want to say that this is what we are doing in 
Central Europe, that this is what Czechoslovakia is 
doing, what the Little Entente is doing, that we are 
proving this by our constant co-operation and by our 
efforts all the year round. We do not give way to pes- 
simism. The elements of disintegration, hatred, and 
revolt, which come to the fore now and then in Central 
Europe and elsewhere, shrink, it is true, from no means 
and from no methods, as the recent horrible crime at 
Marseilles showed, but I believe that such deeds must 
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compel all states and nations to unite against the dark 
forces that aim at bloody conflict, and to intensify their 
efforts to insure peace and order by the organization 
of all countries and of all factors of good will. We in 
the center of Europe have never aimed at anything else, 
and we shall not cease to aim at this goal. We do hold 
and declare: war is not necessary, war is of no use to 
anybody. 


Announcer: And now we return you to America— 


Doctor Butter: I am now able to present to this au- 
dience the Prime Minister, President of the Privy Coun- 
cil and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, the boundary 
line between which and ourselves, unfortified, unpro- 
tected, and unarmed, should be a model for the bound- 
ary aes of the hele world. 

I have the honor to present the Right Honorable 
Richard B. Bennett. And now to Ottawa in the Do- 
minion of Canada—— 


Mr. Bennett: Prior to the Great War, security was 
discussed primarily from the viewpoint of alliances and 
armaments, and the discussion, insofar as it had a direct 
application to peace and war, was confined to those de- 
partments of government whose business it was to effect 
security by the means indicated. 

The discussions of today are quite different, alike in 
essence and in procedure. There is an altogether dif- 
ferent appreciation of the implications of the problem, 
though the problem itself is rooted in the same psy- 
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chology—fear. What the Great War has indelibly 
stamped upon human consciousness, however, is that se- 
curity is no longer possible by the methods and prac- 
tices previously employed. Loss of self-confidence; na- 
tional regimentation on a scale hitherto unknown; the 
surrender of liberty for the most ephemeral and make- 
shift protection—all this is evidence that a great portion 
of the human family prefers the mere illusion of security 
to facing the real causes of the world’s present state of 
fear. But the eternal truth remains that there can be 
no real security until the specter of fear is banished 
from the minds of the great masses of men and women 
whose social, political and economic problems are in- 
capable of solution in the present international atmos- 
phere of suspicion, doubt and misunderstanding. 

A further question rises to perplex us. If security 
were assured by the sacrifice of liberty, should it be 
purchased on those terms? It is the lesson of his- 
tory that, as civilization develops, constitutional liberty 
- emerges as the crowning achievement of that develop- 
ment. If it is to disappear as the price of security, can 
we pay the price and continue to progress? 

Obviously, there is no security in arms. The safety of 
one nation guaranteed by such means is the source of 
another’s fears. The memory of 1914 remains fresh. 
Its grim reality is for the moment a powerful incentive 
for the maintenance of peace and may prevent the re- 
currence of war in this generation on a world scale. But 
what of the generations of the future, released if but 
momentarily from the restraining influence of this 
dreadful memory? Will there again be waged what 
may then well be called “the last war,” or “the war to 
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end war”? Why the last? The answer is simple. If 
we accept the philosophy that man has not the moral 
force and power to rise above his present obvious destiny, 
then by one more act of final universal folly he will 
have reached his goal of self-annihilation. 

So I repeat there must be a new approach to this 
problem. It must be reconsidered in spiritual rather 
than material terms. Security based on armaments in- 
evitably means war. Security based on good will and 
friendly, neighborly relations, such as exist on this Con- 
tinent of North America, insures peace. 

I come now to the question of procedure—the method 
to be followed in solving the problem. This broadcast 
is in itself an evidence of a change of Forum. Once, as 
I have said, security was the business of those depart- 
ments of government intimately concerned with the 
strategic and political aspects of the problem. Now it 
has become the concern of all. Many millions of men 
and women within the sound of my voice, of every race 
and clime, have come to appreciate that their lives are 
the pawns with which the game is played. These mil- 
lions should know that another great war will be a 
conflict not primarily between armies, not between 
navies, not between aircraft fleets. It will be a conflict 
of peoples against peoples in which the scientific skill 
and perfected mechanism of each country is organized 
to destroy, maim or cripple the entire population of the 
other. It is difficult to realize what the effect on the 
popular mind will be when the character of the wars of 
the future is clearly visualized and understood. What 
will people then do with their scientific laboratories? I 
am speaking from a comparatively new world in which 
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the character, industry and enterprise of the pioneer 
have combined with scientific research to recreate on 
this Continent the civilizations of the old world. Who 
founded our great universities and schools of technical 
and scientific investigation? Was it not the pioneer of 
whom I have spoken, who believed that the fruits of 
scientific investigation which have been carried to the far 
corners of the earth could be further utilized in rescuing 
peoples from plague and famine, and administering to 
the comfort and improved conditions of the workers of 
the world? What would be his horror if he were today 
to find these very institutions mobilizing their ingenuity 
against human life! 

To chemistry we are indebted for modern anesthetics, 
which before the nineteenth century were unknown. 
Their general introduction into surgical practice is one 
of the most powerful agencies in the alleviation of 
human suffering. But to our horror we know that the 
chemist can appear in a réle of devastation to herald a 
program of destruction and annihilation yet only in its 
infancy. The inescapable conclusion is this: that the 
laboratories of science cannot be left as the playthings 
of those who vie with each other in the technique of 
human slaughter, but must be reclaimed for the bene- 
ficial use of mankind. I am speaking of a decision that 
will not be made today or tomorrow. It would be idle 
to suggest that we are dealing with a problem susceptible 
of easy or speedy solution. But I do believe that the 
people of the world are becoming conscious of the tragi- 
cally ludicrous elements in a situation that makes human 
beings the targets of their own inventions. This is being 
driven home to our generation in such a way as to bring 
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us immeasurably closer to a true appreciation of the 
problem and thereby nearer to a solution. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the Great War, the problem in its 
essence was stated by Lord Asquith in these words: 


The first and most obvious experience of this war is the 
unexplored and still incalculable effect of the harnessing of 
science to the chariot of destruction. We have seen in these 
four years only the rudimentary application of methods and 
agencies unknown and undreamt of in the campaigns of the 
past. Science has in these matters not only not said her last 
word, she is still lisping the alphabet of annihilation. If she is 
to be diverted from her humanizing mission of recreating our 
shattered resources, and reviving our waste places and endowing 
and enriching our common life, if she is to be diverted for 
another twenty years into the further elaboration of the 
mechanism and chemistry of destruction, we may as well pray 
for the speediest possible return of the glacial epoch. Better a 
planet on which human life has become physically impossible 
than one on which it has degenerated into a form of organized 
suicide. 


Men and women, we must accept these words either 
as a challenge or an epitaph. 


AnnouNcER: We return you again to the United 
States 





Doctor Buter: We are now to have the privilege of 
hearing a.representative of the nations of South Amer- 
ica. Far across the intervening ocean, mountains and 
broad lands, we go to the home of the former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Government of Brazil, who 
will speak to us from his own capital city. This distin- 
guished statesman will speak to us in the French lan- 
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guage, and, following his address, I shall endeavor to 
give a brief summary of his argument. I have the 
honor to present Doctor Afranio de Mello Franco. 
And, now, down to Rio de Janeiro— 

(Doctor de Mello Franco spoke in French.) 


Announcer: We now return you again to the United 
States of America 





The following is a translation of the address of Hits 
Excellency, Doctor Afranio de Mello Franco, broad- 
cast from the New York studio of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


How can a Family of Nations be constituted? In 
what sense should we understand this phrase? And 
what shall be the limits of the discussion on the subject 
of this world-wide politico-scientific symposium orga- 
nized by the eminent President Nicholas Murray 
Butler? Above every other consideration we wish to 
exalt the profound sentiment for peace among individ- 
uals, peoples and governments, as well as the high 
idealism animating this commemoration which was the 
inspiration of the distinguished President of Columbia 
University when he organized this kind of conference 
by radio among so many statesmen, proposing to them 
as the unique subject for the exchange of their thoughts 
the general idea of a “Family of Nations” in the historic 
light of the commemoration of the armistice between 
the various nations situated on all continents which were 
actors or less direct participants in the terrible drama 
of 1914-18. 

It would be impossible to conceive of an idea more 
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consoling, better inspired and with greater effectiveness 
for the rebuilding of a faith that was almost lost than 
that of a “Family of Nations,” that is to say, of an 
identity of fraternal sentiments based on the identity of 
human nature. The mystic idea of fraternity among 
men and among peoples is founded upon the postulate 
of the unity of the human family, that universal prin- 
ciple which led Carlo Cattaneo, one of the pioneers of 
Italian unification, to say that “even in time of war man 
recognizes in his enemy a fellow-creature.” 

I believe that that mysterious, imponderable and im- 
mortal force of human sentiment which is called love 
of man for his fellow-man will win out in the midst of 
the upheaval of low appetites, of conflict of material 
interests, of unbridled passions, of base intrigues and of 
all the other evil elements which create war. 

I believe that that natural and divine force is what 
constitutes and animates the “Family of Nations,” mak- 
ing its conception possible as a living physical and moral 
reality, whose vibrations can be perceived through the 
immense diversity of races, as well as in the complicated 
web of historic events. The moral unity of the human 
race is not only an ideal but also a fact clearly per- 
ceptible in the evolution of societies. Its root goes back 
to the philosophic systems of most distant antiquity 
to culminate with the advent of Christianity, in its 
highest form of expression. From that age-old root 
grew the flourishing tree of faith, in the shadow of 
which are sheltered like brothers men of all races, the 
human fraternity, the creative force of peace, because it 
is through it that men are purified and may be con- 
sidered as units in a single moral universe, in spite of 
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differences of customs, of race, of religion and of social 
class. It is therefore necessary that this latent effective 
energy be stimulated in all consciences and that it be 
based upon the unity of human nature in order that the 
world can march slowly toward juridical unity, not the 
integral and absolute unity which would result in the 
abolition of the characteristic individualities of each 
people but, on the contrary, the unity which, according 
to the concept of Mazzini, signifies agreement among 
all men as to aims and measures for the regulation of 
matters of interest and of universal rights or of great 
common needs. 

The submission of all the peoples to a definite juridi- 
cal rule limited to a certain number of universal interests 
is no longer a simple dream nor a sentimental Utopia 
but on the contrary a well-founded aspiration for the 
achievement of which all men of good will ought to 
co-operate. The record of European federation, of Pan- 
Americanism, of the doctrine of nationalities and of so 
many other political concepts, past and present, demon- 
strates the effort of human thought in restless search 
for a system capable of uniting all the nations or of 
juridically co-ordinating humanity under certain prin- 
ciples qualified to control the ideas, the interests or the 
needs which are universal. Nevertheless, that co-ordi- 
nation is possible only when it conforms with the in- 
flexible principle that all people possess the right to 
preserve their particular juridical physiognomy, their 
independence and their perpetual right to live in peace 
within their own geographical limits. Disregard of this 
essential principle of the juridical unity of nations has 
always been the cause of the failure of all the experi- 
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ments made throughout history for the realization of 
that ideal. | 

The desire for hegemony and the ambition for the 
conquest of supernatural power have always been the 
disintegrating forces which in our time as in the past 
have everywhere overthrown great empires such as 
those of Alexander, of Czxsar, of Charlemagne, of 
Charles the Fifth, or of Napoleon, all founded, never- 
theless, on an appearance of eternal solidity and on a 
majesty the brilliancy of which it seemed would never 
tarnish. Imperialism has never been the guarantee of 
peace, and the lesson of history shows us that the great 
leaders who adopted it as a political program have 
themselves paradoxically experienced a profound senti- 
ment for peace at exactly the moment when their ardent 
desire for conquest was most keenly felt. 

It is then necessary to oppose all ideas tending toward 
the creation of systems which may aim at the hegemony 
of one nation over the others, as well as the control of 
the strong over the weak, because the world no longer 
tolerates the construction of Czsarian empires erected 
and supported by force and having the pretension to 
make other sovereignties subservient to them. The time 
is definitely past when the classification of nations may 
be made according to the extent and quality of their 
military powers. That classification is now made accord- 
ing to the importance of economic interests and of the 
greater or less contribution of each to the equilibrium 
of the commercial, humanitarian, and moral relations 
of the universe. 

Force of arms is gradually giving way to reason. 
Violence is fading away before the prerogatives of jus- 
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tice. Nationalistic egoism is vanishing in face of the 
universal impulse toward a policy of co-operation, fra- 
ternity and peace. From the capital of Brazil, from that 
vast, fundamentally peaceful country which opens its 
frontiers to all those who seek means of subsistence by 
labor and orderly methods, I offer a fraternal salute to 
the friendly nations in the persons of those eminent 
statesmen who at this grave moment in the history of the 
world are assuming in their respective countries the re- 
sponsibilities of power and are the true guides of public 
opinion. 


Doctor Butter: It is now my privilege to ask you to 
cross with us the great Pacific Ocean, to go to the capital 
of the Empire of Japan and hear the voice of a dis- 
tinguished statesman and leader of opinion in that 
country, a former President of the House of Peers of 
the Imperial Diet. I present to this vast radio audience 

Prince Iyesato Tokugawa. And now to Tokyo 





Prince Toxucawa: It is very fitting that on this 
memorable day when we celebrate the Armistice a 
world-wide symposium on “The Family of Nations” 
should be broadcast at the instance of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and with the partici- 
pation of a number of the world’s leading men. For 
myself I feel exceedingly gratified to be given this 
opportunity of saying a few words. 

The political situation in the Far East has recently 
undergone notable developments of which the most sig- 
nificant is the birth of the new state of Manchoukuo. 
The view taken by the League of Nations of this situa- 
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tion was fundamentally different from that of Japan; 
and she had no course open to her but to withdraw 
from the League with which since its inception she had 
co-operated in every activity with utmost devotion and 
earnestness. It was, I assure you, with no little emotion 
that we found ourselves at the parting of the ways and 
no longer able to continue our membership. In this 
connection, I must emphasize that our separation from 
the League does not mean isolation from the family of 
nations. It has been the traditional policy of Japan to 
do her best for the promotion of international good. 
will and enhancement of world civilization. We are 
still participating in the general disarmament conference 
and other activities for peace undertaken by the League 
of Nations. We are endeavoring to promote friendship 
with other powers as a true member of the family of 
nations. It is not too much to say that Japan is the 
mainstay of peace on the Pacific Ocean. This will easily 
be recognized when one puts a simple question: “What 
would have been the situation on the Asiatic continent 
if there had been no Japan?” 

I have recently had an opportunity to travel in vari- 
ous countries of Europe and America and to have per- 
sonal contacts with peoples of those countries. It is with 
much gratification that I perceived that our position 
as the stabilizing factor in the Far East was being 
gradually recognized by the outside world. I conceive 
of the relationship of nations in the same light as the 
relation between individuals. When one has confidence 
in another, mutual understanding and good will follow 
naturally. 

Most sincerely do I hope that this anniversary of the 
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cessation of hostilities will prove to be one more mile- 
stone on the road to perpetual peace which is based 
upon a spirit of trust and confidence among nations. 


Announcer: We again return you to America 





Doctor BuTLer: We have now had the honor and the 
satisfaction of hearing the voices of outstanding states- 
men from London, from Prague, from Ottawa, from 
Rio de Janeiro and from Tokyo. They have united in 
messages of understanding, of statesmanlike interpreta- 
tion and of good will toward those hopes and ideals on 
the accomplishment of which the peace of the world 
must rest. ; 

Today, sixteen years after the ending of the Great 
War, the world stands between a great memory and a 
great hope. The great memory is of the undaunted 
courage, the unselfish sacrifice, and the supreme devo- 
tion of those millions who, often not in the least under- 
standing what it was all about, gave everything they 
had and could hope to be. No matter who planned the 
Great War or who blundered into it, tens of millions of 
human beings did quickly and bravely what they con- 
ceived to be their duty. That is our great memory. 

The great hope is that the world has learned the 
supreme lesson that might cannot and does not make 
right, that reasonableness and not brute force reaches 
the goal of justice, and that war between nations is now 
as much out of date as the torture chamber or the 
scalping knife. The world is looking for leadership 
toward the light. It gazes steadily towards the horizon 
and eagerly hails each new form that rises with a star 
of a lofty ideal. 
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The idea which we are trying to grasp and to realize 
is that a nation is a moral person with responsibility for 
its conduct towards others, and with duties that always 
and everywhere accompany its rights. There can no 
longer be sovereign nations save in the empty phrases 
of the law. Moral order is sovereign, and to it every 
civilized nation owes obedience. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” was the insolent an- 
swer of Cain to the Lord’s searching question, and his 
punishment followed apace. 

““A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.” 

Truly indeed, Cain replied, “My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.” 

The link between that great memory and this great 
hope is the remembrance of those whom we knew and 
loved, who went out to give all that they had and who 
made the great sacrifice; and the great hope is that we 
shall have learned the lesson which their sacrifice 
taught. There are no words more fitting to discover and 
to emphasize the link between the great memory and 
the great hope than those which Alfred Noyes wrote 
for this very anniversary: 


“They have no pact to sign,—our peaceful dead. 
Pacts are for trembling hands and heads grown gray. 
Ten million graves record what youth has said, 
And cannot now un-say. 


“They have no pact to sign—our quiet dead 
Whose eyes in that eternal peace are drowned. 
Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be fled; 
But youth sleeps sound. 
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“They have no pact to sign—our faithful dead. 
Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard, 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with red; 
And they will keep their word. 


“They have no pact to sign—our happy dead. 
But if, O God, if WE should sign in vain, 
With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed, 
Our dead will rise again.” 


VIII 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


An address at the dinner given by The Pilgrims of the 
United States in honor of John Buchan, M.P., 
New York, December 3, 1934 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Wherever Englishmen and Americans gather at this 
dark and difficult stage of the world’s history, whether 
on one side of the Atlantic or the other, their thoughts 
turn, and must do so, to their joint and collective re- 
sponsibilities as inheritors, and chief representatives left 
in the world, of the immortal principles of civil, politi- 
cal and economic liberty. There is no need to spend 
time upon sentimentalities or platitudes. We are face 
to face with strange and dangerous conditions, and it is 
with them that we must quickly deal. 

It is of first importance that the people of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations and those of the United 
States of America do not permit themselves or their 
governments to be separated in thought or in action 
even for a moment by the temptations and advantages 
which may be pressed upon either of them by any one 
from any quarter of the globe. Today the motto of the 
English-speaking peoples must be Steady! We dare 
not be stampeded in any direction by any external force 
or invitation. If all that we care for most is to be saved 
for our children and our children’s children and to point 
the way to a quieter and a more fortunate world, the 
English-speaking peoples must keep their poise, their 
self-confidence, their courage and their determination 
to understand each the other and to work always to- 
gether for their common end. 
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We have just now had three important declarations 
of opinion and of policy which have been heard wher- 
ever our language is spoken. Of these, the first in order 
of time was the speech made by the Prime Minister at 
Guildhall on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet some four weeks ago. Speaking at that impressive 
moment, the Prime Minister used these words: 


The stability and prosperity for which the Government is 
working cannot, however, be built up in this country alone. 
Nations cannot live on themselves or for themselves. While 
we have been strengthening our foundations which the eco- 
nomic crisis strained, we have had to give much anxious thought 
to the unsettled political state of the world. Peace is the su- 
preme need of the time. 


The second outstanding declaration takes first place 
among all recent utterances by public men in any land. 
It was made by General Smuts, speaking at a public din- 
ner given in his honor in London on the evening of 
‘November 12, when Lord Derby, the distinguished 
President of The Pilgrims of Great Britain, was in the 
chair. Presenting as he did a profoundly interesting 
and profoundly wise survey of the world’s conditions 
at this moment, General Smuts used this language: 


. To me the future policy and association of our great 
British Commonwealth lie more with the United States of 
America than with any other group in the world. If ever there 
comes a parting of the ways, if ever in the crises of the future, 
we are called upon to make a choice, that, it seems to me, should 
be the company we should prefer to walk with and march with 
to the unknown future. On that path lie cur past affiliations, 
our common moral outlook, our hopes and fears for the future 
of our common civilization. 
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These are wise and moving words, and no man who 
speaks the English language will hear them without 
that emotion which accompanies fullest and most cer- 
tain appreciation. 

The third declaration was that made by Sir John 
Simon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Government of the moment, in response to the invita- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to address a world-wide audience by radio on the 
afternoon of Armistice Day. Speaking primarily to the 
people of the United States, Sir John Simon said this: 


The Peace-loving nations of the world—and there are no 
two populations more universally devoted to peace than those 
of our two countries—have to seize every opportunity to coun- 
sel moderation, to promote better understanding, to encourage 
agreement, to limit armaments. 

Peace is desired not merely as the alternative to the incon- 
ceivable horrors of war, but because it is the only possible basis 
for progress and for life itself. . . . We must develop by 
every means open to us that good neighborliness of which 
President Roosevelt so finely spoke. And in this resolve, Britain 
and America are one. 


Shades of Patrick Henry! If this be pacifism, make the 
most of it! 

Unless I vastly mistake, it is the firm resolve of the 
overwhelming majority of our American public opin- 
ion not to permit either the sensational and jingo por- 
tion of the press or self-seeking lobbyists or those nar- 
row-minded fanatics who mistake rhetorical foolishness 
for patriotism, to weaken or to divert our government 
in its great and proper task of leading the way, as be- 
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comes this people, in rebuilding a broken and distressed 
world upon foundations of sound principle, of estab- 
lished peace and of enduring prosperity. 

But, it is said, while we cry peace, peace, there is no 
peace. Why not? What is the moving force behind 
these new and growing expenditures for armaments of 
every kind, for material with which to carry on that 
international war which substantially every nation on 
earth has formally renounced as an instrument of its 
national policy? The not very comforting answer is 
that men and governments do not trust each other’s 
word, and some of them do not trust their own word. 
What this world most lacks just now is faith in one’s 
fellow-men, confidence in public conduct and public pol- 
icy, so that the tasks of life may go forward without 
being under the constant shadow of a paralyzing uncer- 
tainty. 

There is absolutely no security to be found in arma- 
_ ments, however huge. The most heavily armed na- 
tion is the most insecure nation. A vast proportion of its 
population must be prepared to be sacrificed at any 
moment. Hear the words of a wise man: 


In spite of all the arguments in favor of great military 
force, no nation ever had an army large enough to guarantee 
it against attack in time of peace or to insure its victory in time 
of war. No nation ever will. Peace and security are more 
likely to result from fair and honorable dealings, and mutual 
agreements for a limitation of armaments among nations than 
by any attempt at competition in squadrons and battalions. 


This is the wise man’s answer to the discredited maxim 
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Si vis pacem para bellum. They are the words spoken 
by President Calvin Coolidge when addressing the con- 
vention of the American Legion at Omaha, Nebraska, 
on October 6, 1925. Ponder them well. 

What can the governments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and of the United States of Amer- 
ica do about it all? They can do this: The quickest and 
most certain path to the assurance of international peace 
is that the governments of the United States and of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations should now unite in 
this declaration: 


We reaffirm the solemn obligation that we took upon our- 
selves seven years ago when we ratified the Pact of Paris, 
under the terms of which we renounced war as an instrument 
of our national policy. Should any other power signatory to 
that Pact violate it for any reason whatsoever, we shall have 
no relations with that power while its act of violation con- 
tinues. We appeal to every other power signatory to the Pact 
of Paris to join us in this declaration. 


Let that be done, and public confidence will quickly be 
restored throughout the world, international trade will 
begin to be rebuilt, and the problem of disarmament 
will solve itself in due time to the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of all of us. With the United States of America, 
with Great Britain, with Ireland, with Canada, with 
Newfoundland, with Australia, with New Zealand, with 
the Union of South Africa, with India, and with the 
British Colonies all closed, whether for travel or for 
trade, to the word-breaking and war-making govern- 
ment, how long would its word-breaking and war-mak- 
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ing last? Moreover, our governments would be quickly 
joined by at least a dozen others, and a wall of substan- 
tially complete isolation would be built around the law- 
breaker. 

Some of the outbreaks which now threaten are less 
forms of war than forms of revolution. It is the pres- 
sure of unsolved problems of economic need, of unem- 
ployment, of unprotected disability, and of old age, of 
the want of proper food, clothing, and shelter, which 
are stirring millions of men everywhere to seek by some 
form of force that which reason does not seem clear 
enough and strong enough to give them. Until the na- 
tions which call themselves civilized leave off that 
highly disastrous form of war which is economic na- 
tionalism, they will not be able to make themselves se- 
cure against that final form of economic nationalism 
which manifests itself in war. In such a situation, wise 
men will not linger in their well-doing. To bring to- 
gether and to reorganize a true family of nations is the 

outstanding human need of the time in which we live. 

That the English-speaking peoples have both the ex- 
perience and the capacity to show the way toward the 
achievement of this great end is obvious. In the con- 
struction of the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
in the building of the government of the United States 
they have made it plain how common and general needs 
and ideals may be cared for and served without unduly 
limiting or suppressing local and individual independ- 
ence and opportunity. The new application of the fed- 
eral principle to build a true family of nations is that 
for which an anxious and troubled world is waiting. 
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May not we Americans cry aloud in the words of our 
own poet, Whittier: 


“Mighty alike for good or ill 
With mother-land, we fully share 
The Saxon strength,—the nerve of steel,— 
The tireless energy of will,— 
The power to do, the pride to dare” 





IX 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY MESSAGE 
TO THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN 


Response to request from the Associated Press of Japan 
for a frank statement regarding the present policies 
of the Japanese Government, to be published 
January I, 1935, in the newspapers of Japan. 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY MESSAGE 
TO THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN 


You have been good enough to ask me for a message 
to the Japanese people to be published in Japan on 
New Year’s Day. You tell me that the Japanese people 
are very anxious to hear frank and candid opinion from 
their close friends in the United States. I count myself 
one of these. 

The progress which your people have made during 
the past two generations in civilization and in the arts 
which are dependent upon it, is one of the wonders of 
the modern world. Japan has gained for herself a place 
in the front rank of twentieth-century peoples and her 
progress, her policies, and her national ideals have be- 
come matters of world-wide interest and of world-wide 
concern. 

The present provisions of law regulating American 
immigration from Japan are both unbecoming in them- 
selves and unfair to the Japanese people. These laws 
should have been amended years ago to provide that 
immigration from Japan shall be on precisely the same 
basis as immigration from any of the European coun- 
‘rics. 

I should be lacking in frankness, even in truthfulness, 
were I not to state the fact that in my judgment the 
Government of Japan is at the present moment putting 
in gravest danger all the great and honorable reputa- 
tion which her people have so finely won. Just as Ger- 
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many has destroyed in three short years the vast influ- 
ence and the proud leadership in so many fields which 
the progress of two hundred and fifty years had brought 
to her, so now Japan, by permitting the domination of 
her public policies by that militaristic party which is to 
be found actively at work in almost every land, is risk- 
ing her international reputation, her international au- 
thority and her international acclaim. 

It will not do to say that the problem of providing 
for Japan’s rapidly expanding population cannot be 
solved save by armed force and by conquest of new ter- 
ritory. That is not true. These problems can all be 
solved—as the liberal and moderate school of thought 
in Japan would, I feel sure, be glad to solve them—in 
terms of peaceful and friendly consultation and nego- 
tiation with other governments and with other peoples. 
Every one wishes Japan to prosper; every one wishes 
the standard of living of her people steadily and quickly 
to rise; every one wishes her to find new markets for 
her produce and ample food and other supplies for her 
growing population; but the civilized world will turn 
its back upon any people which insists upon trying to do 
these things by armed force. The day for that has 
passed. 

Neither will it be sufficient to point to what other 
governments, including particularly those of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States, have done in the 
past. Something more than two years ago an article by 
a Japanese writer was printed in an American magazine 
under the caption, “America Teaches, Japan Learns.” 
The argument of the writer was that everything which 
Japan was then undertaking and for which her govern- 
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ment was being criticized, had been done, in principle 
at least, by the Government of the United States in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal Zone, with the Domini- 
can Republic, with Haiti, with Cuba, with Hawaii, and 
with the Philippine Islands. Granting the cleverness of 
this argument ad hominem, surely in this day and gen- 
eration it will no longer be contended that a civilized 
nation may freely and without criticism undertake to 
imitate the blunders and wrong-doings of other civilized 
nations in years gone by. 

It is the argument of children, and not of grown 
men, that the prestige of a nation is to be calculated in 
terms of its armed forces, whether on land or on sea. 
Japan has joined in formally and solemnly renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy. What then 
does her government mean by so constantly and so 
openly preparing for war by huge new appropriations 
of public funds for military equipment and by insisting 
on every occasion on increasing its naval armament? 
The short and quick way for Japan to secure equality 
in naval armament is to join in limiting all arma- 
ment and in setting up an international police force 
to guard the highways of the world’s commerce. Any 
nation may have equality of naval armament when 
naval armament goes down to its desired minimum. 
Equality of naval armament when all nations are pre- 
paring for battle is for Japan an absolute impossibility. 

These are the frank and candid opinions for which 
you ask. They are given in a spirit of kindliness and of 
hope. The peace of the world today, upon which de- 
pends everything that man cares for most, is threatened 
on the one hand by the policies of Japan, under the 
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guidance of the militaristic elements of her population, 
and on the other by the long-time friction between Ger- 
many and France, which every effort is making to di- 
minish to a point where in future years it will cease to 
exist. 

In the movement toward international peace and re- 
stored economic prosperity, Japan may still take a lead- 
ing position and gain for herself new and honorable 
reputation and new and more widely extended author- 
ity. Pray let her do so. 

But she cannot do this by pursuing a militaristic 
policy. 


x 
FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


An address delivered on the invitation of the World Peace 

Foundation and the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education on the fifteenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the League of Nations, broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, January 10, 1935 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


No time must be lost if the world is to be brought 
back to the path of progress from which it turned aside 
some seven years ago to enter upon a path of dangerous 
reaction. Hardly had the Pact of Paris renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy been accepted by 
the governments of substantially every civilized nation 
than those same governments began to enlarge and to 
multiply their armaments, naval, military, and air, in 
preparation for the prosecution of that very war upon 
which they had professedly just turned their backs. All 
this was undertaken on behalf of that so-called security 
which is but another name for preparation for offensive 
war. 

With the passing all too soon, first of Stresemann in 
Germany and then of Briand in France, two great per- 
sonal forces making for peace and progress were lost 
to the world, and the places in official life which their 
death left vacant have not yet been taken. Public opin- 
ion is almost everywhere ready to support with eager- 
ness and increasing vigor those policies of international 
co-operation which alone can assure peace and prosper- 
ity, but unhappily that public opinion is often too inar- 
ticulate and often too leaderless to carry on a success- 
ful struggle with the untiring and thoroughly organ- 
ized minorities, well entrenched in their several coun- 
tries, which are insistently pressing policies which make 
both peace and prosperity impossible. 
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Those human ambitions, human aspirations, and hu- 
man passions which lead to war are not likely soon to 
be eradicated from the heart of man. Therefore, if 
these are not to result in constant war, ways and means 
must be found for dealing with them which are effec- 
tive substitutes for war. This means that those political 
and economic institutions which will make it possible 
to settle without armed conflict those differences be- 
tween. nations which are certain to arise from time to 
time, must be planned and brought into being. In short, 
the rule of reason must be substituted for the rule of 
armed force. This has been substantially done for indi- 
viduals within the life of each civilized nation. It now 
remains to accomplish the like end for nations them- 
selves in the life of the family of nations. 

The two obvious steps toward the accomplishment 
of this high purpose are the establishment of an author- 
itative permanent international court of justice, where 
causes between nations may be heard and judicially 
determined, and the establishment of a permanent coun- 
cil of consultation between nations, where those matters 
and problems which are common to several nations, or 
to all nations, may be calmly and reasonably considered, 
discussed and settled in an atmosphere and spirit of con- 
structive international co-operation. The court which 
we need is already in existence at The Hague and is 
splendidly discharging its high task. It shocks both the 
conscience and the intelligence of an American to re- 
member that, while his country played the most effec- 
tive part in planning and in organizing that court and 
while both great political parties have endorsed it and 
every President and every Secretary of State for thir- 
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ty years has supported the principle upon which it rests, 
a small and determined minority, taking advantage of 
the traditional procedure of the United States Senate, 
has been able year after year to prevent the acceptance 
by our Government of the protocol giving adhesion and 
support to this institution. Were our Government truly 
representative of public opinion, such action would have 
been taken long ago by overwhelming vote. 

The council of consultation which the world needs is 
in existence through the League of Nations at Geneva. 
It is true that, despite its fine record of achievement, the 
League as it is now organized will doubtless have to be 
modified in not a few respects if it is fully to accomplish 
its high purpose. In its present form, the League was 
necessarily an outgrowth of the great war; in the form 
which it will one day take the constitution of the 
League will think less and less of war and more and 
more of international co-operation for the highest ends 
of social, economic, and political policy. The literally 
appalling resolution by which the Senate of the United 
States proposed in 1919-20 to act upon the Treaty of 
Versailles, which treaty contained the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, is clear proof how little the Sen- 
ate of that day comprehended the problem with which 
it was called upon to deal. The adoption of that reso- 
lution would, as President Woodrow Wilson then said, 
have nullified, not ratified, the treaty. 

During the past fifteen years, public opinion has made 
much progress in comprehending that what is proposed 
is in no wise to commit the Government of the United 
States to interfere with or to be involved in matters 
which solely affect the nations of Europe, of Asia, or 
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of South America. On the other hand, it is to bring 
about a situation in which the United States will take 
not only responsibility but leadership in dealing in co- 
operative fashion with those problems and happenings 
which directly affect the American people because they 
affect the peace and prosperity of every nation. 

On this fifteenth anniversary of the coming into ex- 
istence of the League of Nations, we should dedicate 
ourselves anew to the task of making plain to public 
opinion what is involved in the choice that the world 
is now called upon to make. It is a choice between eco- 
nomic and political nationalism on the one hand, which 
means economic suicide and political revolution, and, 
on the other, such international understanding and co- 
operation as will give new strength to the foundations 
upon which alone peace and prosperity can securely 
rest. We may either open our eyes and our minds and 
press forward to constructive progress, or we may close 
our eyes and our minds and drift down the stream 

which leads to the chasm marked suicide. 


XI 


A GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


An address delivered at the annual meeting of 
The Pilgrims of the United States 
New York, January 23, 1935 


A GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


I should like to speak to you of one of the most im- 
portant happenings that has ever taken place in the his- 
tory of our English-speaking peoples, or in the history 
of the world, and which is going forward almost with- 
out notice on the part of most of us. 

At no time in history has there ever been so wide- 
spread and so grave a questioning of the underlying 
principles of the political, the economic, and the social 
order of mankind. From the time when the Greek 
philosophers began their classic examination of those 
questions, down, perhaps, to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, these discussions were confined to what 
may be called the leaders of opinion, the intellectual 
classes, and those who, by reason of circumstance or 
capacity, were guiding the affairs of their several peo- 
ples. In our time, however, this constituency has been 
broadened and extended by the spread of principles of 
democracy, until it includes substantially the entire mass 
of mankind. Men and women everywhere, in America, 
in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and in Australia, are now 
in position of authority with respect to the formation 
and guidance of public opinion and through it, to the 
control of the conduct and policies of government. 

That is the underlying fact which gives so grave and 
so weighty importance to the discussions which are go- 
ing on at this moment, and which in various nations 
have already taken forms which we English-speaking 
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peoples look upon as in high degree revolutionary. But 
while this has been going on, and is going on, we over- 
look the fact, most of us, that the British government, 
in endeavoring to work out a system for the political 
administration of the peoples of India, is undertaking 
the severest task which friends of the democratic prin- 
ciple have ever been called upon to attempt. 

There have been two great historic efforts to unify 
the world. The first was that of the ancient Roman 
Empire, based upon the idea of conquest, and which 
was to establish, and for centuries did establish, the 
Pax Romana, the Roman peace, from the Euphrates 
to Gibraltar, from the sands of North Africa to the 
North Sea and to the wall which ran from what is now 
Edinburgh to what is now Glasgow. That attempt to 
unify the world broke down. This is neither the time 
nor the place to examine the reasons why. 

The next great attempt, not in fact to unify the 
world, but to organize a large part of it on the ruling 
principles of Anglo-Saxon traditions and institutions, 
was that made by the English-speaking people begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century. Instead of being based 
upon conquest, as was the Roman undertaking, this ef- 
fort was based upon colonization and the extension of 
trade. It was rather political and economic, than mili- 
tary. The history of what it accomplished and how it 
accomplished it is one of the wonders of the world. 

Underlying this great attempt, extending now over 
four centuries, is faith in the fundamental principles of 
civil, economic, and political liberty as these have been 
worked out and manifested over the generations. De- 
spite differing geographic, linguistic, religious, and ra- 
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cial influences, taken by and large, wherever the Eng- 
lish-speaking people have gone, there has gone with 
them supreme and consistent faith in the underlying 
rock on which they have been building their own na- 
tional life for centuries. F 

We know what happened in the case of what was to 
become the United States of America. We know what 
happened in the case of those great nations which were 
to become part of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. But now, the British Government is undertak- 
ing, with characteristic soberness, dignity, patience, and 
confidence, the most stupendous task of all, and that is 
to extend these principles to what we refer to as India, 
without in the least knowing, most of us, what that term 
means. é 

I speak of this attempt in the superlative, because I 
feel quite sure that conditions justify it. When I re- 
call our 3,000,000 English-speaking colonists, scat- 
tered along the Atlantic coast, and when I recall the 
few tens of thousands who instituted Australia, or the 
Union of South Africa, or New Zealand, or Canada, 
one must be appalled, when he faces the conditions of 
the problem which India presents, for that extension 
of these underlying principles which is now being at- 
tempted. 

Let me summarize in very few words what the essen- 
tial facts are. What we call India has been more or 
less known for over four hundred years. The Dutch, 
the French, the English, sought it out when they were 
trying to discover ways around the world, and that 
same John Cabot who came out to what is now New- 
foundland and Canada was one of those who made the 
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early voyage to India. The East Indies Company was 
chartered as long ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and it took over the systematic development of Indian 
territory, carrying with its economic development very 
important rights of administration and rule. We know 
what happened. And finally, about seventy-five years 
ago, the Government of Great Britain took over the 
responsibility for the administration of that great area, 
and the present problem began to take its form. 

In those Eastern lands where public opinion, as we 
know it, has been very late in forming, ideas move 
much more slowly than we are accustomed to find them 
move in western Europe and here on this side of the 
Atlantic. But finally the note was struck by the British 
Government in the responsible statement made by the 
Secretary of State for India in the House of Com- 
mons, on August 20, 1917, and these were the words 
he used: 

“The policy of His Majesty’s ine with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in 
India,” note that phrase, “as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” 

That meant that an attempt was to be made to in- 
stitute responsible government in India, and responsi- 
ble government, as those words were need by the Brit- 
ish Government, meant a government democratic in 
form, resting ultimately upon public opinion, expressing 
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itself through a poll of qualified voters. We realize 
the difficulties and embarrassments which even now, 
after five hundred years of experience, attend those at- 
tempts among us, whether made in Great Britain or 
in the United States or in Canada or elsewhere, even 
though the population be substantially of one race and 
substantially of one language. 

But look at the situation in India. India is as large 
as the whole of Europe without Russia. India has twice 
the population of the ancient Roman Empire which, 
as I said to you a moment ago, extended from the 
Euphrates to the Straits of Gibraltar, and from Africa 
to Scotland. We have 3,000,000 square miles of area 
in continental United States; we have 123,000,000 
population. India has little more than half our area, 
and nearly three times our population. But that popu- 
lation, instead of being united in tradition, in back- 
ground, in language, is as diversified as can possibly 
be imagined. 

First, and as is always the case in the East, the re- 
ligious divergences are deep and controlling. And in 
India, religious divergence means not merely difference 
in form of worship, but profound difference in faith 
and conviction, not only as to matters religious, but 
as to matters social and political. Two-thirds of the 
population of India is Hindu, and that form of faith 
is based upon caste. Something less than one-third is 
Mohammedan, and that form of faith is based on the 
equality of man. I say nothing of other religions which 
are of minor importance. 

There is here a great and outstanding divergence 
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which must be reckoned with in any political organi- 
zation. This is something quite unknown to us in these 
days, and quite unknown to Great Britain in these mod- 
ern times. 

And, second, there is the diversity of language. 
Surely it is difficult enough, we find, to work demo- 
cratic institutions when we all speak English. The 
problem presented in India is how to do it with people 
who use 12 major different languages and 200 dia- 
lects, many of which are wholly non-understandable to 
the neighbor whose language or dialect is different. 

And then, over and above the difference in religion 
and language, is the extraordinary political background. 
When we speak of British India, we mean about half 
the territory and about three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. British India, under the general direction of the 
Viceroy responsible to the Crown, consists of 9 prov- 
inces. These are organized, and are to be organized 
in this new scheme, in fashion similar to our States, 
each with a provincial legislature and a provincial ad- 
ministrative system. But in addition to these 9 prov- 
inces of British India, there are nearly 600 Indian 
States each of which has an inheritance of independ- 
ence, autonomy and pride. Over 100 of them are im- 
portant, with large areas and great wealth. Something 
over another hundred are in the second order. Then 
there are about 300 which are smaller than many of 
our counties. 

So that when you come to formulate a plan of gov- 
ernment for India, the British Government and the 
British Parliament have to take account of the differ- 
ences in religion, the differences in language, and the 
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differences in traditional background, and bring them 
all together. 

I wish that every one within the sound of my voice 
might read, not the whole of the report which has been 
submitted to the Parliament—that is too long and too 
detailed—but the introduction to that report occupying 
some twenty-seven or twenty-eight pages, and the sum- 
mary which accompanies it. I measure my words when 
I say that it is one of the most important documents in 
recent political history, if not the most important. It is 
beautifully written, clear, succinct, direct, and it outlines 
a form of government adapted to these extraordinarily 
difficult conditions in which two fundamental principles 
of our English-speaking institutions are carefully pre- 
served and illustrated. 

These are, in the first place, local self-government. 
The provinces and the states divided into groups are to 
have their provincial and, so to speak, local legislatures. 
They are to have very large powers. They are to be 
elected in different ways, are to be subject to change 
and adaptation as experience shall outline and prescribe, 
but the great principle of local self-government, which 
is Liberty’s answer to Despotism, is now going to be 
extended to India. 

Then they propose to use the second great controlling 
principle of which we ourselves are the outstanding expo- 
nents, which has found splendid manifestation in our 
Constitution and in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and which is the one road to the organization of 
the nations of the world for peace and prosperity, and 
that is the principle of Federation. This is the principle 
of a common agency, a common authority, to deal with 
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those matters which are of universal concern, without 
interfering with the local self-government of the states 
and the provinces. 

With various concessions, proper concessions, diplo- 
matic concessions, statesmanlike concessions, to these 
conditions which I have summarized, this form of gov- 
ernment has been drafted by a Joint Committee com- 
posed of men of the highest distinction and is now under 
consideration in the British Parliament. If it is adopt- 
ed, as it almost certainly will be, at a time when demo- 
cratic principles are being challenged and flouted, not 
only in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, and in Mexico, 
but at home, it will prove that the British people are 
going forward with courage and determination to ex- 
tend those principles over this vast area and to this tre- 
mendous and diversified population. 

That is a most astounding fact and phenomenon, In- 
stead of being of no interest to us because it is so far 
away, it is of profound and immediate interest to us 
because it is right at home. The two countries are sep- 

arated by thousands of miles of ocean and land, to be 
sure, but the ideas, the principles at stake, are iden- 
tical. 

It has seemed to me that at this time, when these 
very principles are so subject to challenge and to attack, 
it is worth while for us to turn our attention, however 
briefly, to this literally stupendous attempt to extend 
those principles which have made our English-speaking 
world possible to this many-sided Oriental people, dif- 
fering as they do from each other in religion, in lan- 
guage, in race, and in political and social tradition. 

This is an outstanding fact of great importance, and 
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I am one of those who like to use the opportunity which 
these gatherings of the Pilgrims present, to dwell from 
time to time, not so much upon the superficial things 
of the moment, as on the deeper principles and the 
loftier ideals that are at work in the world and of which 
our English-speaking people are the historic conserva- 
tors and exponents. 





XII 


A MUCH-NEEDED PRAYER 


An address delivered at the 181st Commencement of 
Columbia University, June 4, 1935 


A MUCH-NEEDED PRAYER 


The Litany of the Book of Common Prayer reaches 
the highest plane of self-examination as well as that 
of human aspiration. Its content reflects the thought 
of Saint Chrysostom and of Martin Luther, but its su- 
perb form is cast in the classic English of Cranmer. 
There is no depth of human feeling which it does not 
sound and no height of human effort to which it does 
not rise. It is not, therefore, a prayer for any one time 
or place or circumstance; it is a prayer everlasting and 
without limit of time or place. It is a prayer for today 
and tomorrow as well as for yesterday. 

In opening his classic work on The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Gibbon used these words: “In 
the second century of the Christian era, the Empire of 
Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth and 
the most civilized portion of mankind. . . . The gen- 
tle, but powerful, influence of laws and manners had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. Their 
peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the advantages 
of wealth and luxury. The image of a free constitu- 
tion was preserved with decent reverence.” There fol- 
lowed a happy and prosperous period of some four- 
score years, during which this great portion of the civ- 
ilized world enjoyed peace, prosperity, and content- 
ment. Civilized man has not been so happy and so 
contented from that day to this. 

The world of today is not so fortunate by any means. 
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Its action, or more accurately its inaction, is the natu- 
ral and necessary result of world-wide lack of con- 
fidence. The world is, therefore, merely drifting on 
the tide of circumstance, with dangerous rocks and 
shoals surrounding it on every side. Governments 
do not believe what other governments may say, largely 
because they do not believe what they themselves say. 
The plighted word of a government given in a solemn 
treaty is now too often looked upon either as a merely 
rhetorical record of a dubious aspiration, or as a con- 
tract to be set aside more or less bluntly if occasion 
or advantage shall so invite. There is no technicality 
of language or of law to which men and governments 
will not resort in order to escape the obligation to 
remain true to their plighted faith. Had the Allies 
who dictated the Treaty of Versailles kept their word 
in the matter of reduction of armaments which they 
voluntarily and clearly pledged, Germany would have 
been deprived of the invitation to enter upon the amaz- 
ing course of action which has recently been hers, to the 
~ dismay and disturbance of the whole world. Had Japan 
kept the faith instead of yielding to the pressure of her 
militaristic group and of economic advantage, we might 
by this time have seen a peaceful and orderly and a 
highly approved extension of Japan’s influence in the 
Orient without any breach whatsoever of morals or of 
public law. When sixty odd nations, including our 
own, quickly ratified the Pact of Paris by which war 
was renounced as an instrument of national policy, and 
then immediately entered upon a huge increase in their 
appropriations for all the instruments of war, they did 
as much to bring about, to deepen and to prolong the 
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world-wide economic depression as any single force or 
influence could possibly have done. They absolutely 
destroyed confidence in their plighted word. 

It is precisely this which is the matter with the twen- 
tieth-century world, namely, fundamental and far- 
reaching lack of moral integrity, since nothing can be 
more disastrous than for a government to fail to keep 
its word. 

Moreover, both within nations and between nations 
we are confronted day by day with a really appalling 
display of pride, vainglory and hypocrisy, as well as 
of envy, hatred, and malice and all uncharitableness, 
where good faith, kindliness, and the highest spirit of 
human co-operation should always rule. He who lives 
on the other side of a more or less imaginary line of 
national boundary, particularly if he speaks another 
language, is looked upon as an outlaw deserving of no 
kindliness, no generous understanding and no co-opera- 
tive effort of any kind. He must shift for himself no 
matter at what risk of damage or even of death. This 
is sO preposterous an attitude that all morality, to say 
nothing of all Christian feeling, is revolted by it. “Pa- 
triotism,” said Doctor Johnson, “is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” He made this remark to a group which 
included Charles James Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edward Gibbon, and Boswell himself. What did he 
mean by it? “Not,” says Doctor Boswell, “a real and 
generous love of country, but that pretended patriotism 
which so many in all ages and countries have made a 
cloak for self-interest.” What Doctor Johnson saw 
so clearly nearly two hundred years ago is manifested 
today in unprecedented degree. It is not true but false 
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patriotism which is exhibited in envy, hatred, and mal- 
ice toward nations other than our own. It is not praise- 
worthy, it is despicable. 

Within a nation matters have become even worse. 
He who by dint of natural endowment or well-used 
opportunity or exceptional capacity has climbed the 
ladder of human ambition to a point where he is in ad- 
vance of many of his fellows either in agriculture, in 
industry, in commerce, or in finance, is tacitly assumed 
by multitudes to owe his success either to illicit and im- 
moral conduct, to imposition practiced upon his less 
fortunate or less well-endowed fellows, or to a course 
of highly reprehensible and even dishonest behavior. 
Such as these are quickly assailed as enemies of the 
body politic and the social order, not because they have 
failed, but because they have succeeded; not because 
they have not worked, but because they have worked 
and been able to save such surplus of their earnings as 
remained after the cost of their livelihood had been 
met. Quickly we are told that success in any field of 
human effort is the result of privilege, of favoritism 
or of fraud, and that the only just cure for these things 
is that we should all be compelled to be failures by the 
compulsion of the many to whom success is denied or 
for whom it is impossible through lack either of intel- 
ligence or of character or of environment or of oppor- 
tunity. 

The first stage in the criticism and denunciation which 
so often follow success of any kind, but particularly 
material success, is envy which, in turn, is quickly at- 
tended by hate and that by malice. It was Chesterfield 
who shrewdly said: “People hate those who make them 
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feel their inferiority.” The perfectly baseless notion 
that society is organized in fixed, definite, and mutually 
antagonistic class groups, each of which should be in- 
tent upon putting barriers and limitations upon the 
others, is in large degree responsible for the prevail- 
ing immorality and unreasonableness which, unless 
quickly conquered and rejected, will end by destroying 
all incentive to human effort to reach the highest type 
of accomplishment and of service. The result could 
only be calamitous for mankind as a whole. 

There is not, there cannot be and there should not be 
any such thing as equality among men, save equality of 
opportunity and equality in respect to provision for so- 
cial and economic security. Equality in any form other 
than these is a denial of the fundamental facts of hu- 
man nature and of human life. Indeed, it is a charac- 
teristic not of life at all but of death. Of course, no 
man or woman must be trodden under foot or held 
to unrequited service in any form, but on the other hand 
there must be no artificial obstacles put in the way of 
him who has the capacity, the skill, the knowledge and 
the opportunity to develop his powers to the utmost. 
In a world built upon clearly understood and clearly 
stated moral principles, liberty and true equality can 
and should exist side by side. Under no other circum- 
stances can either liberty or true equality exist at all. 
Those,,who rise highest are necessarily few in number 
and, therefore, it is against these that the gibes and 
jeers, the sneers and contempt, of the great multitude 
are so constantly stirred and directed. These exhibi- 
tions, let it be repeated time and again, are the outcome 
not of just criticism or of the application of any sound 
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principle of morals or of social justice, but simply new 
evidence of abundant envy, hatred, and malice. The 
political and social order may conceivably be disrupted 
and overturned by such forces as these, but it never can 
be reconstructed, reformed and uplifted by them. They 
are to be gotten rid of at all hazard. Not long ago Sir 
James Barrie told the University of Edinburgh that, 
“Envy is the most corroding of the vices and also the 
greatest power in any land.” 

On this day of reflection and of looking forward, 
there is no more earnestly needed prayer than that of 
the Litany: 


From all blindness of heart; from pride, vain-glory and 
hypocrisy; from envy, hatred, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness, 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


XIII 


THE CHATHAM HOUSE CONFERENCE 


An article written for The Argonaut, San Francisco, 
California, August 23, 1935 


THE CHATHAM HOUSE CONFERENCE 


It is high time to recognize the fact that the incom- 
petence and faithlessness of governments are putting 
our entire civilization in jeopardy. Almost without ex- 
ception they seem quite unable to grasp the funda- 
mental facts of the existing world-wide economic chaos 
and to address themselves to intelligent dealing with 
them. The economic isolation and nationalism which 
have run round the world like fire during the past ten 
years have not only destroyed a vast portion of the 
world’s commerce and paralyzed a vast portion of the 
world’s industry, but they are and can be only the 
forerunners of national and international disaster on 
a colossal scale. To say that any nation is getting out 
of the depression while such policies are being eagerly 
followed is cynical nonsense. 

Moreover, the governments almost without excep- 
tion have shown that the most solemn treaties mean 
nothing to them and they go their several ways blithe- 
ly, regardless of their outstanding treaty obligations. 
The most conspicuous examples at the moment are 
Japan and Italy, but every other nation which signed 
the Pact of Paris, renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy, and then proceeds to go forward with 
preparations for war and with the building up of huge 
armaments, has indicated that its word cannot be trusted. 

Is it any wonder that throughout the world there is 
general lack of confidence and that this lack of confidence 
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is not only paralyzing industry, commerce, and transpor- 
ation everywhere, but halting the progress of civilization 
itself? 

It can no longer be said that no definite and construc- 
tive program has been proposed for dealing with these 
situations. Where governments in their official relations 
have failed, private citizens of the highest competence 
and representative character have succeeded. 

On March 5-7 last, there was held at Chatham House 
in London an International Conference on steps to be 
taken to restore confidence, which met on the invitation 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

‘More than sixty of the world’s leading statesmen, econ- 
omists and men of affairs, coming from ten different na- 
tions and representing every sort and kind of political 
opinion, met in that Conference and were able to agree 
unanimously upon recommendations of policy concern- 
ing: (1) the promotion of trade and the reduction of un- 
employment, (2) the stabilizing of national monetary 
systems, (3) the better organization of the family of na- 
tions, to give security and to strengthen the foundations 
on which international peace must rest. The recommen- 
dations unanimously adopted by the Conference were 
these: 

I 


1. Seeing that the commercial policy of creditor na- 
tions is of supreme moment to the financial and eco- 
nomic stability of debtor countries in all parts of the 
world, this Conference recommends that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, the 
world’s greatest creditor nations, be requested to con- 
sult together and with such other Governments as it 
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might be advisable to approach, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon measures to enable the debtor nations 
to meet their obligations in goods and services and thus 
of materially assisting in the work of creating stability 
and restoring confidence. 

2. The Conference draws the attention of Govern- 
ments to the desirability of forming low-tariff or free- 
trade unions on the model of the Ouchy Convention to 
which any nation which did not originally join might 
afterwards adhere on the same terms. 

In this connection attention is also directed to the 
treaty drafted at the Montevideo Pan-American Con- 
ference, with special reference to the most-favored- 
nation clause. : 


II 


Seeing that the instability of currencies and the 
chaotic condition of exchanges are among the chief 
causes of: 


1. the difficulties which trade experiences every day in 
concluding international transactions; 

2. many of the barriers farther restricting that trade, 
such as exchange restrictions, compensation, and clear- 
ing treaties, quotas, and many of the increases of 
tariffs; 

3. the accumulation of gold at a few centers and the 
hoarding of gold on an extensive scale; 

4. the discouragement of long-term lending, the re- 
sumption of which would mean increased movement 
of goods and a reduction in the abnormal volume 
of floating balances; 
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5. a narrowing of the world’s market and a decline of 
world prices, 


We recommend that the leading Governments, espe- 
cially in the first instance those of France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, should consult one another 
without delay for the purpose of coming to a provi- 
sional stabilization of exchange on the basis of gold— 
allowing for the possibility of readjustment in case of 
need—with a view to the establishment of a stable world 
gold standard. 


III 


Fundamentally, international, economic, and finan- 
cial problems depend for their solution upon the pres- 
ervation of peace and the restoration of political confi- 
dence and security. 

Throughout the world, the people as a whole are 
earnestly desirous of peace and eagerly anxious that 
practical steps be taken to secure it. 

Therefore, the policies of Governments and their 
use of the organ of international organization should 
be such as will strengthen the habit of consultation be- 
tween nations on equal terms, and thus keep them out 
of the atmosphere of war which, when it exists, makes 
almost impossible an adequate period of time for nego- 
tiation and the peaceful solution of disputes. These 
policies would include: 


I. Strengthening the League of Nations and increas- 
ing its influence and authority as an impartial instru- 
ment of all the nations. 
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2. Steadily building the habit of the judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes by use of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and of commissions of en- 
quiry and conciliation. 

3. Checking the constant growth of armaments which 
may so easily be used for violating the pledge given 
in the Pact of Paris and which are so heavy a burden 
upon the tax-payer. 

4. Steps to increase the effectiveness of the Pact of 
Paris by providing a regular method of consultation 
and by affording an adequate interpretation of the 
Pact and of the obligations implicit in it. 

5. Recognition by peoples as well as by Governments 
of the fact that continuous consultation is the best 
safeguard against war and that should restraints ever 
be necessary, economic measures could or would be 
effective if virtually universal and that, if effective, 
military measures would be unnecessary. 

6. Co-operation of the nations to raise the standard of 
living of their several peoples and to assist in solving 
their pressing social problems as has already been 
undertaken through the International Labor Organi- 
zation. 


IV 


Believing it to be important that there shall be made 
available in accessible form all possible accurate infor- 
mation with respect to international economic relations, 
we recommend that the Trustees of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and the officers and 
directors of the International Chamber of Commerce 
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shall give consideration to the practicability of spon- 
soring jointly the institution of a competent commis- 
sion to make a comprehensive and exhaustive survey 
and study of international economic relations in all of 
their aspects, to the end that a better understanding of 
these relations by the peoples of the world may be pro- 
moted and the cause of economic stability and progress 
furthered. 


The distinguished men who assembled at Chatham 
House came as individual citizens of their several coun- 
tries and of the world. They were under no instruc- 
tions from governments and under no obligations to 
conform to any preconceived policy. Their sole obli- 
gation was to their own intelligences and to the promo- 
tion of the cause which had brought them together. The 
fact that this company of outstanding men agreed unani- 
mously upon a program to be placed before the gov- 
ernments of the world and urged upon them for adop- 

_tion, will in due time be seen to have been the most out- 
standing achievement of an international character since 
the World War. Those who came from Germany agreed 
with those who came from France; those who came from 
Italy agreed with those who came from England; those 
who came from Belgium and from Holland agreed with 
those who came from the United States; and all agreed 
together. This definite and specific program has now 
been placed, either in English, in French, in German, 
in Spanish or in Italian, before the members of gov- 
ernments and the leaders of opinion in every part of 
the world. Moreover, and most important, this pro- 
gram received, at Paris in the month of June last, the 
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unanimous indorsement of 600 men of affairs, drawn 
from 40 different nations, who were then assembled 
at the annual meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. It would take some hardihood for any of- 
fice-holding person to deny the weight of the indorse- 
ment which has now been put behind the Chatham 
House program. It, and apparently it alone, points the 
way to significant economic recovery and to interna- 
tional peace. 

Behind this program, however, lies and must lie the 
moral problem of requiring governments to keep their 
plighted word. It is quite useless to make treaties if at 
the very first opportunity they are either denounced or 
treated as if non-existent.: An individual who does not 
remain true to his plighted word quickly loses his repu- 
tation. Why should not a government be treated in 
precisely the same fashion? 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Statement written on the invitation of the Editor of 
The Houston (Texas) Chronicle 
November 3, 1935 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


What we are witnessing throughout the world is a 
conflict between economic aspiration and political prin- 
ciple. Within the boundaries of several nations—no- 
tably Russia—this conflict has taken the form of do- 
mestic revolution and the establishment of Commu- 
nism both as an economic and a political policy. In 
other countries—notably Japan and Italy—this conflict 
has led to aspiration for the acquisition and control of 
additional territory with. supposedly important eco- 
nomic resources, such acquisition to be made even at 
the cost of international war and the frank repudiation 
of existing treaty obligations. 

At this point we come upon a new and very fright- 
ening conflict, namely, that between economic aspira- 
tion and moral principle. If moral principle is to be 
overcome by economic aspiration, then our children 
and grandchildren will not have long to wait for the 
collapse of what we have been accustomed to call West- 
ern civilization, now some three thousand years old. 

The outstanding world problem, both national and 
international, is to find ways to meet in a spirit of jus- 
tice and human kindliness, and without delay, the proper 
economic aspirations both of nations and of individuals 
in order that the temptation to international war and 
to domestic revolution may be removed. Within the 
nations whose institutions are built upon a foundation 
of liberty—and these include the English-speaking 
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countries, France, Switzerland, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the Scandinavian countries—efforts are mak- 
ing, and every effort should be made within the limit 
of tested political principle and sound morals, to offer 
solution for the economic problem of the individual. 

In similar fashion, the nations of the earth assem- 
bled together in conference must find a way to offer 
like solution for the economic problem of those nations, 
particularly Germany, Italy, and Japan, where expand- 
ing populations are pressing heavily upon the limita- 
tions set by national boundaries and national authority. 

We have come to a time when it is vital that we re- 
cast our notions as to the meaning of a nation. No na- 
tion can longer be looked upon as an end in itself or 
as a final and complete economic, social, and political 
unit. Every persistent attempt so to regard a country 
must end in national suicide. It is just this national sui- 
cide which the people of the United States, and those of 
several other countries as well, are now engaged in 
attempting to bring to pass by their policies of economic 
nationalism. 

As I have pointed out many times both in Europe 
and in America, the nations of the earth are now pre- 
cisely where the thirteen American states were after 
they had gained their independence and before they 
had organized a federal form of government under the 
Constitution of the United States. World organization, 
world consultation, world co-operation are essential 
alike to national prosperity and to international peace. 

We are now witnessing a vivid and convincing illus- 
tration of this truth. The Government of Italy, in con- 
tradiction to its plighted word given in four treaties, 
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has determined to engage upon offensive war for an 
alleged economic purpose. The many peoples of the 
world whose governments are organized in the League 
of Nations with its seat at Geneva are now assuming 
responsibility to test, without armed violence and with- 
out war, the underlying principles upon which that 
League rests. They deserve the support and co-opera- 
tion of the American people and of the American Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, we are not members of the 
League of Nations, as we should have been save for the 
bitter personal and partisan feud of 1919, and there- 
fore we are not at the moment able to take effective 
part in preventing war in the world. We are and in- 
tend to remain, neutral in any war so far as those 
words mean abstention from armed violence; but no 
government and no nation can remain morally and in- 
tellectually neutral in respect to a war which arises be- 
cause and when a nation, which has given its plighted 
word not to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy, breaks that pledge and begins offensive action 
against another nation. Neutrality involves neither in- 
tellectual ignorance nor moral blindness. Moreover, 
even if war be prevented or stopped, the international 
economic problem will remain. It can only be solved 
precisely as the American states solved their economic 
problem when they ratified the Federal Constitution 
and began building that union of states which has be- 
come the outstanding example of the possibilities and 
achievements of the federal principle when extended 
over a wide territory and a diversified population. 
The time has gone by when for a. government to 
obtain sovereignty over a new area means that it there- 
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by increases its economic resources. No government can 
steal such new resources. It must pay for them either 
by purchase made through trade or by payments made 
for labor. These economic processes can go on just as 
well without sovereignty as with it, so soon as men open 
their eyes and see that trade is no longer local, sectional, 
or national, but in all its essentials international and 
worldwide. The people of our Southwestern States can 
see these facts more clearly than many of their fellow- 
countrymen, since the cotton and the oil which they 
produce in so great measure are essential elements of 
commerce throughout the world. In order to sell, some 
one must buy. In order to buy quickly and satisfac- 
torily, artificial barriers to’ buying and selling must be 
removed. Alexander Hamilton’s argument for a pro- 
tective tariff made to the Congress of the United States 
nearly a century and a half ago was unanswerable in 
the terms in which he advanced it. Today, Hamilton 
would be the first to point to the fact that the protec- 
tive tariff which he had then advocated has done its 
work; that we have built up a highly diversified indus- 
try throughout our country and that the time has now 
come when, with fullest protection of a high standard 
of living for our people, we must shape our policies to 
become those of a creditor nation in an interdependent 
economic world. 

There is little use in arguing or demonstrating 
against war or insisting upon being neutral in case of 
war, if all the acts of a people and its government are 
such as to lead to war. When nations join together ef- 
fectively to prevent war, there will be no war in which 
any of them will be called upon to be neutral. 


XV 


GOVERNMENT, LIBERTY, AND THE 
ECONOMIC WAR 


An address delivered at the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Alumni Council of Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, November 9, 1935 


GOVERNMENT, LIBERTY, AND THE 
ECONOMIC WAR 


This is a moment in which I find myself filled to 
overflowing with sentiment. One may not come from 
Morningside to Amherst without following the path 
of a great tradition—a tradition, if not the most signifi- 
cant, certainly one of the most significant, in the intel- 
lectual history of the United States. In the building of 
our modern American universities, whose history is yet 
but a half century old, it- was the ideals, the training, 
and the influence of Amherst that played a dominant 
part. 

Your President has referred in gracious terms to my 
old teacher,’ the link and the forger of the link, be- 
tween Amherst College and Columbia University, and 
who pointed the way to the most significant and the 
most permanent aspects of university organization in 
our country. He brought them with him from Ger- 
many. He had visited also the universities of Italy and 
France and Great Britain, and from them all he had made 
for himself a plan of action and he proposed, if possi- 
ble, to bring it to reality on this side of the Atlantic. 
He tells us the story in that remarkable and fascinat- 
ing book, Reminiscences of an American Scholar,’ in 
which the Amherst of fifty and sixty years ago is pictured 

1The late Prof. John W. Burgess, 767. 

2Burgess, John W., Reminiscences of an American Scholar (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934), p. 430. 
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to perfection with affectionate understanding and insight, 
and in which he tells the story of the early beginnings of 
his march toward the accomplishment of his ideal. 

Columbia University, built upon the foundation of 
old historic Columbia College, would have been quite 
impossible without the personalities and the influence 
that came to it from Amherst. It was not Burgess alone, 
although he was the outstanding captain, but it was 
the group of young men whom he had led here on the 
Amherst campus into the study of some aspect of po- 
litical science, who had gone at his suggestion and under 
his guidance to the German universities, and who came 
back to join him on his faculty of political science at 
Columbia, which was almost the first beginning of the 
formal and systematically organized university devel- 
opment. So I am quite within the bounds of truth 
when I say that to come from Morningside to Amherst 
is to follow the path of a great and a lasting, and to me 
a very precious, tradition. 

Why did Professor Burgess select political science as 
the dominant interest of his life? Why did he build 
the first and most important school in that field of 
knowledge? Why did he summon these brilliant young 
men to seize hold of the political sciences at some point 
of contact, to perfect themselves as research-workers 
and scholars and to join him in his life-chosen task? 

Was it not because with the eye of a prophet and a 
seer Burgess foresaw the movement of the forces which 
were shaping the world and foresaw the kind of prob- 
lem with which the men of the next century were to be 
brought face to face, and that it was his wish perhaps to 
bring the ripest scholarship to the service of mankind in 
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meeting those problems and in discharging those tasks? 
If you will read, as every thoughtful American should, 
his Foundations of Political Science,*® you will find com- 
pressed into a hundred pages the essential foundations 
for an understanding of the world in which we live, when 
viewed from its aspect of social, economic, and political 
organization, and you will obtain the most useful, the 
most helpful, and the most inspiring introduction to 
an understanding of this twentieth-century world and 
all it means and may mean as it changes and shifts so 
rapidly under our eyes. 

It was Burgess’s custom and habit, as it should be 
those of any really great teacher, to make sure that his 
students understood the fundamentals of the subject 
with which they were to deal. Details and specific 
problems might come later on, but, first and foremost, 
the educated man, the trained mind, the ripe scholar, 
must have at his disposal an understanding of the fun- 
damental principles which are at stake. The analysis 
which he gave of those fundamental principles is classic, 
and I speak in measured language when I say that 
there has been nothing comparable to it since the Poli- 
tics of Aristotle. There is no other so precise, so philo- 
sophic, so profound, and so definite analysis of the bases 
of the life of organized mankind to be found anywhere 
in modern literature of any language as that which he 
gives. 

What are those foundations? We must distinguish 
between a nation and a state and a government. We 
must learn to use those terms with accuracy, with defi- 


8Burgess, John W., The Foundations of Political Science (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 158. 
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niteness and understanding, and we must try not to 
confuse them in our thinking or in our public action. 
A nation he defines as an ethnic unity inhabiting a geo- 
graphic unity. He points out that it is not easy to meet 
in fullest terms that definition, but that a large part of 
the history of man, particularly in the Western world, 
has been an attempt to meet it. Men of the same lan- 
guage, of the same tradition, of the same racial origin, 
have tended to bring themselves together in groups 
and have tended to expel from their society and their 
neighborhood those of different racial origin and differ- 
ent language, or to oppress and suppress them. They 
have endeavored for reasons primarily of safety, as that 
term used to be conceived, to make their home in a 
geographic unity. 

An ideal geographic unity is Italy, cut off from the 
rest of Europe by the Alps, by the Adriatic, and by the 
Mediterranean. Another ideal geographic unity is the 
British Isles. Another is the Spanish peninsula, shut 
off from Europe by the Pyrenees and from the rest of 
the world by the Mediterranean and the Rock of Gib- 
raltar and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Men have been moving about, trying to bring the 
racial groups together and to get control, primarily for 
that factor of safety and security, of geographic unity. 
You can see it in the history of the United States as 
recently as the middle of the nineteenth century, reach- 
ing out for the Pacific coast, for the Oregon country, 
for Texas, for Florida, in order to complete a geo- 
graphic unity for the national home. 

But a nation is not a state. A nation may be wholly 
unorganized. It may be called the mass. It may have 
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a consciousness of likeness without any consciousness 
of purpose. A nation becomes a state or a state is or- 
ganized within a nation so soon as man orders him- 
self socially and politically, when he comes together 
with his fellows and agrees to live in certain ways, to 
do certain things. There you begin to find the origin 
of all our modern problems and of all our modern po- 
litical, economic, and social movements. 

They are not new. Each generation flatters itself 
that, being young, it is facing the novel. All that it is 
doing in being young is to face the old in new form, 
and its first task should be to find out what has been 
the history of that old thing which now presents itself 
in new aspects to those who live at the moment. 

When the state is politically organized it sets up a 
government. The government represents the state in 
its relations with the individual by a process of dele- 
gation. Sometimes the state sets up that government 
by tradition; sometimes it sets it up through an unwrit- 
ten constitution, as in Great Britain; sometimes it sets 
it up through a written constitution, as in the United 
States, in France, and in various other countries follow- 
ing the Great War. But it sets it up somehow. 

Then the question arises, What is its sphere? For 
seven hundred years the English-speaking peoples have 
led the way in answering that question. Since Magna 
Carta they have been concerned with the line between 
government and liberty, with the line between dele- 
gated power and reserved civil, political, and economic 
rights. The whole history of the Western world is 
and can only be written in terms of that struggle. The 
line is a fluctuating one. It moves toward government 
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or toward liberty as the traditions change, as the impact 
of forces alters, as new problems arise or as science un- 
folds new capacities and new instrumentalities for the 
use of man, as time and space begin to disappear as 
obstacles and the electric spark and the instruments 
which carry it make this world, not only interdepend- 
ent but one, in all that concerns the life of the mind. 

That fluctuating line between government and lib- 
erty and the tracing of it is the key to an understanding 
of the world in which we live. There are those—and 
they are many—who feel that the eight-hundred-year 
struggle for liberty has been lost; that it is now only 
a question of time when those who have been devoted 
to it so long, who have believed in it so earnestly and 
have struggled for it so unselfishly, will surrender and 
accept the alternative; that the line between govern- 
ment and liberty should disappear and that govern- 
ment, and government only, should represent the state. 

Do you realize over how large a portion of the civ- 
ilized world that conclusion has already been reached? 
Do you realize how many of our fellow men are today 
living in a state where government and state are co- 
terminus and where civil, political and economic lib- 
erty has disappeared? 

In Russia it has gone one way, in Italy another, in 
Germany another, in Japan another, and over a large 
portion of the world there is that political, economic, 
and social chaos which is only a hopelessly incompetent 
name for despotism. You must come from the East 
to the River Rhine before you are back on ground 
where this struggle is going on successfully and where 
it is being insistently held and taught that the line be- 
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tween government and liberty shall not be destroyed, 
but continued and strengthened to the end that liberty 
may continue to be the watchword and the ideal of civ- 
ilized man. But only in Scandinavia, in France, in the 
Netherlands, in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and in the United States of America is that true. 

The struggle is on, and the next hundred years will 
determine whether we are going the way of the old Ro- 
man Empire or whether we are going to continue the 
path of constructive development in the field of intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom. Let me read to you the 
sentences with which the great historian of Rome, 
Theodor Mommsen, ends his History of Rome: 


We have reached the end of the Roman Republic. We have 
seen it rule for five hundred years in Italy and in the countries 
on the Mediterranean; we have seen it brought to ruin in 
politics and morals, religion and literature, not through out- 
ward violence but through inward decay, and thereby make 
room for the new monarchy of Cesar. There was in the 
world, as Czsar found it, much of the noble heritage of past 
centuries and an infinite abundance of pomp and glory, but 
little spirit, still less taste, least of all true delight in life. It 
was indeed an old world, and even the richly-gifted patriotism 
of Cesar could not make it young again. 

The dawn does not return till after the night has fully set 
in and run its course. But yet with him there came to the 
sorely harassed peoples of the Mediterranean a tolerable even- 
ing after the sultry noon; and when at length, after a long 
historical night the new day dawned once more for the peoples, 
and fresh nations in free government commenced their race 
towards new and higher goals, there were found among them 
not a few in which the seed sown by Cesar had sprung up 
and which owed, as they still owe, to him their national 


individuality. 
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In years long gone by, when at the University of 
Berlin I was a student of the great Mommsen, I once 
asked that scholar why he had ended his history of 
Rome at that point. His answer was, “Because I could 
never convince myself as to the interpretation of what 
came afterwards.” Mommsen ended his history with 
what he could clearly comprehend. He avoided the field 
which to him, that great scholar, that philosophic mind, 
was still dark. 

We are precisely at a point like that. Many of us 
have been complacently resting on our intellectual 
oars. In England, in France, and in the United States 
we have been taking for granted the eternal verity of 
the Petition of Right, the Declaration of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, /¢ Déclaration des Droits de PHomme, 
the Reform Bill, the Parliament Act, and the rest. We 
have been perfectly certain that we were making prog- 
ress in the development of ordered liberty. 

But despite our certainty there is skepticism, discus- 
sion, and debate, and either men are turning through 
hopelessness to despotism or they are seeking to intro- 
duce it among us in one form or another because they 
believe it will produce better results for the whole peo- 
ple than the system of liberty which we have been striv- 
ing so hard and so long to develop. 

Let us not take our eyes off demonstrated historic 
facts. The nineteenth century was the great outstand- 
ing period in the history of the world for liberty and 
its development. In England alone the standard of 
living of the people was raised fourfold in that time. 
The population of Europe increased from 180,000,000 
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to 425,000,000. A hundred million men and women, 
many of them at the very bottom of the economic scale, 
left Europe for America, Asia, Africa, and Australia to 
find new homes, to build new states, and to seek those 
opportunities for comfort and satisfaction and self- 
expression which did not seem readily at hand in the 
old lands. 

Then came the impact of new inventions, of immense 
increase in our power of production. The electric spark 
began destroying time and space, multiplying effort, 
and confronting us with new problems of adjustment 
growing primarily out of production and consumption | 
and the ease with which they could be thrown out of 
balance under these new and world-wide conditions. 

Then the economic pressure, plus the ambitious zeal 
of those who would be despots, brought upon the world 
the awful calamity of the Great War. That Great War 
is still going on. We mistake if we think the world was 
disarmed on November 11, 1918. We mistake if we 
think that hostilities ceased with the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Governments then laid down tem- 
porarily their military arms, but they proceeded to de- 
velop their economic instrumentalities and to engage 
in a terrifying and destructive war which is impoverish- 
ing the whole world. We talk of unemployment; we 
talk of depression; we talk of economic loss. It is all 
the accompaniment of economic war. The war is still 
going on and the grave danger to liberty is that, in 
order to try to win that war, peoples may range them- 
selves behind despots in order that their national force 
and strength may more readily, more easily, and more 
quickly mobilize the state into action. 
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That is the explanation of Mussolini; that is the ex- 
planation of Hitler; that is the explanation, first of 
Lenin and then of Stalin. Consciously or unconsciously, 
completely or incompletely, these great peoples feel 
the need to arm themselves for economic war, and they 
do it in a way that destroys liberty for themselves and 
imperils liberty and its development in the rest of the 
world. 

Our trouble today is international anarchy and inter- 
national economic war. No nation, however rich, if it 
still thinks it is rich, however populous, however large, 
or however powerful, can restore prosperity to itself, 
much less to the rest of the world. The problem is a 
world problem to be solved by international action, by 
international policy, by international adjustment, with 
an understanding of these ruling conditions, studied 
and acted upon in the light of eternal and everlasting 
principles. 

The state must study the problem of government as 
it presents itself in 1935, and not only as it presented 
itself in 1215 or in 1776 or in 1789, and it must study 
it with a view and for the purpose of protecting and 
preserving and developing that field of personal, civil, 
economic, and political liberty on which the whole of 
our intellectual and spiritual civilization depends. 

What is the reason for our love of liberty? It is not 
that we wish license. It is not that we would prey upon 
our fellows. Far from it. It is because only when the 
individual human spirit is free that it can express it- 
self in terms of personality and that personality can 
matter. Without liberty we are all reduced to the com- 
mon denominator of universal likeness, and with that 
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progress and the possibility of progress disappear. 

We are, therefore, at a parting of the ways and the 
responsibility resting upon the people of the United 
States is so great as to be literally appalling. By these 
developments of the past fifty years and by the results 
of the Great War we have become the great creditor 
nation of the world. For that very reason the respon- 
sibility for leadership is ours. For a government such 
as ours or a public opinion such as ours to turn its back 
upon these great world problems, which are our prob- 
lems, is to show a lack of understanding and a lack of 
moral purpose which are almost incredible. If the 
American people are to be restored to their old and ac- 
customed measure of happiness, prosperity, and em- 
ployment, this international anarchy and economic war 
must be brought to an end, and we must play the con- 
trolling part in bringing it to an end. Then and then 
only can we be sure that those great underlying princi- 
ples which the English-speaking peoples have enshrined 
in their hearts and breathed into their lungs, which are 
the inspiration of their lives and have been the foun- 
dation of their institutions for seven hundred years— 
then only can we be sure that they are set up on a new 
century or two of conquest, development, and helpful- 
ness. 
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THE MEANING OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Seventeen years ago this day, the armed forces of 
nations comprising a vast proportion of the world’s 
population laid down their weapons of war and destruc- 
tion after a contest unparalleled in all history. In every 
land, the voice of the people hailed that day as the be- 
ginning of a new era in which civilized man, having 
learned well the lessons taught by bitter and tragic ex- 
perience, would turn his back upon war forever and 
begin the sure, if slow, building of a new and unarmed 
civilization upon the foundations of economic prosper- 
ity and international peace. 

The years of beginning, though not without disap- 
pointment, were full of promise and of hope. A Per- 
manent Court of International Justice was set up at 
The Hague in order that there might be a tribunal to 
hear and determine, without resort to armed force, con- 
troversies between governments and peoples on a basis 
of justice and of equity. At Geneva there came into 
existence a consultative body with representative organ- 
ization, meeting frequently in order that problems com- 
mon to every people might be studied with open mind 
and kindly temper to the end that the general interests 
of all mankind would begin to find a hearing as against 
the selfish and self-seeking pressure of individual na- 
tions and groups of nations. Despite the formal absten- 
tion of the Government of the United States—which 


in its own interests, both economic, political, and moral, 
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and in the service of its own ideals, should have taken 
a leading part in these forward-facing steps toward a_ 
higher civilization—the world’s hopes ran high. 
Unhappily, however, events soon proved that it was 
only some, not all, of the arms of war which had been 
laid down on November 11, 1918. Military weapons . 
were then put aside, but the weapons of economic war 
were not. It shortly became increasingly apparent that 
the contests and controversies between nations and 
their several governments had not been ended or su- 
perseded, but only transferred to another field of com- 
bat. This field was that of economic interest and of 
monetary gain. The struggle for the almighty dollar, 
in whatever currency, came to take the place of the 
struggle for victory by force of arms. National antag- 
onisms were renewed and intensified. Barriers to trade 
were multiplied and strengthened. The wildest specu- 
lation was encouraged. Before long the certain end was 
reached. World-wide economic collapse, accompanied 
by social and political overturn in many lands, startled 
mankind and quickly led to that complete lack of con- 
fidence, both in the future and in the present, which 
must always paralyze every effort toward progress. 
Frightened and timorous peoples began again reaching 
out for those military weapons which they had laid 
aside on Armistice Day, it was hoped forever. Gov- 
ernments which needed every resource at their com- 
mand in order to provide employment for their citi- 
zens, to raise the standard of living of the mass of the 
people and to strengthen those institutions of peace and 
prosperity which are civilization’s surest mark, began 
to turn their backs upon all these high ideals in order 
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once more to pour out their resources in the manufac- 
ture of weapons of war and destruction. 

So it is that today, despite the fact that substantially 
every nation on this earth has in the Pact of Paris joined 
in renouncing war as an instrument of national policy, 
arming is going forward at an unprecedented rate and 
two governments, both of which are members of the 
Family of Nations, are actually engaged in military 
operations against one another. 

We must learn to look facts in the face. It is quite 
useless to make rhetorical declarations against war, to 
take part in public demonstrations against war or to de- 
nounce those who aim to make profit out of the instru- 
ments of war, if we continue to permit and to support 
those acts on the part of our several governments which 
tempt to war, which invite war, and which must in due 
time lead to war. 

What lovers of peace most need is to learn to be 
sternly practical. They must learn to substitute action 
for rhetoric and public policy for verbal declarations. 
They must drive from public life the man who says 
that, while of course he voted to ratify the Pact of 
Paris, he really did not mean anything serious by it. 
They must not be deceived by the current misuse of the 
word “neutrality.” It is not neutral if, for purposes of 
individual or corporate gain, we continue to provide 
the instruments of war to any government signatory 
to the Pact of Paris which has violated that Pact. 

Moreover, it is idle to suppose that war is fought 
only with battleships and with submarines, with guns 
and with cannon, with tanks and with airships. War is 
fought also with coal and with scrap-iron, with oil and 
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with rubber, with wheat and with cotton, and, above 
all, with money and with whatever money can buy. 
That government which, being signatory to the Pact 
of Paris, furnishes any of those instruments of war to 
a fellow-signatory which is violating the terms of that 
Pact is not neutral. It thereby becomes a participant for 
gain in the military contest begun by a pledge-breaking 
government. 

It is this fundamental principle which must everlast- 
ingly be kept before the American people and before 
the world. When it is understood, and not until then, 
wars can be prevented and, if war be prevented long 
enough, armaments will disappear because of their 
weighty burden upon the’ peace-loving taxpayer. 


We are now to have the privilege of hearing a rep- 
resentative of the public opinion and the Government 
of France, a distinguished statesman who has seen serv- 
ice as Minister of Commerce, as Minister of Finance, 
as Minister of Public Works, as Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as Delegate of France to the 
League of Nations, and who at the present moment is a 
member of the Government of France as Minister of 
State without Portfolio. I have the honor to present 
M. Flandin, speaking from Paris—— 


M. Fanon: It is with great pleasure that I am able 
to address these few words to the American people, on 
this day of commemoration of an Armistice which 
brought an end to the appalling nightmare, which, dur- 
ing five years, had drenched the world in blood. 

First of all, I would remind you that the French 
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people have not forgotten that the American interven- 
tion in the conflict was the forerunner of victory, and 
the restoration of peace. 

Secondly, I would assure you, that now, more than 
ever in the past, France is inspired by a whole-hearted 
desire for peace. Neither her Government, nor her 
people, will tolerate that, under any pretext, war should 
be rekindled in Europe. Violence is not to be reduced 
by violence. 

If world peace should ever be seriously menaced, it 
would be because those responsible for the destiny of 
the countries would not have known how to fight the 
injustice in good time. 

Misery gives rise to revolt: this is true in interna- 
tional relations as in human intercourse. 

Also, we welcome the revival of common prosperity, 
and we anxiously hope that new progress will be made 
in this direction, especially in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the greatest market in the world. 

Real wealth consists in the development of exchanges. 
Man lives only by the product of his work. The divi- 
sion of labor, which is the source of the increase of 
wealth of humanity, presupposes the exchange of the 
products of labor. This is true within individual coun- 
tries: it is also true for the exchanges between the coun- 
tries of the world. 

When, as the result of economic, financial, and mone- 
tary confusion, the mechanism of exchanges is thrown 
into disorder in the world, it means misery and crisis 
for all the producers. That is why we French, who also 
suffer from the crisis, hope as soon as ‘possible for the 
stabilization of currency, the lowering of the customs 
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barriers, the development of the tourist industry, the 
re-establishment of international credit on a sure basis. 
For all that stands for the recovery of exchanges and 
the final return of prosperity. 

The wish of the dead, who gave their lives for an 
ideal of peace, was for a greater human brotherhood in 
a better world. | 

This constant thought should strengthen our will 
and animate our united action. 


Doctor ButiLer: We thank you, M. Flandin, for this 
hopeful and helpful expression of the opinion of the 
French people. 

We were now to hear a representative of the states- 
manship of the Republic of Argentina in South America. 

He who was to speak to us is of greatest distinction, 
a member of the Faculty of Law and Social Science of 
the National University of Buenos Aires, once Minis- 
ter of Justice and Education, once President of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at Geneva, once Chair- 
man of the Argentine Delegation to the Seventh Inter- - 
national Conference of American States, held at Mon- 
tevideo in 1933. He drafted the famous Anti-War 
Pact in 1932 and has been Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Argentina since 1932. 

Word has just reached us that this distinguished gen- 
tleman, Doctor Carlos Saavedra Lamas, is prevented 
by reasons beyond his control from participating in this 
message to the people of the world. I am authorized 
on his behalf to read the statement which he had pre- 
pared—— 
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Doctor SaavepRA Lamas: Reason does not govern the 
life of nations; just as an individual goes mad, so does 
a state of insanity develop suddenly in humanity. In 
no other way can the threat of a new conflagration in 
Europe be explained while the present generation is 
still suffering the effects of the war of 1914-18. 

Unfortunately, the blind gravitation of passions and 
interests is so intense that man needs coaction. Modern 
internationalism cannot create a police under the form 
of a super-state in order to insure peace as in the case 
of civil society because this would weaken sovereign- 
ties. It is my purpose to consider abstractly a problem 
of universal public law. I do not propose to make po- 
litical appraisals of the present order. 

The Pact of Paris must be in accord with the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and with the Pact of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation subscribed to by the 
American continent, on Argentine initiative. 

If this co-ordination is effected, definite peace will be 
insured. If it is not immediately effected before the 
prospect of another war, it will be because nations learn 
nothing in spite of the most horrible experiences. 

In order to insure harmony among peoples of the 
world, they must all agree at once to the above-men- 
tioned co-ordination, which has too long been pending 
before a Commission appointed by the League of Na- 
tions. © 

The dominant principle ought to be the Declaration 
of the American Republics of August 3, 1932, which I 
had the honor of expressing on July 3 of that year on 
behalf of the Government of my country, to the effect 
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that territorial problems must not be solved by force. 
That declaration was subscribed to by nineteen nations 
of America, when they declared that territorial changes 
made by force would not.be recognized. 

Today it represents the voice of a whole continent, 
and its confirmation is offered to the world under the 
form of the Anti-War Pact to which I have just made 
reference. 

His Excellency the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs paid his respects to a great nation, which 
we should all respect, and which claims the necessity 
for vital expansion, when he considered the plan for 
a new distribution of raw materials. We must face such 
a necessity with the serious consideration it deserves, 
seeking a method of satisfying it in its undeniable le- 
gitimacy. 

That method should endeavor to facilitate the de- 
velopment and human welfare of a prolific country 
which is over-populated. The same manner of consid- 
ering the problem which the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has presented was submitted to the 
International Labor Conference at Washington and at 
Geneva by a humble labor delegate, a representative 
of Italy, who, studying the problem of unemployment 
—many years ago—proposed a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the world’s raw materials. The impracticable 
character of the proposition was then made clear; over- 
population, as Jouhaux, Secretary of the Labor Con- 
ference of France, said—“creates a new imperialism 
more dangerous than the old,” but the refutation, as 
expressed, was definitive in saying: 


When it comes to the distribution of raw materials, the only 
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sound working elements in the distribution of raw materials 
are private initiative and the free play of interests. . . . To 
sum it up again, it is only the free play of initiative and free 
development that will insure a better distribution of materials. 
We are not living up in the clouds. We have got to come 
down to solid earth. 


In 1914, Germany broke across its frontiers and flung 
itself into war to satisfy the necessary expansion of its 
vital forces and of its crowded cities. Immediately 
after the war ended, in opposing the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, on May 13, 1919, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
German delegate, admitted that the satisfaction of those 
necessities could have been found in emigration, when 
in regard to raw materials he said: 


. . . At the same time, the necessity of importing foodstuffs 
would increase considerably, whilst the possibility of satisfying 
that demand would diminish in the same proportion. 

At the end of a very short time, Germany would, therefore, 
not be in a position to give bread and work to her numerous 
millions of inhabitants, who would be reduced to earning their 
livelihood by navigation and by trade. These persons would 
have to emigrate, but that is a material impossibility. . . . 


The solution of the problem is to be found in a bet- 
ter demographic leveling in the world. 

Colonization in the Asiatic and African continents 
will never offer the incomparable advantages of peace- 
ful emigration to countries of the same type of civiliza- 
tion, of easy and immediate adaptation. The demo- 
graphic factor, which in Europe is the ferment of in- 
quietude and political instability, must be converted into 
a peaceful factor of colonization and population. The 
immigrants settled in America return innumerable ad- 
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vantages to the original fatherland, of which no ac- 
counting has yet been made. 

America offers to the crowded populations of the 
Old World its fertile lands, the emptiness of its enor- 
mous areas, where they would be received with the love 
which is due the founders of civilization, the conveyors 
of the treasures of their secular culture and their an- 
cestral virtues. 

For the image of war which brings hatred and death 
should be substituted a picture of progress and human 
fraternity, frontiers disappearing before the passing of 
men who are seeking better conditions of life and of 
advancement, for the benefit of the country itself from 
whence they came and with profits as yet uncalculated. 

I do not improvise on this subject. I do not judge 
political problems of the moment which should only be 
considered at a distance with the strictest neutrality and 
with a feeling of love for peace--which dominates my 
own existence—and of the gratitude which the nations 
_ of the New World owe the old continent for all it has 
done for our civilization. 

I speak as a publicist who suggested this solution 
twenty-five years ago, proposing with Italy a treaty of 
emigration to which His Excellency Minister Luigi Luz- 
zatti subscribed enthusiastically. I expounded this idea 
in a book published in my country and edited officially by 
the Faculty of Law, which has been reprinted in Spain 
with a foreword by Adolfo Posadas and in France with 
one by Paul Pic. I speak then on behalf of an old convic- 
tion. When I took that initiative, there existed only one 
similar treaty, that of 1904 between France and Italy. 
Today there are innumerable treaties of immigration and 
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of labor on the register of the League of Nations, but the 
idea has not penetrated sufficiently, for if it had pene- 
trated into the consciousness of the world, the prob- 
lem would not exist at all. 

Consider in regard to the ideas which I have expressed 
in a personal way and aside from my public office only 
my love and firm belief in the necessity and incomparable 
benefits of peace, my respect and sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the old nations, and my tribute to the aphorism 
of Emerson when he said: “No object really interests us 
but man and in man only his superiorities.” 


Doctor Butter: That is the speech which had been 
prepared by the distinguished Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Argentina for delivery to us today had it been 
possible for him to do so. As already stated, word was 
received after this broadcast had begun to the effect that 
it would not be possible for him to participate. We regret 
the absence of his personality and of his personal voice; 
but we thank him for the remarks which he has given 
to us, and in particular for the relation which he has 
shown between the problem of the moment and the 
ideals which have been the motive of his own life and 
public policy for years past. 

We are now to go around the world to a country in 
which, unhappily for him who is to address us, it is 
only five o’clock tomorrow morning. Despite that in- 
convenient fact, a most distinguished representative of 
Japan is to speak to us. This statesman has had a long 
and honorable career in many fields of endeavor since 
he entered public life some forty years ago. He has 
been twice Minister of Finance, he has been Minister 
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of Home Affairs, in 1926 he was Prime Minister of 
the Government of Japan; he was Japan’s chief dele- 
gate to the London Naval Conference of 1930 and be- 
cause of his public service was raised by the Crown 
to the peerage in 1931. It is with the greatest of pleas- 
ure that I present to this radio audience Baron Reijiro 
Wakatsuki, speaking from Tokyo. 


(Baron Wakatsuki spoke in French. The following 
is a translation of his address broadcast from the New 
York studio of the Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


Baron WakaTSUKI: It is a great honor for me to ad- 
dress, by means of the radio, all friends of peace 
throughout the world on Armistice Day, seventeen 
years after the World War, which was the greatest 
disaster in the history of mankind. 

It seems to us only yesterday that the powers, ex- 
hausted by such a long war, laid down their arms on the 
battlefield and pledged themselves to eternal peace. 
- However, the trend of international affairs since that 
time shows us clearly that the zeal to realize this pledge, 
the result of so many costly sacrifices, has become luke- 
warm with the passing of time and that unfortunate 
conflicts are constantly developing at one place or an- 
other in the world. We have thus come to entertain 
the impression that all the procedures designed to 
maintain peace are, as a matter of fact, hardly capable 
of bringing about the results which we had anticipated 
at first. 

In fact, all the projects conceived hitherto with a 
view to safeguarding peace show that their authors 
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have attached the greatest importance to the questions 
of procedure and the organization of systems: the sys- 
tem of the balance of power practised before the war 
and that of the collective guaranty after the war are 
their fitting examples. But, in order truly to assure 
peace, we must not only look for procedures and or- 
ganizations which serve to maintain peace, but also en- 
deavor to eliminate all the causes likely to threaten 
it. In other words, we must try to assure “moral peace” 
as well as “material peace.” For that, all nations must 
understand each other, settle all outstanding questions 
and consistently regulate international relations in the 
spirit of solidarity and co-operation. If a state, relying 
upon its power, looks down upon another state, or if a 
more advanced nation, insisting stubbornly on the pres- 
ervation of the status quo favorable to it, tries to ob- 
struct the development of another less advanced nation, 
how can peace be maintained? To our great regret, the 
history of the world appears to us to be inextricably 
mingled with the history of wars; but if all states, 
great or small, if all nations, advanced or not, under- 
stand one another and collaborate in the spirit of sym- 
pathy and mutual respect, all conflicts will disappear 
and the history of the world will henceforth become 
one of peace. 

In making this speech in commemoration of the 
Armistice, in compliance with the request of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, the most 
important organization of this kind in the world, I 
wish to offer my very earnest prayer that the statesmen 
and thinkers of all the countries of the. world will en- 
deavor, in harmony with the spirit I have just expressed 
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here, to create among nations an atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and good-will and eliminate all the causes 
tending to menace universal tranquillity, with a view to 
contributing thereby to the maintenance cf peace and 
the advancement of mankind. 


Docror Butter: Before presenting the distinguished 
British statesman who is to speak to us in a moment 
from England, it is appropriate that I should read a 
few sentences from a speech delivered by the outstand- 
ing statesman, General Smuts, at Johannesburg a short 
time ago in reference to questions which are now press- 
ing upon the world’s attention and its every interest. 


GENERAL Smuts: It is impossible to conceive of a sim- 
pler or clearer case of violation of both the Covenant 
and the Paris Peace Pact. The League has unanimous- 
ly found against Italy and found her the aggressor. 
All are grateful for the firm lead Britain has given 
the world and proud that she has once more taken 
the leadership among nations. which is her rightful 
places) 

I fear very much that the annexation of Abyssinia or 
its domination by a great European Power would mean 
the training of the biggest and most dangerous black 
army the world has ever seen. It is not difficult to pic- 
ture what the consequences of such a development 
might be, both on the African continent and farther 
piicld caer 

If the League succeeds in the present crisis the pros- 
pects of world peace in the future will be immensely 
improved. The practically unanimous support it is 
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receiving is proof that in building up the League for 
the world’s security we have not built in vain, and it 
will be a very grave warning to all possible future 
peacebreakers. 


Docror Butter: That is the speech just made at 
Johannesburg by General Smuts, outstanding world 
statesman, participant in the peacemaking in Paris and 
Versailles seventeen years ago, and a leader of opinion 
wherever civilized men meet to speak together. 

We are now to hear the voice of one of the most 
consistent and patient workers for world peace which 
this generation has known. As Lord Robert Cecil, he 
has been a familiar name for years. He has been Chan- 
cellor of Birmingham University since 1918. He is 
President of the League of Nations Union in Great 
Britain; he was Parliamentary Undersecretary for For- 
eign Affairs in the British Government from 1915 to 
1916; he was Minister of Blockade during two years 
of the war, from 1916 to 1918, and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs immediately thereafter; he 
was a member of the Government as Lord Privy Seal 
in 1923 and 1924. No voice is more welcome or more 
certain of a hearing throughout the world than that of 
the Right Honorable Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
speaking now from Liverpool, England. 


Viscount CxciL: Seventeen years ago today the fight- 
ing in the World War came to an end. It had cost 
10,000,000 lives, maimed or wounded two or three 
times as many, squandered countless millions of money, 
and so dislocated the economic system of the world 
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that on both sides of the Atlantic we are still acutely 
suffering from its effects. 

In spite of these terrific warnings, the nations, in 
America no less than in Europe, are preparing for fur- 
ther war. More money is at the present time being 
spent for armies, navies, and air forces than ever be- 
fore in peace time. Moreover, one great country, in 
defiance of all treaty obligations, has launched a war 
of conquest against another. And yet the contest which 
finished in 1918 was a war to end war. 

We are drifting towards another world catastrophe 
worse even than the last. Can nothing be done to pre- 
vent it? Certainly good intentions and pious aspirations 
are not enough. No doubt the peace-loving nations 
will wish to remain at peace. But we found in 1914, 
and you found three years later, that in spite of our 
wishes we were driven into war. 

What happened then may—nay, will—happen again 
unless we take adequate steps to prevent it. 

_ The truth is that peace is not merely abstinence 
from war. The pre-war international civilization was 
built up on war. War was the sovereign right of every 
country; it was the only remedy for international 
wrong. If we are to put an end to that system, we must 
substitute for it something more rational and more 
Christian. Do not think it will be easy. To get rid 
of an institution which has existed since the dawn of 
history is a tremendous job. Clemenceau once said 
to me, at the end of his life, that he had come to the 
conclusion that making peace was more difficult than 
making war. He was considering only the actual peace 
treaties which had been made in Paris. To establish 
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permanent and universal peace is far, far more diffi- 
cult than to put an end to one war. Once war begins, 
no one can tell where it will end. If we want to keep 
out of war ourselves, the only effective way is to get 
rid of war altogether. 

It can be done. All depends on whether the people 
are determined on peace. That they want peace no 
one doubts. But that is not enough. Peace, like every- 
thing else, has its price. Its maintenance requires 
courage, vigor, self-sacrifice; not merely articles and 
speeches, or even broadcasts. The efforts made first to 
prevent and then to stop the Italian invasion of Abys- 
sinia show what I mean. As long as it was a question of 
remonstrances and negotiation, all went swimmingly 
enough. All the nations were ready to reproach Italy 
and urge her to be satisfied with some kind of reason- 
able settlement. But when it came to taking more ef- 
fective measures such as depriving Italy of the means 
of making war, much greater difficulties arose. Action 
of that kind must involve expense to those who take 
it, and may involve risks of a more serious kind. In- 
stantly doubts were heard as to whether peace was 
worth it. After all, it was said, this is only a colonial 
war—whatever that may mean—and Abyssinia is an 
ill-governed country! 

Still, something has been gained. Fifty-two coun- 
tries have agreed to certain sanctions. That in itself is 
something. It is an emphatic reiteration of the princi- 
ples of the Pact of Paris. If upwards of fifty nations 
are prepared to pay the price of making conquest more 
difficult, that shows they really do believe that ag- 
gressive war is an international crime. If they are pre- 
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pared to put in force even partially the peace-keeping 
provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
that shows that its signature was not a mere piece of 
meaningless hypocrisy. 

We have begun to build up a real community of na- 
tions. When the task is complete, war will be at an end. 
But when will that be? How long, O Lord, how long? 


Doctor BuTLer: We thank you, Lord Cecil, for what 
you have just said to us, and we are happy to have heard 
the applause which greeted your words from the great 
audience in Liverpool, England, before which you were 
standing. 

We are now to have the privilege of hearing one of the 
world’s greatest personalities, well known in America 
for his scientific work, and for what he has done to 
enable the nations of the world and its citizenship to 
communicate rapidly and clearly with each other. He 
is a Senator of Italy, and he has been President of the 
Royal Italian Academy since 1930. It was he who 
established trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphic service, 
and he received the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1909 
for his extraordinary discoveries in the field of phys- 
ical and electrical science. He is a Doctor of Science 
from more than one of the great universities of the 
world. It is with the greatest pleasure that I present to 
this audience the Marchese Guglielmo Marconi, speak- 
ing from Rome—— 


(stenographically reported) 


Sicnor Marcon: I appreciate most particularly the 
honor I have today of speaking on behalf of my coun- 
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try, Italy. I have always maintained that the radio, 
which knows no frontiers, should be one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, influences for international peace. 
We celebrate today the end of the fiercest war which 
the world has ever seen. I wish, however, to remind 
my listeners that the Armistice of November 11, on 
the western front, was preceded by exactly one week 
by the Armistice concluded on the Italian front, after 
Italy’s great victory over the Austro-Hungarian army 
—the victory which sounded the death-knell of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and brought to an end Ger- 
man invasion on the western front. 

I also believe in such high ideals as human sympa- 
thy and gratitude, and have been following in recent 
weeks the events, and finding much food for thought. 
Having so powerfully contributed to the victory and to 
the establishment of peace in 1918, Italy, for seventeen 
years, through vicissitudes of all kinds, has tried her 
utmost to make that peace a just peace, a peace of good- 
will. She was one of the founders of the League of 
Nations; she pursued a policy of discussion and consul- 
tation. Time and again her great leader made sugges- 
tions and issued warnings. He did not even hesitate to 
resort to strong action in the interests of peace. All this 
Italy did with patience, forbearance, and much spir- 
itual, sympathetic consideration for the legitimate in- 
terests of others as well as her own. 

The world was to remain, as set by the peace treaties, 
unaltered for the exclusive benefit of those who have 
allotted to themselves the richest spoils of war. The 
line of demarcation between victorious and conquered 
people was never mitigated. The very real needs of 
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the growing generation were ignored. The most im- 
portant article of the League’s Covenant, and the only 
one perhaps containing the very breath of the League’s 
life, was kept there as a dead letter. Then the breaches 
came; war broke out in the Far East and in South 
America; and the seed of war which never dries began 
to bud again in Europe. 

The League of Nations looked on, raised its voice, 
condemned, and forgot. One of its most powerful 
members, the very one who is now so vigorously cham- 
pioning the sanctity of the Covenant, went even to the 
extent of making a separate agreement on naval arma- 
ments with a treaty-breaker. 

Now that Italy is involved in a merely colonial dis- 
pute which through the application of her recognized 
treaty rights could have been easily settled by her own 
efforts and to the benefit of all concerned, Geneva gets up 
in anger and starts a crusade against Italy . . . as the 
only means she can think of for keeping alive the League 
‘of Nations. The fact is overlooked that Italy was driven 
to take action in self-defense and by the lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of others, and sentence was passed on 
her, not by the same method as in former cases, but by 
the application of sanctions. 

Why should the League of Nations be so strangely 
energetic in the case of Italy? No sanctions were im- 
posed on Japan, notwithstanding her invasion of China. 
Also in the case of Italy, it endeavors to inflict hard- 
ships, to insure disappointment and defeat. 

This makes one think that in the case of Italy sanc- 
tions have been imposed because it was believed that 
she was spiritually and materially sufficiently weak and 
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sufficiently poor to go under. This belief may prove in 
the end to be a bitter delusion. But in any case the ac- 
tion of the League of Nations is considered by all the 
Italian people to be an act of gross injustice; and we 
know only too well what a sense of injustice suffered 
by a whole people always does to the peace of the 
world. There can be no lasting peace without justice. 


Docror Butter: We have heard Signor Guglielmo 
Marconi, speaking from Rome, outlining the principles 
which are guiding the Italian Government in its pol- 
icy toward the League of Nations at the moment as he 
sees it. We thank Signor Marconi for his kind partici- 
pation in this broadcast. He is well known to us and 
we all have the highest respect for his personality and 
for his character. 

It is obvious from what we have heard just now 
that what we are witnessing throughout the world is 
a conflict between economic aspiration and political prin- 
ciple. Within the boundaries of several nations this 
conflict has taken the form of domestic revolution and 
in others it has led to aspiration for the acquisition and 
control of additional territory, with supposedly impor- 
tant economic resources—such acquisition to be made 
even at the cost of international war and a frank repu- 
diation of existing treaty obligations. At this point we 
come upon a new and very frightening conflict, that 
between economic aspiration and moral principle. If 
moral principle is to be overcome by economic aspira- 
tion, then our children and grandchildren will not have 
long to wait for the collapse of what we have been ac- 
customed to call “Western civilization,” now some three 
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thousand years old. The outstanding world problem, 
national and international, is to find ways to meet in 
a spirit of justice and human kindness, and without de- 
lay, the proper economic aspirations both of nations and 
of individuals in order that the temptation to interna- 
tional war and to domestic revolution may be removed. 
When this is done, war will disappear of its own sad, 
unbearable weight! 


XVII 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, BENEFACTOR 


An article written for The New York Herald Tribune 
November 24, 1935 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, BENEFACTOR 


Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunfermline in Scot- 
land on November 25, 1835. The centenary of his birth 
is now to be celebrated in most distinguished manner 
both in the United States and in Great Britain. These 
celebrations will be echoed throughout the civilized 
world, for there is no land in which Mr. Carnegie’s 
name is not known and none which the influence of his 
idealism and foresight has not reached. To what is 
this amazing circumstance due? Surely not by any 
means to the fact that he amassed a huge fortune 
through his development of modern industry, for many 
others in many lands have done that and their names 
are neither known nor remembered. The reason for 
Andrew Carnegie’s outstanding position in the history 
of his time, with fullest assurance that he will be re- 
membered through the years, is that the making of his 
great fortune was wholly subordinate to his magnificent 
use of it. If, as his biographers estimate, Andrew Car- 
negie’s fortune at its maximum amounted to some 
$360,000,000, he gave more than 90 per cent of it for 
the benefit and service of his fellow-men. If those who 
by reason of ability or opportunity amass great fortunes 
in industry, in commerce, or in transportation, use their 
accumulations as Andrew Carnegie used his, little criti- 
cism will be heard of the successful man of affairs, for 
in such case he will have returned to the public service 
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that which he was able to gain for himself, honestly 
enough, through public co-operation and support. 
Observation of scores of those who have been ac- 
claimed as successful men of business, and acquaintance 
with many of them, is ground for the observation that 
the modern multimillionaire has before him four stages 
of possible evolution. The first of these is the acquisitive 
stage, when his whole concern is with making money 
and amassing a fortune. The second is the possessive 
stage, when he hugs his wealth to his person and identi- 
fies it with himself and himself with it. This is as far 
as most multimillionaires ever get. It requires both 
large intelligence and fine character to go farther. The 
third stage is the contemplative. When this is reached, 
the multimillionaire asks, sometimes quizzically, some- 
times seriously, what am I going to do with this money? 
He usually answers this question by pouring it out in 
huge sums upon the members of his immediate family, 
thereby wrecking their lives and those of their children 
-and grandchildren, until his accumulation is fortunately 
dissipated. But it is only dissipated after it has done 
its demoralizing work. The fourth and final stage of 
this evolution is the distributive. When this is reached, 
the possessor of great wealth is in position to become an 
outstanding public servant. If his ideals are high, his 
judgment good, his knowledge of men well tested by 
experience, then he may quickly climb to the highest 
level of public service. This Andrew Carnegie did. 
Born a Scot, and early becoming deeply immersed in 
American life and thought, Andrew Carnegie had from 
his young manhood a truly amazing insight into the 
proper meaning and significance of wealth. So far back 
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as 1868 when he was but thirty-three years of age and 
already had an income of some $50,000 a year—truly 
a huge sum for those days—he wrote these extraordi- 
nary words: 


Beyond this never earn—make no effort to increase fortune, 
but spend the surplus each year for benevolent purposes. Cast 
aside business forever except for others. 

Settle in Oxford and get a thorough education, making the 
acquaintance of literary men—this will take three years’ active 
work—pay especial attention to speaking in public. Settle then 
in London and purchase a controlling interest in some news- 
paper or live review and give the general management of it at- 
tention, taking a part in public matters, especially those con- 
nected with education and improvement of the poorer classes. 

Man must have an idol—the amassing of wealth is one of the 
worst species of idolatry—no idol more debasing than the wor- 
ship of money. Whatever I engage in I must push inordinately ; 
therefore should I be careful to choose that life which will be 
the most elevating in its character. To continue much longer 
overwhelmed by business cares and with most of my thoughts 
wholly upon the way to make more money in the shortest time, 
must degrade me beyond hope of permanent recovery. 


Surely this is an extraordinary revelation of mind and 
character on the part of a young man who was already 
demonstrating a capacity to make money in exceptional 
fashion, but who refused to be either tempted by it or 
paralyzed by it, as is unhappily the almost uniform 
experience of modern men in like situation. 

Something more than twenty years later, Andrew 
Carnegie wrote his famous article for the North Ameri- 
can Review which led to giving the widest currency 
to his phrase that he should consider it disgraceful to 
die a rich man. John Morley wrote to Andrew Car- 
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negie that these words would stick to him forever as an 
unreserved condemnation of those dying rich. Oddly 
enough, there appeared almost simultaneously Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty and Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, and for some time Henry George, 
Edward Bellamy, and Andrew Carnegie were all three 
widely quoted in the attempt to answer the question, 
what are we going to do with our rich men? 

Andrew Carnegie had another marked characteristic 
which greatly broadened his intelligence and his out- 
look, strengthened his character, and guided his judg- 
ment in all his public benefactions and relationships. 
This was the habit which he early formed of making the 
acquaintance and the friéndship of outstanding leaders 
in the intellectual, the artistic, and the public life of his 
time, and attaching them to himself in bonds of close 
friendship. What Mr. Gladstone and John Morley and 
Elihu Root meant to Andrew Carnegie is well known 
to his intimate friends, and some record of it all may be 
found on the printed pages of his life and personal 
writings. During his months at Skibo each summer, he 
was surrounded by a group of men which probably 
could not be reproduced anywhere else on earth. There 
were to be found prime ministers, archbishops, heads 
of universities, great judges and members of the Bar, 
leading scholars, men of letters and men of science, all 
welded by Andrew Carnegie’s hospitable personality 
into a company of surpassing interest and significance. 
The conversation during a week or two at Skibo in those 
days will never be forgotten by any who were so for- 
tunate as to take part in it. 

It was because of Andrew Carnegie’s fixed purpose to 
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use his fortune for the public service and to be guided 
in so doing by the judgment of the ablest men of his 
time, that when the distribution of his vast accumulation 
was made, it took so remarkable and so unprecedented 
a form. Andrew Carnegie began to think of this dis- 
tribution long before it actually took place. He turned 
the whole matter over in his mind again and again. He 
discussed it with his intimate friends and distinguished 
counselors both in Great Britain and in the United 
States. He began in various small ways—small they 
must be called in comparison with what was to come— 
and brought comfort and happiness time and again 
where there had been distress and suffering, and also, 
through his gifts for public libraries, put hundreds of 
communities in possession of those instruments for read- 
ing and study of which they had previously been de- 
prived. 

When Andrew Carnegie was ready to begin the final 
distribution of his vast accumulation, which, of course, 
was only after the sale of his property to the United 
States Steel Corporation, his mind moved along certain 
very definite but different lines. He intended from the 
first to do for his native land and his birthplace some- 
thing that would testify his affection for them both; 
therefore there came the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scot- 
land, and the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, the names 
of which indicate their aim and purpose. 

To testify to his regard for the city of Pittsburgh, 
where the foundations of his fortune had been laid, he 
brought into existence the Carnegie Institute, the fine 
work of which for a long generation is well known 
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everywhere. Acting upon a chance suggestion of the 
late Richard Watson Gilder, he established the Car- 
negie Hero Fund in order that there might be recogni- 
tion of heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks of 
life and that pensions might be granted to heroes of 
civil life who had been incapacitated through some fine 
act of their own, and to their widows and dependents. 
There remain the three great dominating intellectual 
interests of Andrew Carnegie’s later years. These were 
the advancement of scientific knowledge, the better pro- 
tection of the academic teacher against the needs of de- 
pendent old age and illness, and the abolition of war 
by the establishment of international peace on a firm 
moral and political foundation. In respect to all these 
proposed benefactions, Andrew Carnegie’s mind thought 
in terms of a unit of $10,000,000. His practical sa- 
gacity led him to protect his chosen Trustees and his 
ideals by the provision that, if the endowment of $10,- 
000,000 proved to be too much for the designated 
purpose, his Trustees might apply the income of their 
capital fund to some allied object of their own choos- 
ing. On the other hand, he repeated again and again 
that if the sum of $10,000,000 should prove insufficient 
as an endowment for the purpose which he had se- 
lected, then recourse should be had to the Trustees of 
his residuary estate, the primary purpose of which was 
to protect these specific Trusts and to see that they 
received enough support to go forward toward the ac- 
complishment of their aims. It was for the carrying 
out of these purposes and for these ends that the Car- 
negie Corporation came into existence, holding the un- 
distributed portion of Andrew Carnegie’s great fortune. 
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A majority of the original Trustees were the executive 
heads of the separate benefactions which have been 
named, and, had they chosen to do so, they might have 
divided the entire residuary estate of Andrew Carnegie 
among their own several Trusts. Fortunately, they pur- 
sued a wiser and more far-sighted course, and while the 
primary moral obligation upon the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion remains to see to it that the separate Trusts are 
adequately endowed for the accomplishment of their 
several purposes, there is also opportunity for a still 
broader and more varied use of the income of the Cor- 
poration’s endowment fund which, if wisely directed, 
may well make Andrew Carnegie’s name famous and 
beloved throughout this land, not only for generations, 
but for centuries to come. If one wishes to know what 
Andrew Carnegie’s benefactions have already accom- 
plished, let him turn to the elaborate reports of the 
several Trusts which are published year by year and 
which set out in fullest detail just how every dollar of 
income is spent and with what result. The causes of 
advancement of scientific knowledge, of the protection 
of the college and university teacher, and of the educa- 
tion of the world’s public opinion toward that interna- 
tional co-operation which alone can establish interna- 
tional prosperity and peace, have gone forward mightily 
year by year. Subtract the effect of Andrew Carnegie’s 
benefactions from these noteworthy objects, and their 
history during the last quarter-century could not be 
written. 

Andrew Carnegie’s faith in his fellow-man and his 
lofty idealism are nowhere better shown than in his 
letter, dated December 14, 1910, to those whom he 
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first chose as Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. In that letter he wrote these words: 


When civilized nations enter into such treaties as named, and 
war is discarded as disgraceful to civilized men, as personal war 
(duelling) and man selling and buying (slavery) have been dis- 
carded within the wide boundaries of our English-speaking 
race, the Trustees will please then consider what is the next 
most degrading remaining evil or evils whose banishment—or 
what new elevating element or elements if introduced or fos- 
tered, or both combined—would most advance the progress, ele- 
vation, and happiness of man, and so on from century to cen- 
tury without end, my Trustees of each age shall determine how 
they can best aid man in his upward march to higher and higher 
stages of development unceasingly; for now we know that man 
was created, not with an instinct for his own degradation, but 
imbued with the desire and the power for improvement to 
which, perchance, there may be no limit short of perfection 
even here in this life upon earth. 

Let my Trustees therefore ask themselves from time to time, 
from age to age, how they can best help man in his glorious as- 
cent onward and upward, and to this end devote this fund. 


Surely no loftier or more stimulating appeal could be 
made to any group of American citizens charged with 
the use of the income of a great fund. 

By unhappy coincidence, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace had only just been organized 
when the Great War threw its shadow over the life of 
the world. Following its close, no small portion of the 
accumulated income of the Endowment was used by 
the Trustees in reconstructing parts of the area devas- 
tated by the appalling conflict of 1914-1918. In 
France, the typical commune of Fargniérs in the Aisne 
was reconstructed as to its center part and its public 
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buildings, and the beautiful new library was built at 
Rheims to take the place of that which the enemy 
bombardment had destroyed. In Belgium, the wrecked 
library at Louvain was succeeded by a well-planned and 
thoroughly modern building to care for the books and 
manuscripts of the notable body of scholars assembled 
at the university in that town. A similar service was 
performed for the city of Belgrade in what had been 
Serbia. In many other less conspicuous ways the losses 
and sufferings of the war were in some measure re- 
lieved. Following the establishment of peace, the whole 
energy of the Carnegie Endowment, with the counsel 
and co-operation of leading statesmen, scholars, and 
men of affairs in almost every land, has been devoted 
to the education of public opinion toward the acceptance 
of those policies and institutions of international co- 
operation upon which alone depend the prosperity of 
every people and the peace of the world. Andrew 
Carnegie’s vision has not yet been realized, but his 
Trustees have not lessened their respect for his ideals 
or their confidence in them. It is often darkest just 
before the dawn and it may well be that the economic, 
the social, and the political punishment which vast por- 
tions of the human race are now receiving will be the 
prelude to a very different and much brighter day. In 
that Andrew Carnegie implicitly believed and in that 
his faithful Trustees believe. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE CENTENARY 


i 


An address delivered at 2 commemoratory meeting 
held at the New York Academy of Medicine 
November 26, 1935 


ANDREW CARNEGIE CENTENARY 


This is no formal or conventional gathering. We are 
not here simply because one hundred years have passed. 
We are here, drawn by the force and the power of an 
affectionate appreciation and understanding of a great 
personality and a great servant of his fellow-men. 

In this modern world we are busily engaged in pro- 
ducing new types of human beings for accomplishment 
and for service. We have known century after century 
the philosopher, the poet, the dramatist, the architect, 
the sculptor, the painter, the discoverer, the statesman. 
We are now producing, and we are drawn here because 
our time has produced, the lover of his kind, the man 
who will give expression to his ideals and his hopes in 
terms of human service. 

There is much discussion in every part of the world 
just now as to our economic principles, our social rela- 
tionships and our political organization. There are sharp 
and wide differences of opinion and many things are 
said in many languages, some wise, some foolish, very, 
very foolish. But among it all, those of us in the west- 
ern world particularly who, under the influence of the 
impulse given us by ancient Greece and ancient Rome, 
have been moving for more than two thousand years on 
a reasonably definite path toward the development of 
character and intelligence and their expression in terms 
of service—those of us who are in that fortunate posi- 
tion find ourselves under sharp and constant criticism 
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and attack. But, after all, human experience counts for 
something, counts for much we like to believe, and out 
of it and from it we learn those new ways of develop- 
ing intelligence and character and those new forms of 
expressing them, which always and everywhere keep 
the opportunities offered by liberty in step with the 
march of time and of progress. 

Mr. Carnegie was in one sense a product of his time. 
He was in one sense an exemplar of the forces which 
have made the time in which he lived. He was in one 
sense a prophet of the new day when service will, every- 
where, not displace profit, but supersede it as a con- 
trolling motive. 

The extraordinary thing to me about Andrew Car- 
negie’s personality and life is that so early he had the 
vision of its ideal and so constantly and so steadily and 
so uninterruptedly did he move toward that accomplish- 
ment. It is not for me to go at any length into Mr. 
Carnegie’s personality and the forces which made it or 
‘into its manifold forms of expression, but this much I 
may say: He was an extraordinary combination of all 
the ruling, dominating and attractive characteristics of 
the Scot, transfused with the elasticity, the adaptability 
and the quick-moving progress of our American life 
and thought. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson said many cynical things 
about Scotland and the Scot, but he said one thing, 
doubtless in a spirit of sarcasm, which is very true. He 
said, “You can make a great deal of a Scot if you catch 
him young enough.” Mr. Carnegie began his making 
early. It was only in the adolescent period that he be- 
gan to feel the force of the new influences that were 
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eventually to become so powerful and to shape his life, 
but when those influences began to work and took large 
control of his personality and his character, they showed 
him to be that amazing intermingling of Scot and Amer- 
ican that made him what he was. And it may well be 
as the years pass that our American psychology will 
have made few, if any, larger contributions to the mak- 
ing of personality than those which were exhibited in 
the life and work of Andrew Carnegie. 

It is not easy to visualize a man of affairs, large, 
abundant affairs, as thinking always and constantly in 
terms of service to his fellow-man, but such was. Mr. 
Carnegie’s habit from the time that he was twenty-five 
or thirty years of age. Those of us who were honored 
by his confidence and made happy by his friendship 
knew well with what accuracy his mind worked, with 
what precision of judgment and understanding it 
weighed motives, contrasted ideals and tested methods, 
and how completely he must be convinced not only of 
the righteousness but of the wisdom of a given course 
of public service before he entered upon it. And with 
all this, there went that amazing appeal which his nature 
had to his friend in terms of affection. 

We all loved Andrew Carnegie. We loved to be 
with him, to talk to him, to hear his questions, his 
observations on the philosophy of life, his judgment of 
men and’policies and, above all, to feel and to see the 
power of his ideals. Nothing could weaken or discour- 
age Andrew Carnegie’s faith in an ideal which he had 
made his own. 

Look out upon this world of 1935 and tell me what 
could be more perfect in faith than the words of a man 
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who said to the Trustees of one of his great Trusts: 
‘(When the peace of the world shall have been estab- 
lished, you may then select what you consider to be the 
next most important end to be attained.” Surely there 
is idealism speaking in terms of highest faith and high- 
est confidence! Without faith, without confidence, ideals 
are weak and meaningless. 

The power of Andrew Carnegie’s name, the blessings 
which are showered upon him today and tonight in 
every part of the world where these celebrations are 
going forward, are due to his faith in those high and 
lofty purposes which he had made his own. The giving 
to their accomplishment of a huge fortune, magnificent 
as it was, is after all secondary in importance. The main 
thing was that that personality, that mind, that char- 
acter, that temperament, should have had those visions 
and should have determined to live and to die, if need 
be, for their accomplishment. 

It is such a man, such a personality, that we celebrate 
tonight and toward whom many of us can turn with 
tears in our eyes, with deep affection, appreciation and 
thanksgiving. It is becoming that the day of national 
Thanksgiving should quickly follow our public em- 
phasis upon this personality, for we may well give 
thanks that the world saw him and knew him, that 
Scotland produced him, that America gave him his 
home, his chance and his opportunity and that the whole 
world offered him its citizenship because of his abundant 
understanding of his fellow-men in every part of every 


land. 
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IN MEMORY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


An address concluding the annual meeting of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, November 27, 1935 


IN MEMORY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


As the years pass, I find that it grows not easier, but 
more difficult, to speak of Mr. Carnegie. As the mate- 
rial incidents connected with his life and with our as- 
sociation fade away and become dimmer in memory, 
the intangible and imponderable side of his personality 
and his nature gains new force and power in my mind 
and in my remembrance of him. 

I like to think of so many of those intimate personal 
meetings and contacts where ‘great ideas and high ideals 
were discussed, where strong and powerful personalities 
were brought into consultation, and where forces were 
wrought into being and shaped, which are going to 
have much to do with the conduct of the life of this 
world and with its happiness for indefinite generations 
to come. 

Mr. Carnegie had a characteristic rarely found in 
men who have been of outstanding success in the world 
of industry and commerce and finance. He sought the 
companionship of the great. He loved to take counsel 
from the wisest and most powerful men of his time, 
and enjoyed, as much if not more than any one I have 
ever known, the friendship and the converse with lead- 
ers in the world of letters, of music, of the fine arts, of 
the drama, to say nothing of statesmanship and of the 
Church. At Skibo, where he spent the summer months 
year after year, he made that castle a capital of the 
mind and of the spirit. All of us who were privileged 
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to take part in those amazing experiences not only can 
never forget them, but we can never adequately esti- 
mate what they meant to us in the making and shaping 
and enriching of our own minds and personalities, and 
in the shaping and guiding of our own individual life 
work. . 

Probably the three men who meant more to Mr. 
Carnegie than any others, taking his whole rich life in 
its entirety, were Mr. Gladstone, John Morley, and 
Elihu Root. These are three men of widely different 
type of mind, of nature, and of intellectual content, but 
they were all men of the very highest type of intel- 
lectual capacity and of the very loftiest type of purpose 
and of ideals. Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to conceal 
his amusement at many of Mr. Carnegie’s character- 
istics. Indeed, he thought it almost unbecoming in a 
Scot to be quite so generous. John Morley looked at 
Mr. Carnegie from a different point of view and 
through another glass. He was what we should today 
_ call an advanced liberal, what his contemporaries called 
a pronounced radical; and what attracted him to Mr. 
Carnegie was Mr. Carnegie’s interest in his fellow-man, 
his real, his sincere, his deep personal concern for the 
welfare of that fellow-man, for the enrichment of his 
mind, for the increasing comfort and satisfaction of his 
body, and for the guidance of his purpose and policies 
in the social order. 

You may remember that Mr. Carnegie was a great 
friend of Lord Acton and that when the Acton Library 
was to be disposed of the question came as to how it 
could be kept together. Mr. Carnegie spent no time 
in asking difficult questions. He bought the library and 
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presented it to John Morley. He then made it possible 
for Mr. John Morley--Lord Morley, as he became 
later—to build that splendid and capacious library in 
his house at Wimbledon, in which he passed the latest 
years of his life. And then John Morley did his fine 
thing. He retaliated by leaving the Acton Library to 
the University of Cambridge, where Acton had been 
Professor of History. So the gift to Cambridge, which it 
was not possible to make at the time of Acton’s death 
because of financial conditions, was carried out indirectly 
through Mr. Carnegie and John Morley. Today that 
Acton Library is where Acton would have had it and 
where scholars for all time can resort to it for use, hav- 
ing enriched John Morley and made him happy during 
the ten or fifteen closing years of his life. 

Mr. Root’s attraction for Mr. Carnegie was still 
different. In him, Mr. Carnegie found a calm, cool, 
detached, sympathetic adviser, a man who shared his 
enthusiasms but was always quick to show him their 
practical limitations and how those enthusiasms could 
best be harnessed to some organized form or capacity 
for expression that have increased the power which Mr. 
Carnegie wanted them to have. 

It was Mr. Carnegie’s many-sidedness which enabled 
these three different men to mean so much to him as 
they did, and him to mean as much to them as they felt 
he did: # 

A life that rested on so broad and rich a foundation, 
that sought such companionships and was constantly in 
pursuit of these ideals was truly, my friends, a real life 
of the highest type. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, 
to say a word in your presence concerning him which 
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has not been said before. It is not easy, perhaps not 
possible, to repeat some of the finest and best things that 
have been said, but here at this centenary celebration 
we can feel ourselves at the crossing of the roads, at 
the point where all the paths of the past come together 
for a moment, and from which the paths of the future 
are going to diverge. 

What greater responsibility could any one of us bear 
than to have been asked by him, or by those whom he 
asked, to assume a share in the conservation of those 
forces which he set in motion, in their direction and 
guidance for human betterment through the next gen- 
eration? We all have our personal associations, our 
bases of life and co-operation, but by the side of them 
certainly must stand this great, commanding and con- 
trolling responsibility not merely to care for and wisely 
dispose of the income of great funds. Others have that 
to do in quite different relationships of life. That task 
is ours, to be sure, but more than that and above that 

-are the conservation and pursuit of his purposes, of the 
ideals which he saw so clearly, concerning which he was 
able to speak and to write with all the force and power 
of a philosopher and a man of letters. 

One of the charming and appealing incidents of Mr. 
Carnegie’s early career is that expressed desire of his 
—when he was little more than thirty years of age and 
already had acquired an income which to men of aca- 
demic relationship seems stupendously large—the ex- 
pressed desire to go to Oxford for three years and there 
lay the basis for a liberal education. Tell me where in 
the history of great captains of industry, of commerce 
and of finance, there has been another aspiration of that 
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character and that kind? He selected Oxford because 
_of what the name of Gladstone meant to him and be- 
cause of its associations and its rich import. What he 
was after was something which the circumstances of his 
youth and early training had denied him. 

We are the builders of Mr. Carnegie’s invisible mon- 
uments. They are rising not in brick or stone or marble 
or steel, but they are rising in the hearts and minds of 
men on every continent and in every land. Wherever 
a new scientific discovery is made or finds application, 
there may be found the power of his pen and of his 
zeal. Wherever there are forces at work for the im- 
provement of mankind, for helping men to build a 
peaceful and a prosperous civilization, there his hand 
is reached out to help, to guide and to bless. It is a 
marvellous picture. One dwells on it, whether he will 
or no, with increasing affection and increasing under- 
standing. 

There are not many of us left who were in that first 
group of his counselors. Elihu Root and Henry Pritch- 
ett are two of those who were in his counsel when these 
undertakings were being formulated, when even their 
names were being chosen. And how difficult it was to 
find nouns to serve as the designation of these different 
Trusts! We labored a long time over Institution, Foun- 
dation, ‘Endowment, Corporation, and even today we 
have not made the public understand. We wanted the 
name Carnegie in every one of them. That was their 
common denominator. We wanted each of them to 
have a characteristic name, one suited to the under- 
taking which it was to guide, to shape, and the result is 
that which you know so well. 
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I still hope that I may be spared to see rise in this 
town Carnegie House, not a great monumental building 
which he never would have permitted, but a convenient 
and comfortable home away from banks and trust com- 
panies and centers of business, where these several un- 
dertakings may have their administrative offices, where 
meetings such as we have had today may be held, where 
men and women, inspired by Mr. Carnegie’s spirit, may 
come and go, where we may be surrounded by the 
pictures and the books which were his, which gave 
charm, contentment and beauty to his house, and where, 
apart from finance and its administration, away from the 
busy marts of trade and the noise and clamor, the streets 
of business, these Trustees may come for generations 
to sit in the physical shadow which would accompany 
the personal shadow of this rich and fine personality. 
London has its Holland House, its Devonshire House, 
its Lansdowne House, each of which marks a great 

name and noble family. I want to see a Carnegie House 
which will be the home—peaceful, quiet, scholarly, 
thoughtful home—of the administration of the great 
public service Trusts which he brought into being. 

We have finished the first hundred years since he 
came upon this earth. These intangible, imponderable 
forces of which I speak are not measured by time and 
they do not pass away through any exhaustion of effort. 
Indeed, effort, successful effort, enriches them each and 
all and gives them new power and new sense of leader- 
ship and guidance. 

On Sunday last I listened by the radio to the Earl 
of Elgin and to Doctor John Finley, speaking to the 
world from the little cottage at Dunfermline in which’ 
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Andrew Carnegie was born. They drew, each of them, 
a beautiful and charming picture of what that little 
cottage meant to the world, to Fife, to Scotland, to 
Great Britain and to America, to the entire civilized 
world, and when one thought that there by the roadside, 
in what we have been taught to look upon as an incon- 
spicuous and unimportant Scottish town in Fife, there 
was born the personality which could generate all this 
into our twentieth-century world, why, in the name of 
common sense, should we ever dream of despairing of 
happiness, of progress and of conquest for the ideal? 

At the end of the hundred years, let us drink in 
affectionate memory to the long life, the everlasting 
life, of Andrew Carnegie. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF MORALS 


An address delivered at the 182d Commencement of 
Columbia University, June 2, 1936 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF MORALS 


More than one hundred and fifty years have passed 
since Thomas Jefferson wrote these weighty and, as the 
event has proved, truly prophetic words: 


. the spirit of the times may alter, will alter. Our rulers 
will become corrupt, our people careless. A single zealot may 
commence persecuter, and better men be his victims. It can 
never be too often repeated, that the time for fixing every es- 
sential right on a legal basis is while our rulers are honest, and 
ourselves united. From the conclusion of this war we shall be 
going down hill. It will not then be necessary to resort every 
moment to the people for support. They will be forgotten 
therefore, and their rights disregarded. They will forget them- 
selves, but in the sole faculty of making money, and will never 
think of uniting to effect a due respect for their rights. The 
shackles, therefore, which shall not be knocked off at the con- 
clusion of this war, will remain on us long, will be made 
heavier and heavier, till our rights shall revive or expire in a 
convulsion.? 


The one dominant question before the world today is 
whether these rights are to “revive or to expire in a 
convulsion.” The answer to this question, when it 
comes, will be given not from economics or from what 
is vaguely described as social science or from law or 
from politics. It must come, if it comes at all, from 
morals. 

Looking back over the long history of civilization, 


1T he Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Paul Leicester Ford 
(New York, 1894), III: 266. 
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nothing is clearer or more certain than that progress 
toward higher ground, toward larger human satisfac- 
tion and toward more splendid performance in all that 
relates to human service, to letters, to science, and to 
the fine arts is to be measured in terms of the freedom 
of the individual to express himself with increasing un- 
derstanding and power in the world of his day and gen- 
eration. This expression will be as many-sided and as 
varied as individuals themselves are numerous. Uni- 
formity is to be found only in death. Those regimenta- 
tions and compulsions which have uniformity as their 
aim and object are the most fatal form of intellectual 
and moral asphyxiation. They are the dangerous enemy 
of every public interest that is highest and best. Morals 
can only exist in a world in which a man is free to do 
right as he sees it, as well as to gain strength to avoid 
that advantage and that evil which tempt him to do 
wrong. Each individual, so long as he lives, must be 
either a true member of the social, economic and po- 
litical order in which he finds himself and to which he 
makes his personal contribution, or a parasite on that 
order. These personal contributions of individuals are, 
I repeat, as many-sided and as various as the individuals 
themselves are numerous. No two of them are just 
alike and therein lies the secret of the richness of human 
life, as well as that of the progress of man’s social order. 

The fundamental difficulty is that to which Jefferson 
points, namely, that the tendency of material self-inter- 
est, of money-making and of the thirst for power is to 
dominate and to suppress the higher instincts for self- 
expression and for human service. It is just this con- 
flict between the zeal for gain-seeking and the human 
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service motive which is the origin of all the troubles 
which afflict the modern social order. All attempts to 
overcome this conflict by statutory enactment are, and 
must be, wholly futile. The same is true of all at- 
tempts to overcome it by administrative act or regi- 
mentation. These truly abhorrent and forbidden forces 
may rule for a time, but failure—necessary failure—is 
written all over them. Yet the impudence of those who 
would substitute regimentation for freedom, intellectual 
and moral, knows no bounds. 

As recently as March 19 last, Doctor Goebbels, a 
member of the government which at the moment is 
holding the great German people in its tyrannical 
grasp, used these words in a public address at Breslau: 


We do not have to appeal to the people. We have the army, 
the police, the wireless, the press, the Nazi organizations. Who 
could do anything against us?? 


This is the boasting of the self-confident despot, who is 
riding to that quick ruin which will happily set his 
people free. 

Are we to believe for a moment that the despots who 
have for the time being seized control of three great peo- 
ples, and who are raising their hopeful heads in many 
other lands throughout the world, are to be permitted, 
in the words of Andrew Marvell’s verse, “to ruin the 
great work of Time”? Is everything that has been ac- 
complished for the happiness and usefulness of man 
since the days of Athens and Rome to count for noth- 
ing? It was Coleridge who pointed out that two thou- 
sand years ago it was the object of Tacitus to demon- 


2T he Times, London, March 20, 1936. 
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strate the desperate consequences of the loss of liberty 
on the minds and hearts of men. What is it then which 
endangers liberty? It is endangered by the widespread 
inability of those who enjoy liberty to justify it through 
their use of it in a spirit of highest self-expression and 
human service. In other words, it is the immoral or the 
unmoral use of liberty which invites the despot to raise 
his head and which offers him his opportunity. 

For hundreds of years human relationships and the 
world’s business have been built upon the sacredness of 
contract. A pledge once given by a moral personality 
is unbreakable, whatever the unforeseen consequences to 
himself may be. What is true of individuals is doubly 
true of governments. Nevertheless, the history of the 
past quarter-century is crowded with the broken prom- 
ises of governments, with disregarded treaties and with 
action in defiance of even the noblest and _ loftiest 
pledges which governments can make. It would seem 
that morals have disappeared as a force in shaping in- 
ternational conduct and international relations. Gov- 
ernments unanimously and enthusiastically renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, and proceed on 
an unprecedented scale to devise and to build new 
armaments of every kind, which those who are con- 
cerned in the doing solemnly assure us are purely inno- 
cent and for defensive purposes only. The signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles disarmed the German people 
—properly enough—and promised quickly to disarm 
themselves. They did just the contrary. They vastly 
increased their armaments, and by so doing aroused in 
the German people a feeling which opened the way for 
those shocking happenings of the past few years which 
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have, for the time being, wholly deprived that great 
people of their once powerful influence in the intel- 
lectual and economic life of the world. They have lost 
their leadership and their authority. Likewise, the gov- 
ernments of Japan and of Italy, in conscious and cynical 
disregard of pledges solemnly made, are engaged in 
carrying forward projects which they conceive to be to 
their own advantage, utterly regardless of the moral 
obligations and of the mass murder which are involved. 
The murder of women and children in Ethiopia by the 
deliberate use of a torturing poison gas was the latest 
adventure in the advance of Western civilization toward 
its undefined but obviously immoral goal. At the time 
when the Government of Italy was setting about the 
conquest of Tripoli in 1913, the Italian Socialist paper, 
Avanti, printed an article containing the following para- 
graph: 


Here then we are confronted by an Italy, nationalist, con- 
servative, clerical, which claims to make the sword its law, and 
the army the school of the nation. We had foreseen this moral 
perversion, and, for that reason, are not surprised by it. But 
those who think that this preponderance of militarism is a sign 
of strength are mightily mistaken. Strong peoples have no need 
to give themselves up to such a stupid orgy as that in which the 
Italian Press is now letting itself go with mad exaltation. Strong 
peoples have some sense of measure. Italy, nationalist and mili- 
tarist, shows that it lacks this sense. . . . Thus it comes almost 
that a miserable war of conquest is acclaimed as if it were a 
Roman triumph.® 


The name signed to this admirable expression of 


3Quoted in The New Statesman and Nation, London, October 19, 
1935. 
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opinion was “Benito Mussolini.” Verily, Tempora mu- 
tantur, Dux et mutatur in illis! 

Pledges now apparently mean nothing, and yet gov- 
ernments are inviting from each other new pledges and 
are seemingly somewhat surprised that the world’s pub- 
lic opinion takes little or no interest in these, and will 
take none, until there is conclusive demonstration that 
a new spirit of moral faith and moral purpose has come 
into being. The present widespread displacement of 
democracy for government by highly organized and 
self-seeking pressure groups must come to an end be- 
fore morals and the public interest can be restored to 
their just control of public policy. 

Sooner or later it may dawn upon the present genera- 
tion that it has witnessed and is witnessing the birth of 
a new world of interdependent peoples, in which many 
of the old names and shibboleths have either changed 
their meanings or lost them entirely. There is no longer 
any such thing as national sovereignty in the sense that 
a government may do what it pleases regardless of 
moral principles and ideals. Morals are sovereign, but 
no government is so. Neutrality in the old sense of that 
word has disappeared, and isolation has become as im- 
possible for a nation as it once was comparatively easy 
for Robinson Crusoe. Any significant happening any- 
where on any continent at any time in any language— 
whether it be in the field of letters, of science, of the 
fine arts, of politics, of economics or of social service—is 
of worldwide effect and influence and of worldwide im- 
portance. 

Since morals speak no one language and are confined 
to no one hemisphere, they are the test by which these 
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changes and happenings are to be measured and 
weighed. If we can get back to morals, the world will 
again begin to progress in the spirit of achievement 
which has marked it for more than two thousand years. 
It will leave off the nonsensical chatter about a non- 
existent class struggle and an imaginary class conscious- 
ness, and it will learn that in a democracy ruled by the 
principles of liberty, the reign of morals makes these 
as unnecessary as they are impossible. 

As he came to the end of his monumental history of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon 
wrote that “the Barbarian conquerors of Rome usurped 
in a moment the toil and trouble of successive ages.” 
These words describe, with solemn and staggering com- 
pleteness, what would happen today were the instru- 
mentalities of despotism in the hands either of the mass 
or of the individual to destroy liberty and thereby make 
morals impossible. 
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An address on the occasion of the celebration of the 
25th Anniversary of the establishment at Paris 
of the European Center of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 


London, June 15, 1936 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The quarter-century which has elapsed since the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace established in Paris that European Center which 
has become the fortunate source of so great an influence 
and inspiration is without doubt the most important 
period in modern history. During that time forces, eco- 
nomic, social and political, long in preparation and de- 
velopment, have reached their climax, and the vast 
changes which those forces have brought and are bring- 
ing in their train are yet most imperfectly comprehended 
and understood. This period is to be compared with 
the much slower origin of the Middle Ages, which 
found its moving force in theological and philosophical 
doctrine and debate, and with the origin of the modern 
era, which was brought about by the dominance of sci- 
entific discovery, by world-wide exploration and by the 
colossal development of man’s power over nature and 
its forces. All this culminated in the industrial era of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with civilized 
nations made thereby increasingly interdependent both 
in thought and in policy through the destruction of the 
limitations of time and space by newly discovered meth- 
ods of communication. 

On the political side these vastly important happen- 
ings were accompanied and profoundly influenced by 
the rise of organized modern democracy, following upon 
the English, the French and the American revolutions. 
The ideas which made these revolutions possible, and 
found expression in them, filtered, without revolution, 
into the populations of Germany, of Italy, of the Scan- 
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dinavian countries, and of The Netherlands, and the 
way seemed well paved for a world-wide economic, 
social, and political organization based upon democratic 
principles. This, it was believed, should bring into ex- 
istence a series of independent nations, all of which 
would be glad and fortunate to become members of an 
organized family of nations, the influence and the action 
of which would in turn assure the peace, the prosperity 
and the humane progress of the world. This inspiring 
course of development and these lofty ideals were at 
work during the close of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth. 

It would not be possible to make a loftier or a finer 
appeal or a more imperative call to action than that 
made in the literally classic Circular Note issued by 
Count Mouravieff in the name of the Czar of all the 
Russias on January 11, 1899. This resulted in the First 
Peace Conference at The Hague. We recall with grate- 
ful appreciation that among the representatives of 
France at that conference was the late Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Member of the Chamber of Deputies 
and one time Chargé d’Affaires in London, whose sin- 
gle-hearted devotion to the cause of international peace, 
and to the work of the Carnegie Endowment in support 
thereof, made him the respected and beloved repre- 
sentative and leader of this undertaking in Europe dur- 
ing the remaining years of his life and deservedly won 
him the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The great aims of the Czar, as expressed in Count 
Mouravieff’s Circular Note, were unhappily not then 
realized, but from that First Conference came the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, which served to open the 
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gateway to the path of progress and to encourage farther 
and more zealous efforts. In due time followed the 
Second Hague Conference of 1907 and the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
as another and still longer step toward the goal to be 
reached in the substitution of justice for force as a means 
of settling the differences and controversies between 
nations. 

But the underlying forces of destruction and reaction 
were too strong. The Great War came, and Western 
civilization trembled on the verge of collapse for four 
long years. 

This is not the time nor the place to discuss or to 
criticize the terms of the war settlement other than to 
point out that in the plan for organization of the League 
of Nations, progress was once more resumed and the 
way was cleared for the nations of the earth to meet 
together for constant conference and discussion of their 
common interests and their differences, to the end that 
these might be composed without appeal to armed force 
and the use of mass murder. 

What is it that has prevented the League of Nations 
from achieving more completely its noble aim? The 
answer is simple, direct and clear: human incompetence. 
Man is still so far from having risen in knowledge and 
capacity to the full height of responsibility for the con- 
duct of democratic government that he is called upon 
time and again to meet the colossal cost of his failure. 
In one democracy after another, the power over govern- 
ment of self-seeking pressure groups, acting in the in- 
terest of closely organized and ambitious minorities, has 
weakened democracy as a form of government resting 
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upon a general national opinion, precisely as conflicting 
groups fighting over ecclesiastical non-essentials have 
weakened, and indeed are almost destroying, the power 
of Christianity. Given incompetence in the administra- 
tion of democracy, the rise of dictators cannot be pre- 
vented. Men must have effectiveness and efficiency in 
government and, if they become disheartened and de- 
spair of being themselves able to make their govern- 
ment efficient, they turn in hopeless helplessness to some 
dictator to do it for them. 

This of course is reaction of the crudest kind and 
means that the long ascent must be begun all over again 
under different and even more difficult conditions. The 
fundamental contest in organized civilization is between 
Liberty and Compulsiori. Despotism, Socialism, Fas- 
cism, Communism and the rest are only different names 
for Compulsion—whether social, economic or political— 
in some one of its many different forms. The contest is 
on. The world’s peace, the world’s prosperity, and the 
very continuance of our civilization are at stake. 

The greatest aid and invitation to Compulsion is that 
which arises from the misuse or the abuse of Liberty. 
It is the man or the group that abuses Liberty in order 
to trample upon and to oppress their fellows that invites 
Compulsion as a remedy. 

The most searching question before mankind then 
is: Can man be moral? Can he put human service above 
self-seeking, or must he be held in place and made to 
do so by a force which is essentially non-moral and in 
highest degree compulsory? That is the question which 
today cries aloud for answer in Europe, in the Amer- 
icas, in Asia, and in Africa. 
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Our founder and benefactor, Andrew Carnegie, was 
born a century ago. His life was made grievous at the 
end, and indeed shortened, by the effect upon him of 
the Great War, which he had hoped and believed had 
become impossible. In honorable ways and by reason 
of surprising ability, sound judgment, power of organi- 
zation and knowledge of men, he accumulated one of 
the great fortunes of the world. He was able to do this 
because he lived in an atmosphere and environment of 
social, economic, and political Liberty, but he did not 
abuse that Liberty. His early convictions and his high 
vision led him to turn almost the whole of the vast 
accumulation of wealth which was his to the free-service 
of his fellow-men in every part of the world. His rul- 
ing passion was the establishment of international peace 
and its protection; the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace is the result. He was deeply interested 
in the strengthening of the academic career and in the 
welfare of the academic teacher; the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching is the result. He 
cared intensely for the advancement of scientific research 
and its application to the needs of man; the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington is the result. He was grate- 
ful in high degree to the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, which had been the center of his great industrial 
endeavors; and the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh is 
the result. His zeal for the education of the people and 
his desire to put at their service every sort and kind of 
instrumentality for the advancement of education led 
to his establishment of literally hundreds of public 
libraries in cities, towns, and villages all over the United 
States. The scope of his interest and affection included 
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of course Scotland, the country of his birth, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Dominions. Therefore he had a care for 
them and their intellectual and social welfare and ad- 
vancement. And, finally, as the end came, he put prac- 
tically the whole of the remainder of his fortune into 
a public trust, with instructions to use it for the public 
welfare and, in particular, to meet the increasing needs 
of the great undertakings of a specific kind which he 
had already called into being. 

In the career of Andrew Carnegie we see an out- 
standing example of the wise use of Liberty on the 
broadest scale for the service and well-being of man. 
Given that use of Liberty as a habit, whether the scale 
of its use be great or small, the demand for the despot 
first weakens and then disappears. 

Today the hope of mankind rests in the democracies 
of the western hemisphere, whether their form be mon- 
archical or republican. Their strengthening and wel- 
fare is vital, as is that of an organized family of na- 
. tions, not in order that the status quo, social, economic 
or political, may at all hazards be maintained, but, 
rather, in order to guide and to direct the development 
of the status quo toward higher, wiser, and therefore 
better aims in a spirit of international understanding, 
international co-operation, and international peace. The 
dominant aim of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace is to inform and to guide the public opinion 
of the world toward that great end. Despite the cynic, 
the pessimist, and the self-seeking obstructionist, we 
shall pass forward to that end. Our motto is Vision, 
Courage, and Faith. 
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. 2. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


An address at the dinner commemorating the dedication 
of the Statue of Liberty, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, October 28, 1936 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


This is no ordinary celebration and it comes at no 
ordinary time. The spectacle presented a half-century 
ago was of two great nations, separated by the wide 
Atlantic Ocean, speaking different languages and with 
quite different historical backgrounds, uniting to cele- 
brate the triumph of Liberty. This spectacle attracted 
the glad attention of the civilized world. It was then 
felt that Liberty had conquered in its age-long fight 
against Compulsion, that it had become the inspiration 
of a great part of the world’s population and that those 
peoples which still lacked institutions that were demo- 
cratic in foundation and in principle would soon gain 
them by the simple and peaceful process of social eco- 
nomic, and political development. 

The oration of Chauncey M. Depew when Bartholdi’s 
statue was unveiled fifty years ago this day was by all 
odds the greatest which that accomplished orator ever 
delivered. Deeply moved as he was and showed him- 
self to be by the sentiment of the occasion, by the mem- 
ory of the fortunate relations between France and the 
United States in days long since past, by the personality 
and achievements of Lafayette, and by the march of 
Liberty itself and its steady and significant conquests in 
the life of the French and of the English-speaking 
peoples, Mr. Depew struck a note of finest eloquence 
and inspiration. “Today,” he could say, “in the gift by 
the one, and the acceptance by the other, of this colossal 
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statue, the people of the two countries celebrate their 
unity in republican institutions, in governments founded 
upon the American idea and in their devotion to Lib- 
erty. Together they rejoice that its spirit has penetrated 
all lands and is the hopeful future of all peoples. Amer- 
ican liberty has been for a century a beacon-light for the 
nations.” 

How stands it today? The promise of fifty years ago 
has faded into the background, and Liberty is on trial 
for its life in ways and under circumstances which are 
as alarming as they are novel. Some time ago a dis- 
tinguished visitor from France, coming for the first time 
to the United States, stood on the deck of his arriving 
ship in order to have pointed out to him the character- 
istic features of New York harbor and of Manhattan. 
“There,” said his friend, pointing to Bedloe’s Island, 
“Gs Bartholdi’s great Statue of Liberty guarding the 
very entrance to the greatest harbor in the New World.” 
“Ah, yes,” said the visiting Frenchman, gazing at the 
_ statue with absorbed interest, “it is very, very fine. In 
France we too build monuments to the illustrious 
dead!” If the visitor was a cynic, he was also something 
of a prophet. For were his eyes turned today to Russia, 
to Germany, to Italy, to Spain, or to the Balkan Penin- 
sula, he would find that Liberty, had it ever lived in 
any of those lands, was now to be numbered there 
among the illustrious dead. Among those peoples com- 
pulsion has taken Liberty’s place, now under one form 
of social, economic, and political order, and now under 
another. However these forms may differ among them- 
selves, they are all in flat contradiction to the principles 
of the Declaration of Rights as contained in the Con- 
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stitution of the United States and in the Déclaration 
des Droits de PHomme. They represent and reflect not 
a new stage in the progress which the Western world 
has been making for seven hundred years, but open and 
challenging reaction toward new aspects of long out- 
worn, rejected and impossible forms of the organization 
of human life and of human effort. 

Out of compulsion, out of the rule of force, out of 
dominance by might, Liberty grew—at first slowly, how 
slowly—as a protest and as an endeavor for the eman- 
cipation of the human spirit and for the dignity and 
responsibility of human personality. Liberty is a moral 
principle and a moral force and it rests upon a moral 
foundation. It is not the product of the greed for gain 
or of the thirst for power or of the zest for oppressing 
and depressing one’s fellow-men. It is the outcome of 
the spiritual principle in human life and human affairs, 
seeking expression in action, in conduct and in institu- 
tions. Why, then, is Liberty so widely under attack? 
Why, then, are we told from Germany that democracy 
is a lie and an illusion, and why is it sneeringly said in 
Italy that the only good use of Liberty is to give it up? 
The answer is that so far as these rhetorical exclama- 
tions are in any wise intelligent, they are the outgrowth 
of impatience with the slowness of democracy in attain- 
ing efficiency. The dictator, the despot, the ruling group 
can often get things done more quickly than can the 
people themselves working through democratic forms, 
and there are those who are willing to pay the stupen- 
dous moral, intellectual, and spiritual price of the loss 
of Liberty in order to gain efficiency a little more 
quickly. The dictator and the despot consult no parlia- 
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ments; they instruct them. The dictator and the despot 
bow to no judicial interpretations of permanent under- 
lying principles as applied to current happenings; they 
decline to permit them. The dictator and the despot 
have no interest in any national manifestation which is 
not unitary, regimented, disciplined, and from which all 
individuality either of thought or of expression has 
been excluded by force. What then is to be Liberty’s 
answer? It is of vital importance that Liberty and its 
defenders interpret their ideals and their policies with 
increasing power and make it plain that believers in 
Liberty can and will reach more effectively, through 
self-discipline, what others would reach only by de- 
stroying Liberty itself. 

Daniel Webster, speaking at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, nearly ninety years ago, truly said that Liberty 
exists in proportion to wholesome restraint. And it was 
Burke who, in his Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, asked, “What is liberty without. wisdom, and 
without virtue? It is the greatest of all possible evils; 
for it is folly, vice and madness without tuition or re- 
straint.” Here, from the lips of these two great leaders 
and counsellors of men, is the guide for all true lovers 
of Liberty. 

Across a century and a half, we can hear the voice of 
Madame Roland crying out, “Liberty! What crimes 
are committed in thy name!” It is when the boundaries 
of Liberty are crossed into the field of license, and when 
the moral purpose and the moral self-control which 
must guide true Liberty and its expression are lacking, 
that the dangers arise which the dictators and despots 
seize upon as invitations to themselves. 
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The protection of free institutions is everywhere now 
being sought and used to further the cause of violence, 
however vulgar, crude or stupid, in revolt against those 
institutions themselves. The plain object of both Fas- 
cists and Communists is to endeavor to show that de- 
mocracy, by remaining true to its own principles, must 
eventually collapse before a determined and violent 
attack made upon it under the protection of those very 
principles which Fascists and Communists are endeavor- 
ing to overthrow. 

Few things are more pathetic than to witness those 
constant irrational, emotional and often disorderly out- 
bursts—whether individual or group—made in the name 
of Liberty, which are only unpleasant manifestations of 
license masquerading in Liberty’s name. Liberty cannot 
exist without justice and the highest aim of justice is 
the protection of Liberty. But, first and foremost, Lib- 
erty depends upon self-discipline and_ self-control, 
whether individual or social. Good manners, sound 
morals, and obedience to law are the evidence of that 
self-discipline which makes Liberty increasingly secure. 
Each must do for himself what no one else can do for 
him if he is to be really intellectually, socially, and po- 
litically free. 

Political liberty means the right to participate inde- 
pendently and without interference in the constitution 
and carrying forward of government. He who is po- 
litically free must enjoy full membership in the state to 
which he belongs and in its electorate, as well as oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to exert his influence in shaping 
the laws and the policies of government. The free man 
exercises these rights through free speech, free ballot, 
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free petition, and the freedom of the press. But he who 
is politically free must also possess what we describe as 
civil or individual liberty. For this and its protection 
the individual must depend upon the community of 
which he is a part. Otherwise, anarchy would quickly 
displace Liberty and make it impossible. The free in- 
dividual, both for his own development and for the best 
service and welfare of the state, must be able to act 
freely in the intellectual, the social, and the economic 
spheres under those limitations only which are necessary 
to preserve and to guard the freedom of others. All 
these fundamental teachings, repeated so many times 
during the past centuries, should have long since become 
axiomatic, but on the contrary they are today passion- 
ately denied and prevented. All wisdom, we are told, 
as all power, rests with the dictator or the despot and 
others have no function but to obey him and to conform 
to his orders and commands. Liberty is cynically pointed 
to as mere idealism, and there has not been a time when 
self-seeking ruling forces in any part of the world have 
not found an enemy in idealism. Liberty is an ideal and 
it is an ideal which is a fundamental and ultimately 
a controlling principle. 

At the very time in history when men thought that 
they were putting international war behind them and 
turning the face of the world toward those institutions 
and policies which make for prosperity and peace, the 
dictator has sprung into existence in new and terrifying 
forms and everywhere arms himself for war. There are 
abundant evidences that the two varying forms of dic- 
tatorship—Communism and Fascism—may some day 
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seek to fight it out between themselves, and surely the 
essentials of this conflict are now to be seen in what is 
so tragically happening to the Spanish people. Nothing is 
more certain, however, than that there will be one more 
struggle still to come—that between dictatorship in any 
of its forms and those principles of free democracy 
which constitute Liberty. This struggle may be in the 
field of ideals and of policies alone—let us sincerely hope 
so—but should it be transferred to the field of battle, 
then it could under no circumstances be a war between 
single states and governments, for it would have to be 
a war between groups of states and governments accord- 
ing to the faith that was in them. The future of the 
world’s civilization would hang upon the result. 

Tragic indeed would be the outlook if the twentieth 
century were to have to face an alternative so shocking 
as this. To escape it and to make it impossible, Liberty 
must do its work better, more justly, more open-mind- 
edly, more progressively, not only year by year, but 
indeed day by day. It must make clear this distinction 
between Liberty and license, between the rule of moral 
principle and the dominance of the gain-seeking motive, 
between the development of mankind under the rule 
and guidance of intellectual and moral forces and ideals 
and the purely materialistic conception of history, be- 
tween justice and the wish to dominate and to oppress 
one’s fellow-men. 

If Liberty will arm itself with argument, with action, 
with convincing demonstration of its power to do these 
things, it will conquer in the contest on the field of 
ideas and of policies. The noble statue of Bartholdi will 
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then stand through the ages, not as a monument to the 
illustrious dead, but, in stately and becoming dignity, 
as a symbol of the guiding force and power of human 
aspiration and of human intellectual and spiritual domi- 
nance that are ruling a peaceful and a happy world. 


XXIII 


THE NEXT STEPS FORWARD 


An address with world-wide broadcast delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting and allied systems 
New York, Armistice Day, November 11, 1936 


with addresses by M. Yvon Delbos, Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs, Paris; M. Paul van Zeeland, Prime Minister, Brussels; 

the Rt. Hon. Lord Howard of Penrith, former Ambassador at 

Washington, London; and Doctor Sigismund Cybichowski, 
Professor of International Law, Warsaw. 


THE NEXT STEPS FORWARD 


My fellow-Americans and all those in other lands to 
whom these words may come—— 

On this the eighteenth anniversary of the Armistice 
which brought the military hostilities of the Great War 
to an end, the world certainly presents a most confus- 
ing picture. There is ample invitation for the pessimist 
and the cynic to insist that world conditions are grow- 
ing steadily worse and that in truth no real or stable 
progress toward prosperity and peace is within the limits 
of human endeavor. To all such, the world’s civiliza- 
tion is drifting to a final and fatal calamity. 

To men of well-balanced and well-informed minds, 
however, a quite different outlook presents itself. It 
is true that much of the progress so fortunately making 
ten years ago has been either checked or reversed. It 
is true that the successful overthrow by revolutionary 
forces in several lands of established social, economic, 
and political institutions has enormously complicated 
the world’s problem and mightily increased the diffi- 
culty of co-operation between nations whose guiding 
principles are for the moment in such flat contradic- 
tion to each other. Nevertheless, behind and above 
these dark and ominous clouds the sun of confidence 
and of hope is still shining, and there is no reason what- 
soever why men’s courage and faith should fail. 

The world-wide economic depression, brought on 
so largely by the stupidity of governments and by the 
futility of their policies, may prove to have been the 
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moving force in bringing into existence those construc- 
tive and co-operative international policies which will 
when accepted, as they must be, once again set the peo- 
ples of this earth on the path of progress. 

It will be recalled that, on the invitation of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, there was 
held in London at Chatham House during the month 
of March, 1935, an International Economic Confer- 
ence, which proved, from the sternly practical point 
of view, to be the most important of all the interna- 
tional conferences, official or unofficial, held since the 
end of the World War. This Conference was partici- 
pated in by more than sixty of the world’s leading 
statesmen, economists, and men of affairs, drawn from 
nearly a dozen nations. This group of men of unsur- 
passed knowledge and authority agreed unanimously 
upon a program of economic recovery which alone 
could open the way toward the establishment of inter- 
national peace. This Conference called upon the lead- 
ing governments, especially those of the world’s chief 
- creditor nations—France, Great Britain, and the United 
States—to consult one another without delay for the 
purpose of coming to a provisional stabilization of ex- 
change, allowing for the possibility of readjustment in 
case of need, with a view to the establishment of 2 
stable world monetary standard. Within the past few 
weeks, precisely this action has been taken by the gov- 
ernments named, and the response of public opinion 
everywhere, north, east, south, and west, has been unan- 
imous and abounding in satisfaction and in good cheer. 

This Chatham House Conference asked farther that 
the world’s trade be rebuilt and that employment be 
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provided by lowering discriminatory tariff barriers, by 
abolishing quotas and by getting rid of all those ad- 
ministrative devices which governments have hit upon 
with a view to restricting foreign trade and making it 
difficult, all for the apparent purpose of building up 
that system of economic nationalism which is the one 
sure form of national suicide. 

It is plain therefore that the world is moving, that 
progress is making and that public opinion, at least in 
France, in Great Britain, in the Scandinavian countries, 
in The Netherlands, in the United States and in sev- 
eral other lands, is rousing itself to insist that govern- 
ments adopt these new and constructive policies with- 
out farther delay and turn their backs upon that eco- 
nomic nationalism which has had and is having so 
appalling an influence on the prosperity, the comfort 
and the happiness of mankind. 

In the movement toward international peace, as in 
so many other things, it may well be that the longest 
way around is the shortest way there. It may well be 
that to provide a stable monetary standard which will 
do for the several monetary units what the kilogram 
and the meter did for ordinary weights and measures 
more than a century ago, and then to tear down the 
artificial barriers to the growth of industry and of agri- 
culture, to the promotion of profitable trade, to the ele- 
vation of the standard of living and to the improvement 
everywhere of conditions of labor, will bring that meas- 
ure of personal and national satisfaction which will make 
international co-operation far easier and far more com- 
plete than it ever has been. So long as there is a wide- 
spread sense of injustice and discrimination as well as a 
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lack of opportunity for profitable employment under 
sound and satisfactory conditions of labor and the convic- 
tion that the power of superior force is being exerted 
to repress, oppress, and depress those peoples which are 
weaker and less numerous, just so long will that con- 
tentment be impossible which must exist if permanent 
peace is to be had. Economic improvement and 
moral evolution must go hand in hand; each will then 
strengthen and enrich the other. The ultimate foun- 
dation on which alone peace can rest is the moral one, 
but it will be enormously strengthened and hastened by 
sound and helpful economic policies and conditions. 

Peace is not an idle dream. It is a goal quite within 
the reach of intelligent men and nations if they will 
but be guided not by the gain-seeking spirit or by the 
lust for power, but by moral purpose and ideals. 


We are to have the great honor and the great pleas- 
ure of hearing the voice of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of France, an outstanding statesman of long 
' experience in the Chamber of Deputies and now Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the government of the day, 
M. Yvon Delbos. We turn now to Paris—— 

(M. Delbos spoke in French.) 


Announcer: Hello, America, this is Paris calling. You 
have just heard a peace message from Paris from M. 
Yvon Delbos, Foreign Minister of the French Repub- 
lic. This concludes our broadcast from Paris, and we 
return you now to America—— 


Docror Butter: I now have the pleasure of offering 
a rendering in English of the eloquent address which 
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M. Delbos, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has just 
made, speaking from Paris—— 


(Translation) 


M. De sos: It is with great pleasure that, on the in- 
vitation of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, I have this opportunity to speak to you of the 
French concept of the Family of Nations. 

After so many vicissitudes and in the midst of so 
many catastrophes, is it not presumptuous to speak of 
the Family of Nations? Is it not rather an act of abid- 
ing faith than of temporary policy? 

No, for France the Family of Nations is not a Uto- 
pia but an ideal which is the very basis of its foreign 
policy, the final goal at which we aim in our construc- 
tive and daily efforts. France persists in believing that 
the peoples, with full realization of their domestic soli- 
darity, can and must rise to the concept of international 
solidarity. Doubtless the methods to achieve this ap- 
pear to be different in the various continents, but I am 
sure that America and France have the same ideal of 
human fraternity. 

On November 11, 1918, the anniversary of which 
we are celebrating today, the most terrible war in his- 
tory came to an end. That brought an immense hope 
to all peoples. At the call of a great American, the 
nations, large and small, were to assemble at one point 
in order to discuss their various interests on a basis of 
equality and to solve their differences by peaceful 
methods. Therefore, this peace should not, like so 
many others, be a truce followed by more carnage. 
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A new, organized international life should establish 
permanent guaranties of security for all. The great 
dream of the heroes who had determined to win the 
war in order that war might be abolished forever, at 
last appeared to be a near and certain reality; it was 
the supreme recompense of such great courage and 
sacrifice. 

France has consecrated herself with all her strength 
to this organization of peace. She has extended her 
hand to the enemies of yesterday. She has taken her 
place and remains in the foreground of those who wish 
to constitute the universal Family of Nations. The dif- 
ficulties which have accumulated do not discourage her. 
Doubtless the League of Nations has not always the 
authority and influence which are necessary in face of 
instincts of violence, appetites for conquest and deter- 
mination to dominate. Doubtless, also, some who pre- 
tend to be realists set up the concept of peace imposed 
by the single law of force against the ideal of peace 
through justice, the failure of which they proclaim. 
But are not they themselves the creators of the im- 
potence which they denounce? In fact, the Family of 
Nations is weak only so far as they weaken it. More- 
over, it is less feeble than they claim and than they de- 
sire. As for the concept which they set up against it, 
this has been tried out only too thoroughly. All his- 
tory proves to us that the reign of force has never re- 
sulted in anything but bloody conflicts. And how can 
one claim that war is avoided by multiplying the sinews 
of war and the temptations to recur to it while refus- 
ing procedures which tend to avoid it; that the security 
of the weak is guaranteed by placing no restraint on 
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abuses by the strong; that harmony among the peoples 
is to be accomplished by preventing them from organ- 
izing; that a champion of order is one who does not 
admit any international law? Such an attitude bears 
its own condemnation. But the risks of war which it 
creates and the obstacles which it opposes to peace- 
loving nations unfortunately retard the necessary or- 
ganization. ; 

That is no reason to renounce the ideal. On the con- 
trary, redoubled efforts are necessary. The democratic 
peoples will not fail in this task which they will ac- 
complish by carrying over their free initiatives into the 
international life. The balanced and humane operation 
of their domestic institutions must be extended to the 
regulation of world affairs. The champions of peace 
are sufficiently numerous and strong to triumph over 
all the difficulties if they know how to unite and how 
to resolve. This organization is possible because both 
heart and reason are in agreement to demand it. It 
appears to me that on this day it would be a sacrilege 
to deny it, an offense to the living and to the dead whose 
sacrifices brought about the glory of the dawn of No- 
vember 11. 

In expressing myself thus, I believe that I am the 
interpreter of the feelings of all the people of France. 
I am happy to recall these feelings on this memorable 
day and in my message to the citizens of free America 
to evoke them as a message of hope. 


Doctor Butter: I now have the honor to introduce 
a distinguished statesman, Premier of Belgium and 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, who already, al- 
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though one of the youngest men in the public life of 
a great government, has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the cause of peace and the rebuilding of a broken 
world. I present to you M. Paul van Zeeland, Pre- 
mier of Belgium. We turn now to Brussels—— 


Docror Van ZeELanp: My American Friends—Will 
you join me in making an effort to forget for a few 
moments all that has happened during the past eigh- 
teen years? Put yourself for a moment in your state 
of mind on the evening of November 11, 1918. A sin- 
gular feeling—profound—made up of relief and joy, 
yet bitter too, filled your hearts. You were coming out 
of a bad dream, and your forehead was still wet with 
the sweat of its terror. You were not yet able to turn 
away from what you had seen, felt, or suffered for 
four years, from what you had suffered for yourself, 
for yours or for those with whom you were in com- 
-munion of thought, but you were sure that the future 
that was to follow the mighty effort of humanity in 
its latest test would be great enough and beautiful 
enough to justify the living in the eyes of the dead. 
Now, then, imagine that at that moment some fortune- 
teller approached you, drew you aside and pictured to 
you the state of Europe and of the world as we are 
obliged to see it today, that he foretold that less than 
twenty years after, the noise of arms would fill Europe 
with a din even more deafening than in 1914, that he 
succeeded in making you feel the anguish that once 
more rends the peoples of the world in the face of un- 
questionable threats of war. If you had heard such talk 
the evening of November 11, 1918, what would have 
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been your reaction? You would have dismissed that 
man as a false prophet. You would have refused to be- 
lieve that such absurd and criminal imprudence would 
be possible; and you would have vowed to do any- 
thing, to risk anything, to accept anything, rather than 
that. 

Alas, that is where we are today. Certainly the 
great victory was not wasted. Those who gave their 
lives did not die in vain, for, if the war had been lost, 
no one knows where humanity would be, but every one 
feels that essential things would have been irremedia- 
bly lost. But though humanity was able to win the war, 
and to do so with a heroism that has never been equaled, 
it was not unfortunately able to win peace—I hasten 
to add, up to now at least—for one must never despair. 
I will never admit that war is inevitable. Those who 
are convinced that it is a crime against humanity owe 
it to themselves to resist to the last moment. Even if 
there remained only one chance of peace, all the sane 
forces of the world should gather to safeguard that 
chance, strengthen it and finally make it triumph. His- 
tory is full of such examples of times when the explo- 
sion seemed unavoidable but was just barely avoided 
and when, the alarm past, the very thing was accom- 
plished that had seemed totally impossible the day 
before. , With the exception of periods of blindness or 
of mass intoxication, it is, after all, reason that guides 
humanity. Now is there really any one who still be- 
lieves that war can procure a real and permanent ad- 
vantage to any people? Has the proof not been made 
in the cruelest and plainest fashion that war is costly 
to the victor as well as to the vanquished, and that all 
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the difficulties facing the peoples of the world before 
the war have become after the war greater and more 
tangled? It is not too late for us to take hold of things, 
but it is high time to do so. When a small country 
like Belgium, so profoundly, so completely peace lov- 
ing, finds itself forced as it now is to revise the bases 
of its international status and to strengthen consider- 
ably its military defense, it means that the danger is 
real. We Belgians enjoy the dangerous privilege of 
being placed at one of the most exposed crossroads of 
the world, at one of the most sensitive points of the 
occident. As always, we are ready to take our full 
part in any common action that would tend to put peace 
on a firmer footing. The attitude and the decisions that 
we are adopting at this moment we are adopting with 
the conviction that by so doing we are helping to keep 
war from our frontiers, to lessen the chance of conflict 
in Europe, and, consequently, to work for the peace 
of the world. But what we do counts for little beside 
what the great peoples of the world can do and ought 
to do. Their very importance, the fact that volun- 
tarily or involuntarily the attitudes that they adopt 
within their frontiers in full sovereignty start currents 
elsewhere, cause reactions whose consequences deter- 
mine the course of humanity—this very fact imposes 
great responsibilities which they cannot evade without 
failing in one of their essential duties. That is why 
the attitude of the United States is now more than 
ever one of the prime elements that influence in one 
direction or another the course of our destinies. You 
Americans are today at the beginning of a new period 
for which all the signs are favorable. Your power in 
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absolute terms and in relative terms is increasing from 
year to year. With it of course your responsibilities 
increase. Every people has the right and the duty to 
think of its own interests, to further them as it sees 
fit, to make its decisions in all independence, but no 
people can help being a member of a community. Its 
real and lasting interests after all are joined to and de- 
pend on those of others, and, in the final analysis, peace 
can only be the result of a material, legal, and spiritual 
organization of international life. These are very se- 
rious considerations. I do not consider them out of 
place on the evening of a day commemorating not 
merely the end of the war, but also the sacrifice of those 
who gave their lives in the war and towards whom we 
have obligations that time will not lessen. To fight 
another war would be criminal folly. Not to do every- 
thing in our power to make war impossible would be 
in itself a crime. Noblesse oblige says one of our old 
maxims. The United States is in the first rank among 
the peoples of the world. The country’s high position 
obliges it to make a contribution second to none to the 
cause of peace. 


Announcer: We return you now to America—— 


Docror Butter: It is now my pleasure to present a 
distinguished statesman who has had long service 
with the British Government in many lands. He has 
seen that service in the office of Foreign Affairs, and he 
began his foreign service as Consul-General for Hun- 
gary more than thirty years ago. As Minister to 
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Switzerland, as Minister to Sweden, and as Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, he won new distinction. And, finally, as 
the Ambassador of Great Britain, at Washington from 
1924 to 1930, he made himself a place in the history 
of the relations between the United States and Great 
Britain which is enviable indeed. In addition, he was 
a member of the British delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919. I now have the honor to present 
the Right Honorable Lord Howard of Penrith, speak- 
ing from London. We turn now to London—— 


Lorp Howarp or Penritu: I am speaking tonight as 
one belonging to no government department and to no 
political party but simply as an average Briton who, 
like millions of his fellow-countrymen, believes that 
the maintenance of peace is the greatest interest of 
his country today and in the future. 

This, however, does not mean that the majority of 
Britons are peace-at-any-price men. If that illusion 
existed anywhere, it should have been effectively shat- 
tered by the last Trade Union Congress at Edinburgh. 
We have realized that as things are in the world-today 
we must bow reluctantly to the necessity of rearma- 
ment. 

I shall base this Armistice Night talk for peace on 
three general assumptions with which I hope most of 
my listeners will agree. 

First, that the vast majority of the peoples of this 
world desire nothing better than to live in peace; 

Second, that in order to enjoy some sense of security 
every nation must either rely exclusively on its own 
strength or else on co-operation with other nations; 
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Third, in any case, no nation, however strong and 
self-sufficient, can be so independent of all other na- 
tions as to be able to carry on a war without importing 
some raw materials required for the prosecution of war 
and in many cases arms and ammunition. 

Further, it is also obvious that no country by re- 
maining neutral can avoid the disastrous effects, eco- 
nomic and financial, of a major war waged by others. 
Neutrals no more than belligerents can hope to escape 
altogether the consequences of war. 

This was so clearly understood after the last great 
war that the League of Nations was born amidst gen- 
eral rejoicings as the first attempt to preserve peace by 
collective action of the principal countries of the world 
jointly with lesser nations. 

It is now generally admitted that for various rea- 
sons this first attempt to seek peace and ensure it by 
general co-operation has not been the success we hoped 
for after the experience of the Great War. 

As Sir Thomas More says in his Utopia ““Warre and 
Battel is a thing very beastly,” meaning a thing apper- 
taining to beasts not endowed with powers of reason. 
But it seems that our powers of reason are not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to grasp this fact. 

Mr. Anthony Eden in his most illuminating speech 
at Geneva on September 23 last rightly sought to dis- 
cover to the world what were the causes of this failure. 
He laid his finger at once on the weakest point of the 
League—lack of strength to enforce decisions, owing 
to its want of universality or near-universality. I need 
hardly remind my hearers that, in the case of sanctions 
being imposed in order to restore peace, if those sanc- 
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tions take the form of an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions or raw materials of which these are made, it is ab- 
solutely essential that this embargo should be as nearly 
universal as possible. Short of this, no plan for the 
collective enforcement of peace can be effective. It is 
only likely to create greater dangers by increasing the 
war areas. We cannot escape these dangers by pre- 
tending they are not there. 

_ Mr. Eden mentions amongst others one obvious ob- 
jection to the Covenant. This is that it lays on the mem- 
bers certain obligations and commitments which, to use 
his words, “all the governments of the world are not 
yet ready to accept.” This is unquestionably the case. 
It was indeed mainly on account of these obligations 
that the American people have continually declined to 
enter into the League which they themselves first fa- 
thered so enthusiastically. 

There is also one other very serious objection which 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by most crit- 
ics up to now. This is that, implicitly if not explicitly, 
the duty of declaring one or other belligerent the “ag- 
gressor” has been laid upon the Council of the League. 
This procedure has certain most serious defects. 

In the first place, affixing war guilt must be a matter 
of such complexity that it ought, if properly investigated, 
to take many months if not years to decide—in many 
cases historians still disagree as to the morality of po- 
litical actions which took place centuries ago. Secondly, 
it attributes judicial duties to a Council composed 
mainly of politicians, which that body is certainly not 
suited by its nature to fulfil. So serious indeed does the 
danger of miscarriage of justice in so vital a question 
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become, that I have often wondered whether it was not 
the fear of having to take action under such a decision 
which originally caused the American people to stand 
aloof from the League. 

Indeed, the more one considers this the more dan- 
gerous it seems. The only solution appears to lie in 
abolishing the plan of declaring either party the ag- 
gressor. Instead of depending on war guilt, the imposi- 
tion of sanctions should be made to depend on the re- 
fusal of one or both belligerents to return to a state of 
peace, agreeing to an armistice and suspending hostili- 
ties, which is a matter of fact patent to all the world 
and would not involve any moral judgment or the dan- 
ger of a miscarriage of justice. The minimum action to 
be taken automatically against a recalcitrant belligerent 
should be determined beforehand and might be in- 
creased as time goes on. 

Without some simplification of the procedure on 
these lines, it is to be feared that there is little or no 
hope of success for near universality in collective ac- 
tion. It is more than likely that instead of the League 
becoming more universal its membership will dwindle 
year by year. 

Apart from that which was its main aim at the start, 
the League has done much noble work along various 
lines, educational, scientific, sociological, hygienic, and 
others, and it must be preserved on these grounds alone. 
It also serves a most useful purpose by providing a 
permanent meeting place for conferences on these high- 
ly important subjects. But unless the League can re- 
form itself from within so as to make its membership 
more acceptable, it will never achieve that quality of 
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universality which Mr. Eden so rightly declares is es- 
sential to make it an effective instrument for peace. 
We must look forward with hope to the meeting of the 
new League Committee of twenty-eight states for the 
revision of the Covenant which has recently been ap- 
pointed. 

I can only add that I feel that it cannot be long be- 
fore men will at last learn to accept Sir Thomas More’s 
dictum anent the “beastliness” of war and, having 
learned that, find some means to join together to 
stop it. 

Thank you. Good night. 


ANNouUNCER: We return you now to America—— 


Doctor But ier: As next speaker, I have the honor 
and the pleasure to present a great scholar of Poland. 
This gentleman knows the modern world from the 
‘viewpoint of a student and teacher of public and in- 
ternational law, and he has dealt long and earnestly 
with its gravest problems. As professor of public and 
international law in the University of Warsaw and 
having seen service as dean of that faculty, as professor 
at the Academy of International Law at The Hague, 
and as judge of the Supreme Court of Poland, Doctor 
Cybichowski has had an exceptional opportunity from 
the detachment of the scholar’s life to view the move- 
ment of opinion and action throughout the world. 
With the greatest pleasure I present Doctor Sigismund 
Cybichowski of the University of Warsaw from that 
city. We now turn to Warsaw—— 
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Doctor CysicHowsxki: I am very happy to address 
from Warsaw, the capital of Poland, the people of the 
United States of America where, thanks to the courtesy 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
I had the honor of lecturing from last March to June 
at some important American universities, admiring often 
the excellent methods and conditions of scientific stud- 
ies in America, whose people is acknowledging with 
great energy the principles of liberty and peace with- 
out which no university work is possible. 

I beg to inform you that it was the most impor- 
tant event of my life to attend the One Hundred and 
Eighty-second Commencement of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in the great court before the Library amid the 
magnificent university buildings where more than 20,- 
000 persons belonging to the intellectual élite of Amer- 
ica were listening with careful attention to the very deep 
and true observations of Doctor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler on “The Decline and Fall of Morals.” 

Speaking from Poland on Armistice Day of the poli- 
cies which governments should follow in order to main- 
tain the peace of the world, one could present no better 
point of view than that contained in this powerful address 
of Doctor Butler, who, analyzing the present interna- 
tional situation, establishes the decisive cause of all trou- 
bles and misfortunes persecuting many states and at the 
same time he shows us the remedies fit to save people, 
pointing out that the help we need must come from mor- 
als. “If we can get back to morals,” says Doctor Butler, 
“the world will again begin to progress in the spirit of 
achievement which has marked it for more than two 
thousand years.” 
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I would like to support to the full extent this fun- 
damental thesis formulated by the distinguished Presi- 
dent of Columbia University and to remark that the 
principles of morals are the surest guide not only of in- 
dividuals but also of governments. We cannot admit 
that a serious necessity of state is justification for the dis- 
regard of ethics, because the binding force of morals is 
not relative but absolute and does not concern some indi- 
viduals but all human beings without regard to their 
birth and position. The rich and the poor, citizens and 
aliens, subjects and governments, chief magistrates of re- 
publics and monarchies, presidents, kings, despots, and 
dictators, all of them are obliged to obey morals. 

There are not two kinds of ethics: the one for indi- 
viduals, the other for peoples, the one for subjects, the 
other for rulers, but the same inalterable ethical princi- 
ples regulate the conduct and behavior of all of them. 
The great Polish novelist, Henryk Sienkiewicz, who for 
the whole of his work has received the Nobel Prize 
- award for literature, has said that a new epoch in human 
history will begin when the ethical rules acknowledged 
and obeyed in general by individuals will be observed 
and enacted by nations and their governors. 

Among the principles of morals we see two great 
ideas, two most important rules, two fundamental 
norms guaranteeing progress and welfare of all peoples 
and the right development of human activities, i.e., 
liberty and peace, liberty in private and social life as 
well as peace in national and international relations. 
The present crises of political, social, economic, and eth- 
ical character, as well as despotism, autocracy, revolu- 
tions and civil wars, are to exist where liberty and peace 
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have lost their reign, pushed away by undue compul- 
sion and wars of aggression. 

We are often told by distinguished statesmen and 
eminent leaders who aim to advance the great princi- 
ples of liberty and peace that their state should and will 
entertain good relations with all foreign countries with- 
out regard to the political and legal system established 
therein. Alas! We have seen many times the charac- 
ter and the consequences of the co-operation of states ac- 
knowledging quite different moral and legal systems 
based on contradictory principles, as in the one state there 
prevailed liberty and peace while the other aimed at 
compulsion and warlike behavior. No sincere and use- 
ful collaboration can exist between states and nations 
if one of them rejects the principles of liberty and 
peace, substituting for them compulsion and war. 

We are not pretending that all states should have 
the same kind of government and of political and social 
institutions. We are, however, convinced that all states, 
republics as well as monarchies, must be democracies 
in the sense indicated by Doctor Butler in his master- 
ful address on “The Republican Form of Government” 
delivered in the Hall of Parliament at Vienna on 
June 22, 1931, in which he affirms that the word de- 
mocracy is applicable “to any government, whatever 
its external form, which rests upon the authority and 
expresses the will of all the people.” According to this 
definition, which is to be regarded as classic, each de- 
mocracy must realize the will of the people or, in other 
words, it must perform programs and projects sup- 


1Looking Forward, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, 
p- 138. 
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ported by public opinion as expression of the views 
and intentions of the great masses of the people whose 
members must regard themselves, each of them and 
all together, responsible for the policies of their country. 

There is no doubt that true democracies are against 
war as an instrument of national policy and will sup- 
port only pacific aims and ends. All democracies should 
unite in their efforts to realize the commands of liberty 
and peace in order to save the best fruits of our civili- 
zation. 


ANNOUNCER: We return you now to America—— 


Doctor Butter: For the four illuminating addresses 
delivered by statesmen of the first rank and authority, 
speaking from Paris, from Brussels, from London and 
from Warsaw, I offer on behalf of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace an ex- 
pression of our most grateful thanks and appreciation. 
'What these statesmen have said, and the events of the 
past year, serve only to illustrate once more the real 
difficulties which confront us in endeavoring to secure 
and to establish peace through justice. We have still 
to learn how to bring to the consideration of public busi- 
ness in all its aspects what I ventured a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago to define as the International Mind. That the 
International Mind is not inconsistent with sincere and 
devoted patriotism is clearly shown by the history of 
the great liberal statesmen of the nineteenth century 
who had to do with the making of Europe as we know 
it. What is this International Mind and how are we to 
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seek for it and to gain it as a possession of our own and 
of our country? 

The International Mind is nothing other than that 
habit of thinking of foreign relations and. business, and 
that habit of dealing with them, which regard the sev- 
eral nations of the civilized world as friendly and co- 
operating equals in aiding the progress of civilization, 
in developing commerce and industry and in spreading 
enlightenment and culture throughout the world. It 
is as inconsistent with the International Mind to at- 
tempt to steal some other nation’s territory as it would 
be inconsistent with the principles of ordinary morality 
to attempt to steal some other individual’s purse. Mag- 
nitude does not justify us in dispensing with morals. 

In striving to gain the International Mind, it is nec- 
essary first of all that we should learn to measure other 
peoples and other civilizations than ours from their 
own point of view and by their own standards rather 
than to endeavor to adjust them to ours. Human 
knowledge has not yet been able to master and to ex- 
plain the meaning of the profound differences of race 
or those extraordinary traits which, when grouped to- 
gether, appear to constitute national character. What 
we do know is that there is plainly place in the world 
for numerous races, for many nationalities, and, there- 
fore, for, different points of view and for different an- 
gles of reflection. The really vital question is whether 
the time has yet come—and, if not, what can we do to 
hasten its coming—when races and nationalities are able 
to cease preying upon and oppressing one another, and 
to live together as fellow-sharers in a world’s civiliza- 
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tion? In other words, the vital question is how far the 
fundamental principles of morality that as individuals 
we so ardently profess have really taken hold of us 
in our corporate capacity and will direct our public poli- 
cies at home and abroad. 


XXIV 


THE INTERNATIONAL WAR OF 
POLITICAL IDEALS 


An address delivered at the annual meeting of 
The Pilgrims of the United States, 
New York, January 27, 1937 


THE INTERNATIONAL WAR OF 
POLITICAL IDEALS 


It is even more clear than when we met a year ago 
that there rests upon the English-speaking peoples, 
whom it is our aim to draw into constantly closer under- 
standing and co-operation, a burden of responsibility 
which is:‘truly momentous in modern history. That re- 
sponsibility is none other than the preservation and 
protection of those fundamental principles upon which 
our historic democracies rest, in order that they may 
continue to do their great work for liberty in all its 
forms, and that they may be able, by liberal, far-sighted 
and intelligent application and development, to solve 
the new and difficult problems that are being forced 
upon the human race by the constantly changing social, 
economic, and political conditions of this modern world. 

We are looking out upon a world which is every- 
where at war. There is no peace. It is true that in a 
military sense war is going forward perhaps only in 
Eastern Asia, in Spain, and in one or two other isolated 
parts of the world; but we are learning that military 
war is only one of war’s forms and not necessarily the 
most darnaging or the most destructive. 

We are face to face with a world-wide war of ideas, 
of ideals and of policies. Much that we of the English- 
speaking race have taken for granted and assumed to 
be beyond doubt is now attacked fundamentally and in 
all its forms of manifestation by doctrines which are 
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in one way or another exhibitions of the fundamental 
principles of compulsion. And so, the issue is joined 
between compulsion and liberty. 

This war is going forward not alone between nations, 
but within nations, and it is going forward under one 
guise or another, in ways and by methods that are very 
ominous. Do not forget that any contest carried on be- 
tween groups by force rather than by persuasion is war. 
It is the appeal to force, rather than to argument, which 
makes it war. That sort and kind of destructive and 
insidious war surrounds us on every side, and is by no 
means absent from the life of the people of these United 
States. 

What is the outlook?’ We may perhaps take some 
comfort, we are entitled to take comfort, in looking 
backward for a moment. Grave as are the attacks on the 
principles of liberty today, do not forget what those 
principles have accomplished in the last century and a 
quarter, and how many crises they have withstood and 
successfully met. A century and a quarter ago the entire 
world was under the government of despotism, except 
the 18,000,000 people who constituted Great Britain 
and the 7,000,000 people who constituted the United 
States. Some 25,000,000 people in all were at that 
moment the bearers of the flag of liberty in the great 
parade which is modern history. 

Today the people of the United States and their 
dependencies number some one hundred and forty mil- 
lions. The people of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations number some seventy-five millions. The demo- 
cratic peoples of the Continent of Europe—France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, The Netherlands, the four Scan- 
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dinavian countries and Czechoslovakia—number perhaps 
another seventy-five millions. There are also those dis- 
tant millions under the protection of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations who enjoy far more of the bless- 
ings of liberty than their fellows. 

Therefore, it is plain that we have made progress. 
We have come this long way quietly and without offense 
in spreading these doctrines in which we so profoundly 
believe, and on the success and permanent establish- 
ment of which we hold that the future of civilization 
rests. Therefore, we need not look upon these new at- 
tacks, however vigorous, however well organized and 
however determined, with discouragement. 

We, and those who have gone before us, have had 
long experience with some forms of this war, and we 
have found in every English-speaking country voices 
of great captains of the mind and captains of men which 
have resounded around this earth and with clear con- 
viction have unmistakably emphasized the truth of the 
fundamental principles which have been shaping the 
history of our race for seven hundred or eight hundred 
years. 

What is the source of the strength of the modern 
movement for despotism? Where does it come from? 
In its two different forms it comes from the ends which 
it is sought to accomplish. One, the Communism of 
Russia, asks for economic equality; the other, the Nazi 
Socialism of Germany and the Fascism of Italy, asks 
for national efficiency and national isolation. Both have 
this in common. They lead straight to the suicide of 
civilization. | 

There can be no economic equality everywhere with- 
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out economic death, and there can be no national isola- 
tion without a broken and a distraught world which will 
not have long to live on the plane to which the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries 
have accustomed us. 

Despite this war, despite the seriousness and the 
sharpness of these conflicts, despite the bitterness and 
the extreme policies of repression with which these 
movements are carried on, the Liberal must be prepared ~ 
to face them with argument and leave force to be abso- 
lutely his last resort. The Liberal must try with pa- 
tience to understand the point of view of the lover of 
despotism, of the exponent of Communism, of Nazi 
Socialism or of Fascism, and must try to make him see 
what are the weaknesses of his doctrine and what are 
the elements of strength in that contrary doctrine which 
is the liberty of true democracy. 

In order that the Liberal may have his hand strength- 
ened in carrying on that argument, he must first of all 
be able to show that under his order of government, 
there is fair treatment of all, that there is equal oppor- . 
tunity for all, and that there is reward for him who can 
and will exhibit capacity for achievement and for public 
service. In other words, he must exhibit the advantages 
and the blessings of that inequality which is honestly 
obtained on sound moral, economic, and political prin- 
ciples. He must meet the exponent of Nazi Socialism 
and of Fascism with an exhibition of our capacity to 
make democracy efficient. That means that we must 
build up out of the great mass of our populations in 
these English-speaking peoples our own aristocracy of 
excellence from the great democratic mass, having no 
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care for inheritance or wealth or position, but only for 
character, ability, and power of accomplishment, and 
then show that a government so ordered, so organized, 
and so established can effectively meet the new social, 
economic, and political problems and need not resign 
in favor of the despot with his orders to be given from 
above. 

We look out upon this world at war. How are we © 
going to lessen the dangers which attach to the incidents 
of those conflicts? How are we going to prevent the 
happening of some incident such as that at Serajevo in 
1914 which brought the whole world into an armed 
conflict, into a disaster that is without precedent in the 
history of man? How are we going to prevent that? 

Eight days ago, speaking in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Eden answered my question in these very signifi- 
cant and statesmanlike words. He said, “It is idle to 
imagine that we can cure the evils from which we are 
suffering by mere palliatives; no mere local remedies 
will suffice. . . . So we cannot cure the world by pacts 
or treaties. We cannot cure it by political creeds, no 
matter what they be. We cannot cure it by speeches, 
however lofty and peace-breathing they may be. There 
must be a will to co-operate which is unmistakable.” 

That is a splendid sentence. “There must be a will 
to co-operate which is unmistakable.” 

It is curious how soon significant happenings pass into 
history and are forgotten. It is not so very long since, 
at the conclusion of the Great War, President Wilson 
issued his statement of Fourteen Points and brought it 
to the glad attention of the civilized world. Of the 
Fourteen Points, eight related to specific questions aris- 
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ing out of the World War. Six of the Fourteen, the 
first five and the fourteenth, are fundamental princi- 
ples of thought and action which are as true today as 
they were when he uttered them, and will be as true 
tomorrow and until they become the creed of mankind. 
They deal with this willingness to co-operate, which Mr. 
Eden has just now emphasized in such splendid fashion. 

Those of us who believe in these fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy, those of us who are wedded not 
only from birth until death but back through genera- 
tions of ancestry to democracy as opposed to despotism, 
are they who must carry on this contest. We are they 
who must be prepared, in the spirit of true and open- 
minded liberalism, to meet these attacks and to over- 
come them by argument and by demonstration. 

Please remember, for our guidance and our hope that 


“There is no defeat, in truth, save from within; 
Unless yowre beaten there, yowre bound to win.” 


The issue is in our hands. 
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WHICH WAY IS PROGRESS? 


An address before the Graduate Club of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, May 2, 1937 


WHICH WAY IS PROGRESS? 


Any one who is looking out over the twentieth-cen- 
tury world and trying to find the moving forces which 
are underneath and behind the obvious appearances 
must, if he discusses these matters, from time.to time 
frequently find himself saying the same thing over 
again. Just now I have been reading the confidential 
stenographic reports of some most extraordinary con- 
versations and discussions among leaders of opinion in 
Europe as to what the happenings which are recorded 
from day to day really mean. The news we all get. 
But what is behind the news? What shapes it and causes 
it and guides it and gives it its significance? Those are 
the searching questions of this moment and particularly 
for those who, at the early stages of an active life, 
should look forward and do look forward to an under- 
standing participation in the world’s intellectual and 
social life. 

In my judgment, the three most important books 
which have been written since the Great War are Spen- 
gler’s Decline of the West," Ortega’s Revolt of the 
Masses? and Pareto’s Mind and Society.’ Spengler is 

1Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West; authorized transla- 


tion with notes by Charles Francis Atkinson. London, Allen [1926— 
1928]. 2 Vols. 

2Ortega y Gasset, José, The Revolt of the Masses; authorized 
translation from the Spanish. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
12.1932 |; Peg dail 

3Pareto, Vilfredo, The Mind and Society (Trattato di sociologia 
generale) ; edited by Arthur Livingston; translated by Andrew Bongi- 
orno and Arthur Livingston, with the advice and active co-operation 
of James Harvey Rogers. . . . New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


[c. 1935]. 4 Vols. 
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a German and had conceived his book, and in part had 
written it, before the outbreak of the Great War. He 
published it as that war was approaching its end. Ortega, 
outstanding Spanish philosopher and man of letters, 
published his book some seven or eight years ago. 
Pareto, an Italian mind of the first rank, had been at 
work upon his book for many years, and the admirable 
translation of it in English made by our own associate 
and colleague, Professor Arthur Livingston, came from 
the press about two years ago. These three books have 
no obvious relation to the news. They do not reflect or 
discuss the news, but they are, to my thinking, the most 
important contributions toward an understanding of 
much that the news means. Both Spengler and Ortega 
are highly pessimistic. Pareto is less so, much less so, 
but nevertheless the critical reader will find ground in 
Pareto’s pages for accepting some of the points of view, 
the pessimistic points of view, of Spengler and Ortega. 

Ortega puts it very bluntly. He says that the com- 
- monplace man has become so commonplace and so nu- 
merous that he does not see any reason why the things 
that are commonplace should not be forced upon every- 
body whether they like them or not. His point is that 
the rule of the majority is fatal to intelligence and to 
progress and that the reason the world of today is 
going, as he thinks, downhill is that the commonplace 
has taken control. 

Spengler’s argument is more searching and more 
profound. He analyzes the history of the Western world 
from its beginnings and offers proof that it has for a 
long time past been going steadily on the rocks and that 
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it has not much farther to go before these rocks are 
reached. 

It is not easy in a short compass of time to discuss 
searching thoughts such as those, or to do more than 
indicate their importance and to emphasize the literary 
and philosophical authority by which they have been 
presented to the intellectual world during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years. But I wish to fit them into an 
historical picture which perhaps will help us to under- 
stand what is really going on today. 

In the Western world there have never been absent the 
desire and the ambition to unify it under single control. 
If we confine ourselves to the more familiar periods of 
history, we see first Alexander the Great moving his 
well-drilled and capable armies toward the East with 
a view to conquering and subduing and bringing under 
his administration what we now call Turkey and Syria 
and Arabia and Mesopotamia. He reached the confines 
of India, but he failed. 

Next comes the Roman Empire, speaking through 
those masters of law and administration and public 
works, the like of which in capacity, all things consid- 
ered and the circumstances of that time being taken 
into account, the world has never seen. They extended 
that Empire of theirs as far as the line between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, as far as the Rhine and the Necker, 
and down in Africa to the Sudan, across in Asia to the 
Tigris and Euphrates. It began to look as if the world 
had been unified; as if the Roman law and the Roman 
administrative control would guide mankind in the West 
for an indefinite period of time. But human capacity 
as revealed in the lives of individuals proved unequal 
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to that task, and the Roman Empire collapsed and fell. 

For a time there was the imitative attempt of Charle- 
magne which resulted in the Holy Roman Empire, 
which existed on paper for a thousand years. Few of 
us remember that the Holy Roman Empire was only 
dissolved in the time of Napoleon Bonaparte, but as an 
effective instrument of government and human guid- 
ance and human control it had not been in real existence 
for many centuries. When the three sons of Charle- 
magne divided the Western world among them, nation- 
building began and nation-building is the clue to an 
understanding of the Western world from the time of 
Charlemagne to this day. 

These ethnic unities have swept backward and for- 
ward, trying to define a new geographic unity and to 
control it. In early days, before modern means of com- 
munication and modern knowledge and modern science 
were at the service of man, the Rhine seemed to present 
a considerable limitation. Today, the Rhine is a mere 
_ stream and can prevent nothing in the way of a great 
popular movement and could not possibly take the place 
of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Adriatic, the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Atlantic as a limitation of a geographic 
unity. That is why these nation-building struggles have 
gone on from that day to this in what we call western 
and central and southeastern Europe. 

When you come to nation-building, you find that the 
ambitions of men, which are the guiding forces at first, 
become multiplied in strength, as the years go on, by 
economic interests. In the older days, when life was 
simple and domestic, men did not move about for trade, 
for commerce or for industry. For a hundred and fifty 
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years past that has not been true. Year by year condi- 
tions and circumstances have come into existence, and 
have increased and multiplied, which have made these 
nations, once seemingly so separate, wholly and com- 
pletely interdependent in their own interest, even if 
they do not know and recognize it. Today the world is 
at the point where the effort of Alexander the Great 
having failed, the effort of the Roman Empire having 
failed, nation-building as a force having reached its 
limit, we must ask the question: What next? Is Spen- 
gler right? Nothing is next but decline, collapse, and 
the end of our civilization? Is Ortega right? Nothing 
is next but the rule of the commonplace and the revolt 
against intelligence? There are many signs to encourage 
Spengler and to encourage Ortega. 

The most popular, the most successful, and the most 
widely heralded changes today are reactionary in the 
highest degree. Communism is hailed as progress by 
those who do not know that it is the state out of which 
we have been evolving since the earliest days of re- 
corded man. We began as communists, and had we 
remained communists we should have today been where 
we began. The reason why we are where we are is that 
we have turned our back on that destructive, reaction- 
ary, and limiting habit in principle and have gone out 
to build a civilization based upon individual capacity, 
character, and achievement. When we are told by a 
Russian philosopher that he is a radical, I for one must 
smile. He is, but he is also the world’s chief reaction- 
ary. May he live to find it out! 

The Nazi Socialists and the Fascists think that they 
are progressive. They have got a new idea, which is 
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that the whole people should do as it is told by a dicta- 
tor. For them it is not necesary to go back so far as in 
the case of communism; five hundred years will do, to 
the unlimited and despotic monarchs of that period who 
were the most admirable predecessors of the present- 
day captains of the Fascist and the Nazi philosophies 
and social organizations. You cannot be a Fascist or a 
Nazi without being a reactionary, without wanting to 
go back to a dictator, to the unlimited and absolute mon- 
arch, although as yet they have not associated it with 
the hereditary principle. So far it is an advantage over 
absolute monarchy because the absolute monarch’s son 
rarely proved capable of succeeding effectively to his 
absolute monarch-father. 

Why are we faced by these reactions? Why are the 
pessimists so eagerly read and talked about, while carry- 
ing with them their saddening lesson to millions of 
thoughtful people throughout the world? Why? What 
is the matter? 

My answer is that we have not yet learned the an- 
swer to the question, How to unify the world. This 
is the oldest question that has been before us from the 
days of ancient Greece. Plainly it cannot be done by the 
denial of the nation or by the reversal of the nation- 
building process; yet if the nation-building process goes 
on without limitation it must, as Spengler thinks, de- 
stroy itself and all of us in endless war. 

What is the answer? The answer is the courage, the 
vision, and the wisdom to find a new and perhaps a 
final adaptation of the great federal principle. We 
must federate these independent ethnic unities with 
their geographic unities in order that the world may be 
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unified in a great, common unity without destroying 
the independence, the freedom, and the liberty of any 
of its members. 

Can that be done? , May I invite your attention to 
the early history of these United States? The world 
today is precisely where these United States were be- 
tween the Battle of Yorktown in 1781 and the Ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution in 1789. John Fiske 
calls that the critical period of American history, and 
we rightly call this the critical period in the world’s 
history. Those eight years of the history of some 
3,000,000 people in thirteen political units, far off on 
this distant shore, is the story of a laboratory experi- 
ment in the world-problem of today. It is putting, so 
to speak, under the microscope the happenings, the 
problems, the solutions, and showing how in the labora- 
tory they can be carried to successful application with 
a view to teaching them to this present-day world. 

People have no conception of how similar in every 
detail was the situation in these thirteen states to world 
conditions today. They were a prophecy of the present 
situation in the world at large. When you went from 
one state to another you paid 10 per cent loss on your 
currency. If you left Massachusetts with a hundred 
dollars, it was ninety dollars in Connecticut, it was 
eighty dollars in New York, it was seventy dollars in 
New Jersey, it was sixty dollars in Pennsylvania. If 
you could afford it, it was fifty dollars in Maryland, 
forty dollars in Virginia, thirty dollars in North Caro- 
lina, twenty dollars in South Carolina, and ten dollars 
in Georgia. How does that contrast with. the exchange 
conditions in the world today? They are absolutely the 
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same. The amounts, the ratios are a little different, 
but the uncertainties, the problems, the lack of confi- 
dence, the inability to do business are all precisely the 
same as in these thirteen states before the Federal Con- 
stitution was ratified. 

We are confronted with this question: Can the world 
learn? And we are confronted also by another question: 
Can the American people learn? Can they learn that in 
their hands is world-leadership, because they and they 
alone have had the needed experience? Ours is the only 
people which has been through these crises and which 
has had to deal with these problems. 

There was a time not so long ago when we all had 
high hopes that these questions would be answered in 
the affirmative. Woodrow Wilson had a great vision, 
and had his temperament been equal to his vision great 
things would have been accomplished. Elihu Root, the 
outstanding American statesman of our time, came 
within an ace of being nominated for President at the 
Republican National Convention of 1916. Had he been 

so nominated, in my judgment he would have been 
elected, and the whole history of this world would have 
been different. He understood these problems. He had 
the capacity to interpret, to persuade, and to explain. 
He had vision, and it is my firm belief that these last 
ten terrible years would then have been avoided as the 
blot that they are and have been on the economic, the 
social, and the political history of the world. 

One of the tragedies of our time, inexplicable trag- 
edies, is that just as constructive steps were taking form 
two great statesmen, from countries historically opposed, 
who were in close and almost affectionate association, 
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should both have passed from the world at an untimely 
age. It was the death of Stresemann of Germany and 
Briand of France that took from the men and women of 
our time the two great leaders who were in position to 
go forward. Neither Stresemann nor Briand has had 
any successor, and what has happened since their death 
by way of regression and retreat, we know only too well. 

There is no more absurd notion than that held in 
this country that we should have nothing to do with 
Europe. It is our responsibility to the world and to 
ourselves to guide this world to a peaceful organization 
for the prosperity of all of us. You might just as well 
say that it is not the responsibility of any one to keep 
order in the city or in the state. This world has ceased 
to be made up of widely different, disparate, and dis- 
puting parts. The other day three Japanese left Tokyo 
at half-past five on Monday afternoon in an airplane. 
On Wednesday morning they were in Calcutta, on 
Thursday morning they were in Bagdad, on Friday 
morning they were in Rome, and Friday afternoon, at 
half-past two, they were in London. Ten thousand 
miles, half-way round the world, between Monday af- 
ternoon and Friday afternoon, and yet we talk about 
isolation, about separation! 

We have 24,000,000 automobiles in these United 
States, not one of them could have been built without 
the products of other parts of the world, and today we 
are starving our cotton growers and our farmers because 
we have not the intelligence to give them markets for 
their goods. 

The question really is: How long is this to go on 
without constructive leadership? How long are we to 
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drift? How long? The vision was given to us twenty- 
five years ago. How long are we to neglect it and turn 
our back upon it? How long are we to sit contentedly, 
because as yet nothing has happened on our doorstep, 
and let this Western civilization of which we have be- 
come the chief custodians go the way that Spengler and 
Ortega think it is going? 

Our 120,000,000 are now the largest single unit in 
the western world, the most effectively organized for 
leadership, with contacts of every kind and description. 
We have now drawn our population from thirty lands. 
We have built them together and intertwined them, 
with a geographic unity as our home which reaches from 
the Pine to the Palm, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which has every kind of climate, every sort of soil, 
every variety of natural resource. How can we, with 
the great names of Washington and Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln, with what they left us to do, and 
after what we have already accomplished in this world, 
say that what Alexander the Great tried to do, what the 
~ Holy Roman Empire tried to do, is none of our busi- 
ness? 
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PAN AMERICA 


It is something more than a century ago since George 
Canning, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, who is re- 
sponsible for the suggestion which led to the formula- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, said that he had called 
the New World into existence to redress the: balance 
of the Old World. Canning must have been a prophet 
and a seer, for that phrase of his has increased in im- 
portance and significance with the years, and in this 
twentieth century has a meaning which even Canning 
himself could hardly have foreseen. That of which he 
was thinking a hundred and ten or fifteen years ago 
was to check the extension to the American Continent 
of the older and, as he believed, outworn systems of 
military and despotic government which then ruled 
most of Europe. When the Monroe Doctrine was for- 
mulated by John Quincy Adams and submitted to 
the Congress of the United States by President Monroe, 
it contained two statements of policy which were in- 
tended to be statements of policy not for the United 
States alone, but for the Americas. The first was that 
we should not regard with friendly eye the extension 
to the Americas of the European system of govern- 
ment. The second was that we should not regard with 
friendly eye the attempt to establish new colonies in 
the Americas on the part of any European government. 
Those words had a meaning then which they have en- 
tirely lost. There is now no European system of gov- 
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ernment to be extended to the Americas or anywhere 
else. If so, what is it? Is it the fortunate and free gov- 
ernment of Great Britain or of France or of The Neth- 
erlands or of Scandinavia; or is it the Communism of 
Russia, the Nazi-Socialism of Germany, the Fascism 
of Italy or the difficult-to-describe of the Balkan Penin- 
sula? Which of these is not to be extended to the Amer- 
icas? And, then, there is no longer any opportunity 
for colonization. The entire territory from Hudson 
Bay to Cape Horn is under the jurisdiction of some es- 
tablished government. Therefore, the two points which 
Monroe stated, for which Adams was responsible and 
which Canning instigated, have no longer any signifi- 
cance. These facts have disposed of them. Underneath 
and behind these facts there is that which perhaps Can- 
ning saw, which perhaps John Quincy Adams saw; that 
is that the free government which had commended it- 
self and was commending itself to the people of all 
America united them in a common cause for its devel- 
opment, its interpretation and its defense. That is what 
- Pan America has come to mean. 

It is an extraordinary thing that it took some time 
for our statesmen here in the United States to see the 
significance of this development, of this opportunity and 
of this appeal. The first of our statesmen to understand 
it and to give expression to it was Henry Clay, who in 
a great speech on the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which held that body fascinated for several 
hours, taught the people of the United States what 
the other Americas meant to them and might mean if 
understood and co-operated with. 

Then it was a long time—sixty years and more— 
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before the next American statesman saw the opportunity 
and gave voice to the spirit and the ambition of Pan 
America. That was James G. Blaine, Secretary of State 
of the United States. Then, after another generation, 
came Elihu Root who understood it all and who inter- 
preted it all. Now these leaders of our nation’s thought 
have a welcome successor in Secretary Cordell Hull. 

If you will read what Henry Clay said almost one 
hundred and twenty years ago; if you will read what 
Mr. Blaine said more than fifty years ago; if you will 
read what Mr. Root said thirty years ago, you will have 
new evidence of the truth again of that famous saying 
of the author of Ecclesiastes: “There is no new thing 
under the sun.” They said it all. They painted a pic- 
ture. They held up the ideal. They emphasized the 
ways and means. They taught the lesson, but the world 
has not heard. Today the mission of Pan America is 
to repeat that lesson to the whole world—American, 
European, Asiatic, and African—until they do hear it 
and do learn what it means. 

This world is more troubled than it has been in a 
thousand years. It is so troubled because it does not 
understand the significance of the movement of opin- 
ions and events which frame its problems and which 
force policies upon it. At least one-half of the world’s 
philosophers are pessimists. These philosophers tell us 
from Germany, from Spain, from Italy, from France, 
that progress is impossible, that the world is going 
downhill to destruction and that from it there is no 
escape. What answer has Pan America to make to that? 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege to stand on the 
height of land in the Dominican Republic where it is © 
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proposed to erect the great lighthouse as a memorial 
to Columbus by the co-operative effort of all our gov- 
ernments. There we shall build a lighthouse, to guide 
the passenger by water or by air, and mark, as I said 
then and have said since, the gateway by which the old 
civilization first came across the Atlantic and entered to 
discover, to settle, to develop these Americas. The old 
civilization came in the robes of Spain, of Portugal, of 
France, of Great Britain and of The Netherlands. Lit- 
tle by little it started to build a new civilization in a 
new home. The electric spark had not destroyed dis- 
tance or time, and Europe was far, far away from 
these Americas. Those pioneers, speaking one or the 
other of these five languages, carrying with them one 
or another of these five inheritances, set out to build a 
new social, economic, and political order. They had 
their struggles; they had their difficulties; they had 
their problems. What Washington did for the people 
of the thirteen North American Colonies was done for 
the South American states by San Martin and by Boli- 
var. They had to lead the way to loosen those ties of 
restriction which kept their peoples from developing 
the social and economic system of their choice. After 
all the disturbances and worries and struggles of three 
centuries, they discovered with unanimous voice that a 
social, economic, and political system based upon lib- 
erty and democratic in form was that which appealed 
to each and every one of them. 

Meanwhile, what has happened in the Old World? 
Partly as a result of political fatigue, partly as a result 
of economic exhaustion, partly as a result of emotional 
pressure, hosts of people have started to march back- 
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ward. Without realizing it, they have accepted the 
doctrine of the pessimist, that progress is impossible, 
and they are proceeding as best they can to illustrate 
it. Some of them choose Communism, the oldest form 
of reaction known to civilization. That is where man- 
kind started thousands of years ago, and the history 
of civilization consists in getting away from it. But to- 
day we are told by prophets of what they call a New 
Day, which is so old that we have no figures to 
measure it, that Communism is progress. Others have 
thought well of the despot. They do not remember that 
the world once had the despot. We had unlimited mon- 
archies in various lands. They left their mark upon the 
western world, sometimes a useful mark, but in the 
long run a cruel, a merciless and a ruthless mark. We 
are now summoned to make progress by going back- 
ward to that! 

These are the happenings before our eyes. We do 
not have to read history or to learn many languages. 
We have only to open our eyes to see the pessimist phi- 
losopher being convicted of his pessimism by pinning 
the label, Progress, upon two of the most reactionary 
movements known in the whole history of mankind. 
What does that mean for Pan America? That means 
that these republics, firmly grounded each in its own 
way on the democratic principle, have got to carry out 
those principles of which their history is the promise 
and the prediction. We have been called into the world 
as a New World to redress the balance of the Old 
World, and we must set about doing it. 

Pan America, we are not to sit idly by and wait for 
civilization to go mad! We are not to listen to the 
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blind men who tell us that we are isolated, that we are 
economic nationalists, that we have no relation to the 
rest of the world! We are to face the fact that the pro- 
gressive principle in modern civilization is in our hands 
and that we, as Pan Americans, must unite in its belief 
and its support. It is for us to show how to resist the 
reactions which are preached by Communism or by Fas- 
cism or by any other ism. We are now, with the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, the Scandinavian, the Dutch, the 
Swiss, the French and the Czechs—we alone, with them, 
are custodians of democratic principles. What an op- 
portunity is that for us! Are we to permit—without 
leadership, without foresight, without vision—are we 
Americans, North, Central, South, to permit the world 
to drift to destruction without raising a finger or offer- 
ing an argument? Are we to permit governments to in- 
sist that the way to avoid war is to prepare for war? Or 
are we to teach them that there are established meth- 
ods of international understanding, international co- 
operation, and international judicial process, that will 
avoid war by preventing war? Are we to sit indiffer- 
ently and watch, or are we to lead? 

I go back to that impressive spot in the Dominican 
Republic of which I spoke. If that marked the point 
at which the Old World came to discover the New, 
why should not our Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 
be something more than a guide to airplanes and ships, 
something more than a symbol of the co-operation of 
our government? Why should it not be a token that 
Columbus discovered something that will last and some- 
thing that can be transported back to the Old World 
from which he came, rich in the experience, the philoso- 
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phy and the observation of these new Americas? Why 
not? 

The whole conception of Pan America, the name, that 
for which it stands, the co-operation and the fellowship 
of these republics, seem to me to be the most important 
and the most promising potential support in the world 
today for peace and for progress, if only we have the 
foresight, the wisdom, and the courage to act. It is so 
easy to talk and it is so easy to wait. Shall we act? Shall 
we lead? Shall we guide? If not, what is going to be- 
come of this world of the twentieth century? 

That question I press upon this company and upon 
all who may be influenced by its membership or who 
may be associated with the work of this admirable or- 
ganization. Shall we hesitate, shall we wait or shall 
we act? And if we act, shall we not formulate a defi- 
nite policy of leadership? Shall we not say that the 
world which Columbus crossed the uncharted ocean to 
discover will now come back to the Old Motherlands 
rich in experience, able to teach and to urge that her 
lessons of prosperity and of peace, wrought in terms 
of that liberty in which she profoundly believes, may 
find expression in a democratically ordered and gov- 
erned society throughout the world, whether old or 
new? 
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DEMOCRACY CAN BE MADE TO WORK 


I wish to speak of some things which are uppermost 
in my mind, and perhaps in the minds of many of you. 
This is not a suitable time for mere phrase-making or 
for purely generalized and inconsequential discussion of 
the movements which are going on in the world in which 
we live. There has been no time so important as this 
for at least one thousand years. You would have to go 
back to the final breakdown of the old Roman Empire 
with its rule of the civil law and its uniform adminis- 
trative system, from Britain down to North Africa and 
across to Western Asia, before you would find any sim- 
ilar series of happenings to those which have been tak- 
ing place among us all since what we call the close of 
the Victorian era. Some of you have heard me speak 
of this incident before, I am sure. I find the token of 
the beginning of the change in a famous cartoon which 
Sir John Tenniel contributed to Punch about fifty years 
ago. That cartoon was entitled “Dropping the Pilot.” 
It was very famous and has often been reproduced. It 
showed Bismarck, the old commander of the Ship of 
State, going dejectedly over the side into retirement, 
and the young Kaiser standing on the deck ready to 
take command when his predecessor should have de- 
parted. Queen Victoria herself lived for a number 
of years after that cartoon was published, but it de- 
picted the end of the Victorian era and the begin- 
ning of the period which is now rapidly coming to 
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some sort of climax, in which new forces, scientific, 
economic, intellectual, political, have been unleashed in 
the world and are proceeding to express themselves 
under these twentieth-century conditions. It is to one 
of the aspects of that critical and engrossing situation 
to which I desire to direct your attention for a few mo- 
ments. 

Democracy is on trial. For full three hundred years 
it has been taken for granted, in Western Europe and 
in America, that the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy were so sound, so reasonable and so practical that, 
having been accepted by certain of the peoples and their 
admirable character demonstrated in the history of those 
very people and their ‘governments, these principles 
would gradually grow and extend until they ruled the 
whole earth. That belief has been uppermost in the 
minds of the political philosophers of France, of Great 
Britain and of America for the full period of three hun- 
dred years. But now we find that whole situation con- 
fronted by a new kind of doubt and uncertainty. We 
see in various countries—old, well organized, intelli- 
gent—a complete turning of the back upon democratic 
principles and the acceptance of doctrines which we had 
supposed were outworn and gone forever. It is not 
generally realized that under the name of progress sev- 
eral of the world’s great nations are heading backward 
at breakneck speed. When we are told that Communism 
Is progressive we point back to the faraway plains of 
Asia and Africa out of which our civilization came and 
we say: that is where we started; that is where we have 
been moving away from, and that is what we supposed 
we had put behind us forever. How does it suddenly 
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become progressive? We are told by others that popu- 
lar government as it has been conceived in America, in 
Great Britain and in France, is impracticable, and that 
what we need is a dictator and a reign of compulsion. 
Then we ask: Is that, too, progressive? How does it 
differ from our old despots and unlimited monarchs 
of four hundred and five hundred years ago who ruled 
their several peoples in the world with hands of iron, 
and of whom we got rid either by evolution or by vio- 
lent revolution? 

No, these two movements of thought and opinion 
have not the slightest trace of progressiveness about 
them. They are reactionary. They are backward-facing 
and they are being proposed in defiance of the example 
of democracy and the arguments for it. Why? The 
reason is that we have not always been careful to make 
democracy work on the highest possible plane, to do 
justice to all men and to offer efficiency of the highest 
type. Because of this delay, now in this country, now 
in that, men are turning impatiently toward a reign of 
compulsion and the despot in order to get the efficiency 
which they feel democracy is incompetent to provide. 
That is the reason, my friends, why it is that the re- 
sponsibility resting today upon the democratic peoples 
who still retain democracy as a philosophy, as a prac- 
tice and as an organized form of government, is greater 
now than it has ever been. In its early days, in its 
earlier decades, in its earlier centuries, the responsibility 
of believers in democracy was to practice it and to de- 
velop it on an increasing scale. Today the responsibil- 
ity includes all that and, in addition, demands that it 
show itself superior in fairness, in efficiency, in justice, 
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in reasonableness, to either of the reactionary substi- 
tutes which are urged against it. 

There is reason, much reason, if we look only on the 
surface of things, to be discouraged. But I wish very 
briefly to give you, from our own recent history in the 
United States, evidence that it is possible to stir the 
public mind, that it is possible to delve down under- 
neath the waves of emotion and passion and prejudice 
and to secure a hearing for reason and to bring about 
public action in accordance with sound principle. De- 
mocracy can be made to work. 

Three things have happened in our American expe- 
rience during the past decade which illustrate admirably 
what I mean. The first was the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
That was a very radical amendment, passed in a wave 
of passion and emotion, prohibiting absolutely the man- 
ufacture, transportation, or sale of intoxicating liquor. 
The vast majority of people belonging to the group 
of those who dislike the effects of the excessive use of 
liquor had come to believe that that was the only way 
in which those abuses could be prevented or remedied. 
That amendment was swept into the federal statute 
book with a roar of applause and by an almost unani- 
mous vote of the ratifying states. No sooner had it be- 
come a law than it was perfectly evident that it multi- 
plied the very evils against which it was directed, that 
it brought about a state of public and private immorality, 
lawlessness and law-breaking which was unbelievable, 
and that everything which had been the aim of the sup- 
porters of that amendment to achieve was not only not 
being achieved but the very opposite was being strength-., 
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ened and advanced. We were told, nevertheless, that 
it would be impossible ever to secure its repeal, that 
there would always be enough left of the emotion and 
the passion and the feeling which put it upon the stat- 
ute book to keep it there. When I made my first speech 
for the repeal of that amendment in the State of Cali- 
fornia, in July 1920, just after it had become effective, 
my friends told me that I was feeble-minded, that it 
was much easier and much more satisfactory to violate 
the amendment than to attempt to secure its repeal. 
In thirteen years that amendment went out of the Con- 
stitution of the United States practically by unanimous 
consent. What did it mean? That meant that under a 
democratic form of government you could appeal to the 
people’s intelligence, that you could offer them argu- 
ment, that you could check those emotional outbursts, 
and that you could secure rational treatment of a great 
social and personal problem. I offer that'as an illus- 
tration of what may be done in a modern democracy to 
make it effective and to prevent that emotional out- 
burst which is so common to us all from writing itself 
into public law to the ultimate distress and unhappiness 
of a great population. 

Second, I offer you the story of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution establishing youth 
control by the Federal Government. It is miscalled the 
“child-labor amendment.” The words “child labor” 
were struck out of it by a vote of the Congress when it 
was submitted in 1924 and it was made, by those who 
put it forward, an amendment to regulate the labor, 
and indeed the lives, of the entire population under 
eighteen years of age, which means 42,000,000 human 
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beings to be turned over to the Congress of the United 
States. Behind it there was the same emotional appeal 
that had been behind the Eighteenth Amendment. Can 
you possibly be in favor of child labor? was asked. Of 
course, nobody was. Then why do you oppose this? 
Because it has nothing to do with child labor, and it 
establishes a reign of compulsion under another form 
of government than ours, going into the home, the 
family, the school, and the church, by an Act of the 
Congress of the United States. That amendment was — 
defeated by the vote of over forty states the moment 
the people saw what was involved. Those states were 
not in favor of child labor. They all had laws against 
child labor and were ready to have them enforced to 
the full, but they were not willing, under the guise of 
protecting the child, to turn 42,000,000 human beings 
over to Congress any more than they had been willing 
to turn the control of liquor over to Congress under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

A few years ago it occurred to some one that this 
amendment was still pending, and there has now been 
for three years a violent agitation to secure its ratifica- 
tion, thirteen years afterwards, by getting legislatures — 
to change their minds. It does not seem to occur to 
these people that they might go back and request the 
electoral colleges of 1932 to ask the electors who voted 
for Franklin Roosevelt to change their minds and vote 
now for Herbert Hoover. It is late for that and it 
is too late for this particular course which is proposed. 
Last winter Texas, North Carolina, South Dakota, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Vermont 
all said No. That does not mean, I repeat, that any 
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one dreams of supporting child labor, but it does mean 
that they will not be emotionally driven to a false step 
under the guise of preventing child labor. The fact of 
the matter is that child labor has practically disappeared 
in the United States. The President of the United 
States has said so three times in public addresses to 
our people. Where it was formerly found in the cotton 
mills of Massachusetts, of Rhode Island, of the Caro- 
linas, and of Georgia, it has disappeared. Where it 
was found in the beet-sugar fields of Colorado, of Ne- 
vada and of California, it has disappeared. If there be 
a case here and there, all that is needed is to call for 
the execution and enforcement of the state statute 
which is entirely adequate to deal with the situation 
that now exists. I offer this as a second illustration of 
the power of public opinion to deal with a national 
problem in terms of principle and to be aroused by an 
appeal to intelligence which holds emotion in check.’ 
As a third illustration, I invite your attention to the 
very extraordinary situation presented by the proposal 
which has been made in the name of the President as 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. This pro- 
posal, which did not originate with the President but 
for which he has unfortunately made himself respon- 
sible, is so revolutionary that it took some weeks for 
the public to comprehend how revolutionary it really 
was. It was in effect a proposal to permit the recon- 
stitution of the United States Supreme Court in a way 
which would ensure a certain kind of decision in refer- 


1This argument has since been upheld both in general and in detail 
by the unanimous opinion of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in 
Wise and Moss ». Chandler et al., October 1, 1937. 
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ence to a certain kind of pending question. One would 
hardly expect an executive of our government to pro- 
pose to constitute the criminal courts so that every per- 
son accused of murder would be convicted and executed. 
But the principle involved is precisely the same. The 
proposal was to constitute the court of last resort not 
with a view to its being a judicial body exercising judi- 
cial functions, but with reference to its being a gov- 
ernmental agency whose business it was to concur with 
the federal legislature and the federal executive of 
the moment. Our people, in thirty days, saw to the 
very bottom of that controversy, and the public opinion 
in the United States has been aroused more earnestly 
and more deeply than since the doctrine of secession 
was proposed in 1860 and 1861. They see that, if the 
proposed action be taken with a view to meeting a tem- 
porary and immediate situation, a fundamental prin- 
ciple is undermined and our form of government prac- 
tically destroyed. 

It is difficult for our European friends to understand 
this aspect of our government, although it has never 
been more adequately examined and explained than 
by the Frenchman, de Tocqueville, a century ago, and 
by the English Bryce, a half century ago. Ours is the 
only government in which there is set up, as an inde- 
pendent instrument or organ of government, a court of 
last resort which is not a branch of the Executive or the 
Legislature and not dependent upon either. Remem- 
ber, my friends, the Supreme Court has nothing what- 
ever to do with the wisdom or unwisdom of any Act 
and does not profess to have. The Act may be wise; 
it may be foolish; it may be progressive; it may be re- 
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actionary. With that the Supreme Court has no con- 
cern. But their one question is this: Does it fall within 
the prescribed limits of power which the people have 
conferred upon the Executive and the Legislature? 
That is all. No other government has that instrumen- 
tality. Indeed, the only other bill of rights was written 
in the first Constitution of the German Reich estab- 
lished by Bismarck in 1871. But that was left without 
any judicial protection, and the Executive and the Leg- 
islature could deal with it as they chose. But the found- 
ers of our government—and they explained this over 
and over again, all of them—had the Supreme Court 
written into its Constitution. They wrote into that Fed- 
eral Government the novel provision for an independent 
judicial body. Observe, if you please, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the only representative 
the people have of the fundamental principles of 
their government. The Legislature, the Congress, rep- 
resents districts, states, sections, political parties, pres- 
sure groups, lobbies, private interests, anybody who 
can get a hearing. The Executive represents the pub- 
lic opinion as last expressed at the polls, and it is his 
duty and privilege to proceed upon the basis of that 
representation. With neither of those has the Supreme 
Court anything to do. Its question simply is: Does the 
specific grant of powers in the Constitution include the 
proposed act which is before the Court? If so, well 
and good; if not, it cannot be upheld. One would sup- 
pose from some things that are said that the Supreme 
Court overturned, as unconstitutional, some act of Con- 
gress every few days. It is a matter of record that out 
of approximately forty thousand cases decided by the 
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Supreme Court since its creation, in only seventy-six 
of these cases has some provision of law been invalidated, 
ranging from an entire act to the necessary implication 
of a single phrase. In fact, there are but eight instances 
where an entire act, in the technical sense, has been held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court.’ Ten of the 
provisions invalidated were so shocking that one wonders 
how the Congress had the courage to pass them. They 
were direct and deliberate attacks on the private rights of 
individuals, and each time the Supreme Court said No. 
The Bill of Rights protects the individual against that 
kind of treatment by the government. We must never 
forget, we Americans, that we granted to our govern- 
ment definite, prescribed, and limited powers. We 
took away from the states certain powers; we granted 
to the Federal Government certain powers, and we ex- 
pressly reserved to ourselves all the rest. And it is that - 
preservation to ourselves of the fundamental liberties 
of the people, which the Court is there to protect from 
invasion by the Executive or Legislative departments 
of the government. That goes to the very bottom of 
our government. If our grant of powers is no longer 
adequate, if conditions have so changed that there 
should be a larger exercise of power on the part of the 
Federal Government, the way is open to write it into 
an amendment to the Constitution. Let the people pass 
upon it themselves, but do not attempt to invade the 
Constitution by either one or the other part of the gov- 
ernment over the head of the judicial branch. If the 


1Library of Congress: Provisions of Federal Law Held Uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1936), pp. 92-95. 
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United States Supreme Court were to be constituted of 
men whose opinions were known and counted upon as 
if they had been elected to Congress on a party ticket 
and would therefore decide Yes or No on whatever 
came before them, your Court would have gone. It 
would simply be another unnecessary and unimportant 
legislative branch of government. 

What I wish to emphasize is this: that proposal is 
dead. It has been killed by an aroused public opinion 
which came to understand what it meant. There is 
nothing personal in that opposition to the President or 
to any party. It is a question of fundamental principle. 
You will find, when the vote is taken, if it ever is taken, 
that party alignment will have disappeared and that 
Senators will place themselves under Yes or No re- 
gardless of past party affiliations and with respect to the 
principle involved. As a matter of fact, the best infor- 
mation is, that of the ninety-six Senators of the United 
States there are only eight who favor this proposal as 
a matter of principle. There are said to be thirty-five 
or thirty-six more who would like very much to oblige 
the President, to do what the administration wants and 
to find some way of easing the personal and political 
situation; but there are reported to be fifty-one Sena- 
tors of the United States who are prepared to vote No 
on a roll call, and that is a majority of ninety-six. They 
will not tell you that themselves, because all of them 
do not want to be counted yet.’ But as a matter of fact, 
that doubtless is the situation. It is one to be lifted 


1On the motion to recommit to the Committee on the Judiciary the 
bill to reorganize the judicial branch of the Government, adopted 
on July 22, 1937, the vote was—yeas 70, nays 20, and 5 not voting. 
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above personalities and partisanship; it must be lifted 
above the personality and the record and the charm of 
the President. It must be lifted above the vote of the 
Congress. It must be taken to a point from which we 
can see the fundamental principle which is involved, 
and this is the protection, in dispassionate terms from 
a judicial standpoint, of the fundamental principles of 
our organized government. If those fundamental prin- 
ciples no longer satisfy, change them by amendment; 
but if they are not changed by amendment, do not trv 
to change them by revolution. There is where we are 
today. 

I end where I began. It is an encouragment—and 
should be such to other nations as well as to ourselves— 
that at a time like this, in thirteen years, we can have three 
such convincing examples of the power of argument 
to deal either with emotion or with political and parti- 
san prejudice. So I say, everything is not as dark as it 
seems to be. What we need is leadership, courage, men 
who will stand up and say what is in their minds and 
_ offer to the people argument, to cease these endless ap- 
peals to their passion, their emotion and personal gain- 
seeking instinct. When we have the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, the defeat of the youth control 
amendment and the situation that has been brought 
about as to the proposal with reference to the Supreme 
Court, you have evidence that the American people at 
least are ready to defend democracy and to make it work. 
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THERE CAN BE NO ISOLATION 


In each separate country the forces which are every- 
where at work find expression in different forms as they 
are affected by the characteristics, the temperament and 
the history of each people. Had the world economic 
conference which assembled in London in June, 1933, 
been a success instead of a failure, a vast amount of un- 
happiness, suffering, and economic loss would have been 
avoided. Unfortunately in that year the world was not 
yet wise enough to take the necessary steps to rebuild its 
broken and shattered economic and monetary systems. 
Through four years our governments have been groping 
in the dark hoping against hope that something would 
happen to solve their problems and to relieve their anxi- 
eties. Meanwhile they have rushed forward into huge 
expenditures in armaments which have not only di- 
verted their available capital from productive indus- 
tries but have served to increase the world-wide uncer- 
tainty and nervous tension. 

The Chatham House Conference, held in London in 
March, 1935, on the invitation of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, pointed the way to the 
path of progress and of rebuilding the foundations 
on which prosperity and peace can alone rest." Their 
conclusions, if followed, would certainly pave the way 
to prosperity and peace. The men who then assembled 
were the world’s outstanding statesmen, economists, and 
business men. France was represented by M. Jacques 

1See pp. 170-177. 
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Rueff, Directeur-Adjoint du Mouvement Général des 
Fonds in the Ministry of Finance and by M. René Sey- 
doux, sous-Directeur de ’Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. The representative of Belgium was M. Paul van 
Zeeland, Prime Minister in the Government of that 
country. The recommendations of the Chatham House 
Conference have been accepted and endorsed by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, and now steps are 
being vigorously taken in various countries to bring pub- 
lic opinion to an understanding of their character and 
importance with a view to securing the adoption of these 
policies by the governments. 

The authority and representative character of those 
who framed these recommendations are so high that 
they cannot be passed over lightly. The drifting which 
has been going on now for several years must be quickly 
stopped unless an economic and monetary crisis, quite 
as disastrous as any world-wide war, is to be brought 
down upon all of us. The policies of economic national- 
ism which have been so widely followed for years past 
threaten the gravest damage to those peoples who pur- 
sue them. To talk of isolation in this twentieth-century 
world is as foolish as it is stupid. We are all interde- 
pendent peoples, made so by modern science and mod- 
ern commerce and industry. What affects any one must 
sooner or later affect others and subsequently it will 
affect all nations. The existing uncertainty and lack 
of confidence is of gravest moment. It cannot be gotten 
rid of until by common international effort and inter- 
national understanding, trade relations are resumed 
and extended and stability provided for the world’s 
monetary systems. It was the genius and the leader- 
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ship of France which, more than a century and a quar- 
ter ago, brought order out of chaos in all that related 
to weights and measures by discovering and defining 
the meter and the kilogramme. Precisely the same thing 
must be done in the field of monetary affairs. The con- 
fusion which resulted from a great variety of systems 
of weights and measures long since disappeared from 
the earth. The existing confusion as to monetary stand- 
ards must go the same way, and it cannot go too soon. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF WORLD 
FEDERATION 


The distinguished group which is assembled here to- 
night to welcome the members of the Comité européen 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has paid us a very great compliment. On behalf of 
the members of that Committee I thank you sincerely. 
You will bear in mind that they represent Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Greece, and Spain, and that they give out of their 
wealth of experience and ability earnest and devoted 
counsel to the Carnegie Endowment as to what policies 
it may best pursue in Europe towards the accomplish- 
ment of our great aims. 

Mr. Carnegie was an inveterate optimist, as you may 
judge from the fact that, twenty-six years ago, when he 
appointed his first trustees and handed them his endow- 
ment of $10,000,000, he said to them: “Gentlemen, 
when the peace of the world shall have been established, 
you yourselves decide what problem to deal with next.” 
He had hoped, as so many hoped, that the world was 
then at the beginning of a great accomplishment which 
would be permanent and enduring and which would 
mark the opening of a new and splendid era in the his- 
tory of mankind. Hardly were those words spoken than 
the storm burst and the Great War absorbed the efforts, 
the energies and the savings of the entire world. When 
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that war ended, the clouds seemed for a time to lift. 
Men everywhere believed, and so said, that the lessons 
of that war were so terrible and so obvious that under 
no circumstances could there ever be another, and the 
world began to lay the foundations of a new system of 
co-operation which should ensure prosperity and peace. 
What has happened since that Armistice Day in 1918 1s 
familiar to all of us. As a result, we have been drifting 
for more than fifteen years, looking here and there for 
some possible casual and temporary solution of an im- 
minent problem or preparing to understand and to deal 
with some wholly new developments in various lands, 
which developments have had the effect of putting the 
whole world at war in new and unaccustomed ways. 
Without resort to military war, there is now world-wide 
economic war, and behind and underneath economic 
war there is a war of social and political ideals and ideas, 
which seems strange indeed to those of us who recall the 
hopeful and almost satisfied outlook when the Great 
War ended. 

It would not be becoming in me to speak too much or 
in too great detail of the relation of the Government of 
my own country to these happenings, but this much I 
will say: The full and intimate story of what took place 
in Washington in June, July, and August, 1919, has 
never been written, and it cannot be written for some 
time to come. The record exists in my own confidential 
papers, it exists in the confidential papers of M. Jus- 
serand who was then French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and it exists in the papers of former Secretary 
Kellogg of Minnesota. The only other person entirely 
familiar with those intimate happenings is now dead. 
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He was the Senator from Nebraska, Senator Gilbert 
Hitchcock, who was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations when the Treaty of Versailles was sub- 
mitted for ratification. Into all that I am not at liberty 
to go, but I may say this: President Wilson had a really 
great vision, and it was unfortunately due to his tem- 
perament and to his mode of approach to those who 
differed sharply from him that that vision was not 
brought to substantial accomplishment. It is easy to 
prophesy when the facts are so obvious, but it has always 
been my belief, and it will remain my belief until the 
end, that if the happenings of those weeks had taken 
just a little different form, many of the most difficult, 
most serious, and most damaging problems and events 
of the past fifteen years might have been avoided. | 

Let me take just a moment to point out to you that 
there is a very large body of public opinion in the United 
States which holds views that have not ordinarily been 
attributed to us. In almost every country there is a gap 
between the people and the government. Indeed, it is 
only fifty years since Nietzsche made his famous state- 
ment that the coldest lie that had ever fallen from 
human lips was found in the words: “I am the State, 
therefore the people.” There is a gap in many countries 
between the government and the people which, with all 
our political experience of the past three hundred years, 
we have not yet found it possible to bridge. I wish to 
read to you some brief expressions from outstanding 
leaders of the two great political parties in the United 
States, to show you that the whole philosophy of isola- 
tion, which sometimes appears to be so popular, has 
been flatly contradicted by our responsible leaders of 
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opinion and by our responsible party organizations. The 
classic declaration for us in America is that made by 
President McKinley in a speech at Buffalo, New York, 
on the day before the assassin took his life, September 
5, 1901, and this is the statement: 


The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade re- 
lations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times, measures of retaliation are 
not. 


That statement is thirty-six years old, and came from 
the lips of one who had all through his public career 
been associated with the fundamental principles of a 
policy of exclusiveness. He learned the unwisdom of 
that policy and so declared himself. 

Remember that the Treaty of Versailles failed of 
ratification in the winter of 1919-1920. Here is a para- 
graph from the declaration of principles adopted by the 
Republican Party in the following June: 


The Republican Party stands for agreement among the na- 
tions to preserve the peace of the world. We believe that such 
an international association must be based upon international 
justice, and must provide methods which shall maintain the rule 
of public right by the development of law and the decision of 
impartial courts, and which shall secure instant and general 
international conference whenever peace shall be threatened by 
political action, so that the nations pledged to do and insist upon 
what is just and fair may exercise their influence and their 
power for the prevention of war. We believe that all this can 
be done without the compromise of national independence, 
without depriving the people of the United States in advance 
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of the right to determine for themselves what is just and fair 
when the occasion arises, and without involving them as par- 
ticipants and not as peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels, the 
merits of which they are unable to judge. 


That declaration, adopted with unanimity, was the dec- 
laration in support of which the next President of the 
United States was chosen. In addressing the public 
during that campaign, that President said this: 


The other type is a society of free nations, or an association 
of free nations, or a league of free nations, animated by con- 
siderations of right and justice instead of might and self-in- 
terest, and not merely proclaimed an agency in pursuit of peace 
but so organized and so participated in as to make the actual at- 
tainment of peace a reasonable possibility. Such an association 
I favor with all my heart, and I would make no fine distinction 
as to whom credit is due. One need not care what it is called. 
Let it be an association, a society, or a league, or what not— 
our concern is solely with the substance and not with the form 
thereof. 


That was the declaration of the man who was shortly 
to be elected President of the United States. And from 
the other party we have exactly the same sort of declara- 
tion. This is what was said by the Democrat candidate 
for the Presidency in 1928: 


I pledge myself to a resumption of a real endeavor to make 
the outlawry of war effective by removing its causes and to 
substitute the methods of conciliation, arbitration and judicial 
determination. 


And here is what President Franklin Roosevelt said 
after his election to the Presidency in 1932: 


I believe that I express the views of my countrymen when I 
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state that the old policies—alliances, combinations and balances 
of power—have proved themselves inadequate for the preserva- 
tion of world peace. The League of Nations, encouraging as it 
does the extension of non-aggression pacts, of reduction of 
armament agreements, is a prop in the world peace structure. 


Those are the words of responsible spokesmen of the 
two great party organizations which, taken together, 
represent a vast proportion—85 or 90 per cent—of the 
voting population of the United States. Therefore, our 
problem in America is to find ways and means judi- 
ciously and wisely to put those compelling declarations 
into effective public policy, and to meet the emotional 
opposition and criticism in a way which will not be 
abuse, will not be mere antagonism, but will be the way 
of persuasion, of interpretation, and of conviction. 

Surely the time has come when the whole world must 
realize the fundamental character of the problem which 
confronts it. Since the very beginning of history, men in 
the Western world have been bent upon unifying that 
world under some single form of leadership or control. 
. That movement may be said to have begun when Alex- 
ander the Great took his armies into Asia and started 
towards India to make the near-by world Greek by the 
use of force. That movement failed. It was renewed 
when Julius Czsar and his successors attempted the 
same plan of control and organization, carried it much 
farther, and enforced for a long time the civil law over 
a wide area. Then that failed. Attempts were made by 
the Christian Church and by the Moslems to unify the 
world in terms of belief. Those failed. Then, follow- 
ing the death of Charlemagne, there began the move- 
ment in which we have been living. It is the movement 
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of nation-building. Mankind set out to build himself 
into nations. A nation typically is an ethnic unity in- 
habiting a geographic unity. Mankind, sometimes con- 
sciously and often unconsciously, tried to achieve ethnic 
unity by the suppression, the expulsion or the punish- 
ment of minorities and by the unification under one 
ethnos or racial unit of the whole population. That 
accounts for war after war for centuries. Then they tried 
to put this ethnic unity in occupation of a geographic 
unit. An ideal geographic unity is Italy, protected from 
the rest of Europe by the Alps, by the Adriatic, and by 
the Mediterranean. Another ideal geographic unity is 
the Iberian Peninsula, protected by the Pyrenees, the 
Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Atlan- 
tic. Another geographic unity is the British Isles. An- 
other is Scandinavia. And the reason why there has 
been war after war in central and western Europe for 
hundreds of years is fundamentally that there has been 
no ocean or mountain chain sufficiently high to provide 
the boundary of a geographic unity. We have gone on 
doing the best we could, this ambitious nation growing 
here, that ambitious nation growing there, coming into 
conflict with a neighbor over some question of ethnos or 
home, until finally the Great War was precipitated. 
What is before us? History has shown clearly, and if 
it had not, our own reflection and experience would 
show, that the unification of the world is impossible and 
would be unwise were it possible. History has shown, 
and our experience confirms it, that nation-building, car- 
ried on in what may be called a selfish and self-aggran- 
dizing spirit, in order to complete an ethnic unity to 
occupy a geographic unity, means war after war after 
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war. We are therefore faced—as we stand at the begin- 
ning of a new era, when world unification has failed, 
when nation-building has failed as a solution—with the 
necessity for a new and vast experiment in the opera- 
tion of the federal principle. We have now come to the 
point where the only path left is the application, in 
terms of the twentieth-century world, of the federal 
principle. It is very interesting for an American to be 
able to point out that from the history of the United 
States may be found both guidance and Berges 
in the pursuit of this ideal. 

Today the world is a discouraged world. Evenice 
there is lack of confidence, both in governments and on 
the part of governments—lack of confidence in the eco- 
nomic systems, in the social systems, in the monetary 
systems. Without a restoration of confidence, so that 
men and governments and nations will believe in each 
other and take each other’s word, we never can get out 
_ of the slough of despond in which vast armaments seem 
a happy and fortunate ideal. Confidence is what we 
need. 

Let me remind you of what happened on the other 
side of the Atlantic a century and a half ago. After the 
War of Independence had come to a successful end in 
1781, there were thirteen American states. They had 
maintained during the war a more or less complete alli- 
ance or organization, but it had been very ineffectual 
and had been the seat of untold argument, jealousy, and 
dissension. Mr. John Fiske, the American historian of 
that period, calls the years from 1781 to 1789, when 
the Federal Government was organized under the Con- 
stitution, the critical period of American history. What 
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I wish to point out is that during those eight years every 
single problem with which the world is faced today 
presented itself in the lives of those 3,000,000 people, 
organized into thirteen conflicting and competing states 
or nations away off on the other side of the Atlantic." 
The fact that this is so makes those years what I like to 
describe as a laboratory experiment in world organiza- 
tion. It is not realized, for example, that there was a 
dispute between the State of Massachusetts and the 
State of Rhode Island as to a certain strip of territory 
said to belong to one or the other. How was it settled? 
By a plebiscite, exactly as in the case of the Saar a few 
years ago. The State of Vermont proposed to declare 
war on the State of New York in order to control the 
east bank of the Hudson River; and the State of Massa- 
chusetts declared its neutrality. That sounds very like 
two of our contemporary European nations and one or 
other of their neighbors. In the State of New York, the 
island of Manhattan was so insistent on what we now 
call economic nationalism that it put a customs inspector 
at the north end of the island in order that the wicked 
and ambitious farmers of Connecticut might not be able 
to send to that island chickens and milk and eggs with- 
out paying duty. They put another at the foot of what 
is now, Cortlandt Street in New York City, so that the 
Dutchmen in New Jersey should not come across the 
river with their competing products and so deprive the 
farmer of Manhattan Island of his domestic market. 
When the State of New York put a lighthouse down 
at Sandy Hook, at the entrance to the harbor where 
many of you have passed, and claimed possession of a 
1See pp. 64-67. 
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bit of sand for the purpose, the State of New Jersey put 
a tax upon that lighthouse of $1800 a year in order 
that commerce should not be helped to enter the port 
of New York. In passing from one state to another, the 
paper currency was accepted only at a discount, if at all. 
I could go on for an hour and give you instance after 
instance where precisely these economic, monetary, and 
political problems, that are on such a huge scale today, 
were being presented to the people of those thirteen 
states in terms of one hundred and fifty years ago. They 
seem very small when contrasted with our problems, but 
the principles are precisely the same. Human nature 
has not changed. They were trying to do for themselves 
then, in their little way, precisely what so many of our 
governments and peoples are trying to do today for 
what they believe to be their interests, in a much larger 
way. If you were to read the full history of those eight 
years you would see the reason for George Washing- 
ton’s discouragement, for his fear that perhaps after all 

- no good was going to come of the great movement of 
the Revolution, and that the future could not be fore- 
told. But when it was darkest it was, as is so often the 
case, just before the dawn. There were two dominating 
personalities. There was the personality of George 
Washington which, lifted up as a guide and center of 
the people’s affection, brought to him confidence and 
support, even against their supposed immediate interest, 
for any policy which he advocated. Then there was the 
genius of Alexander Hamilton. When states could not 
agree upon rules for the navigation of Chesapeake Bay, 
Hamilton said: “Why should we confine it to Chesa- 
peake Bay? Why not have a Federal Convention and 
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discuss all these questions?” So it eventually happened 
that the Convention of 1787 met in Philadelphia, com- 
posed of some fifty remarkable men holding very dif- 
ferent views. They were on the point of breaking up 
without any result when Hamilton rose one morning in 
June and for six hours held those fifty men fascinated 
with an argument so eloquent and so conclusive that 
even James Madison was not able to stop to record it. 
When he took his seat, that Convention did not adjourn 
but went on for three months, completed its work and 
drew up the Constitution of the United States. When 
the members went back to these various states which 
are the correlatives of our. various nations, Hamilton in 
The Federalist wrote an amazing series of arguments 
which take rank with the political philosophy of Aris- 
totle in their exposition of fundamental principles and 
their application to the needs of the moment. Out of 
all that chaos came in eight years the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Of course the world problem of the twentieth century 
is vastly different from that. All that I would point 
out is that the fundamental principle at stake is the 
same, namely, the harmonious and statesmanlike weld- 
ing together of the common interests of all, without in- 
terfering with the special interest of each, and the estab- 
lishment of a form of conference, co-operation or con- 
trol which can be left to the years for its development. 
It is a fortunate thing that we made that experiment in 
America, because some of us are pressing it home just 
now upon our own people and saying. to them: “This 
is the lesson which we of the American states can take 
to our brothers across the sea to show them how, in this 
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little laboratory experiment of ours, were solved, in 
principle at least, some of the stupendous world prob- 
lems which concern them and us today.” 

We are in a situation where it will not do to follow 
the easy political course of “wait and see.” That is the 
motto of a certain type of politician the world over. He 
says: “This problem is difficult. We do not yet see how 
to reconcile the interests of A, B, and C. Therefore, 
without incurring antagonism, without making new dif- 
ficulties or dangers, let us wait and see.” On economic 
grounds alone, we cannot wait and see. The economic 
problem is vastly more pressing than the masses of 
mankind realize, and it cannot be solved piecemeal or 
by one nation alone, however populous, however pow- 
erful, or however rich it may think itself to be. The 
United States cannot do it; Great Britain cannot do it; 
France cannot do it; Germany cannot do it; Russia can- 
not do it; it can only be done by the co-operative effort 
of organized mankind, and the reason is that the nine- 
_ teenth-century world has disappeared forever. The 
electric spark has caused that disappearance. Time and 
space as obstacles have gone. Telephone, telegraph, 
radio, the rapid steamship, the airship, the journalism 
of today, all put this world into a new frame when 
contrasted with the world even of a generation ago. 
When one speaks of national problems, what one really 
means is the national form of a world problem. What 
one really means is not that it is only a national prob- 
lem, but that that is the particular way in which it ap- 
pears to a particular nation. Therefore, when we begin 
to talk about wars and neutrality, we are talking in 
nineteenth-century terms. A world, bound together as 
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we are bound together, cannot use those words with any 
such meaning as they had fifty years ago. Moreover, 
remember that when sixty-three nations have signed a 
convention renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, they have given their word, and he who breaks 
his word has done an unmoral act. And morality counts 
quite as much as—it should count more than—economics. 
We are coming out into a field where these truths are 
being forced upon our people. Our problem is the edu- 
cation of public opinion to see what is involved. Then 
if this world will only find for itself, as our people 
found a century and a half ago, a Washington and a 
Hamilton—a Washington to inspire, to guide, and to 
restore confidence; a Hamilton to build the frame-work 
of an organization that will permit nations to retain 
their independence and to co-operate—that little lesson 
of ours a hundred and fifty years ago will not have been 
without its usefulness to this twentieth-century world. 





XXX 
THE PARADOX OF DESPOTISM 


An address delivered at the opening of the 184th year 
of Columbia University, September 22, 1937 


THE PARADOX OF DESPOTISM 


One cannot but wonder how long it will take to 
arouse men of this generation from their intellectual 
somnolence, their delight in phrase-making and their 
domination by passing emotions, and lead them to begin 
really to think. In those earlier outstanding crises which 
have become landmarks in the history of human civili- 
zation, there always appeared men of vision, with ex- 
ceptional power of understanding and interpretation, 
who could and did become leaders of public opinion and 
public action in their time, and thereby passed into 
history on the high plane of true greatness. Where are 
such men in the world of today and what are the signs 
of their present influence? Here and there, to be sure, 
is a voice crying in the wilderness—happily one of these 
is that of the present Secretary of State in the Govern- 
ment of the United States—which one hundred or two 
hundred years hence will be widely acclaimed as that 
of a prophet, but at the moment the words of these few 
prophets fall upon ears that are too deaf to hear and 
upon minds that are too sluggish to be moved. The 
plain consequence is that with the world facing the 
gravest crisis which has confronted it in more than a 
thousand years, men persist in repeating the old and 
now empty formulas and refusing either to open their 
eyes to what is going on all about them or to give any 
sign of understanding what truly terrifying meaning it 
all has. 
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First and foremost is the practically complete break- 
down of moral standards and moral conduct on the part 
of governments and of a vast body of men of influence 
in the world’s political and economic life. The most 
solemn pledges and the most definite undertakings are 
treated as if absolutely non-existent when they are 
found to stand in the way of any newly devised policy 
of aggrandizement or search for power. A government 
proclaims to the world that it is sovereign, which it 
interprets to mean that it does not and will not keep its 
plighted faith unless it believes it to be advantageous 
so to do. Whatever the gain-seeking or the power-seek- 
ing impulse invites and requires will be done, utterly 
regardless of the most solemn obligations to other na- 
tions and to the whole world. 

The clearest illustration of all this is the practically 
universal disregard which governments show for the 
Pact of Paris renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, which fifteen of them signed and pro- 
claimed ten years ago and to which forty-eight other 
governments have since adhered. Within the decade 
there have been more preparation for war, more talk of 
war and more fear of war than at any previous time in 
modern history. The vast populations which have been 
brought under government by dictators, whether per- 
sonal or group, are told that war is a necessary form 
of expression of human ambition and of national great- 
ness, and that they must arm and remain armed to the 
teeth. It is still the hypocritical habit to say that all 
this armament is for purposes of defense only, but to 
this is immediately added the explanation that the best 
possible defense is quick and effective offense. The 
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democratic peoples, who without exception would have 
been glad to respect the Pact of Paris and to act in 
accordance with it, feel themselves forced to spend huge 
sums upon new and thoroughly modern armaments in 
order to protect themselves against the very obvious 
offensive purposes of the despots and their governments. 

It is customary for many citizens of the democratic 
countries to look upon the people and the government 
of Russia as their chief enemy. They are wrong. There 
are other forms of despotism that are even more men- 
acing than Communism. The Fascist form of despotism 
has a seductive power which the despotism of Com- 
munism does not share. The chief enemy of the demo- 
cratic institutions which these peoples have built through 
the centuries and upon which their prosperity and hap- 
piness rest, are the three military ditatorships of Japan, 
of Germany, and of Italy. The people of those three 
countries have the right to adopt and accept, each 
for itself, whatever form of government they prefer, 
whether it be absolute monarchy or despotism by an 
individual or a group, but they have no right to en- 
deavor by force to extend their power and their form 
of government over other and unwilling peoples. It is 
precisely this which each one of them is attempting 
to do. 

It is now more than ten years since Premier Tanaka 
presented to the Emperor of Japan his amazing Me- 
morial which outlined a complete plan for the Japanese 
conquest of China and neighboring nations, and even 
went so far as to suggest the possibility of war between 
Japan and the United States. He attributed the Nine- 
Power Treaty, ratified at Washington in 1922, by the 
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terms of which Japan joined eight other nations in 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of China, to the in- 
fluence of the Government of the United States which, 
he said, had urged this treaty in a spirit of commercial 
rivalry with Japan. There are those who say that the 
Tanaka Memorial was a hoax of Chinese origin. If so, 
its author is to be congratulated upon having quickly 
achieved eminence as a major prophet. 

When, six years ago, the Government of Japan 
finally and formally decided to establish and to enforce 
what it described as a Monroe Doctrine for eastern Asia, 
and under the protection of that doctrine set out to 
conquer the whole of China and adjoining islands and 
lands at such times and by such methods as it might see 
fit, not only was the Pact of Paris thrown overboard 
but the very definite and specific Nine-Power Treaty as 
well. 

When, in 1935, following shortly after a voluntary 
and most definite statement that another war would be 
disastrous to European civilization as a whole as well 
as to Italy itself, the head of the government of that 
country, who had rendered a really great service to his 
people, set out to make an entirely unprovoked war 
upon Ethiopia, it was in defiance both of the Pact of 
Paris and of a definite and specific treaty of arbitration 
between Italy and Ethiopia, signed as recently as 1928, 
which pledged both signatory powers to the mainte- 
nance of durable peace and perpetual friendship be- 
tween them. 

The illusions and dele supported by a quite un- 
precedented outburst of emotionalism but themselves 
quite anti-rational, which have for the time being re- 
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moved the German people from their commanding po- 
sition in the intellectual as well as in the political and 
economic life of the world, are too obvious to need re- 
statement. These illusions and delusions include the 
notion that world significance and world power can only 
rest upon armed force and the readiness to use it, and 
that a government owes it to the people over whom 
it rules to follow them into other lands and to restrict 
and control their thought and their action wherever 
they may be. Those who loved the old Germany and 
who are deeply indebted to it for intellectual stimulus 
and intellectual guidance earnestly hope for the return 
in the near future of the truly great Germany of Lessing 
and Herder, of Kant and Fichte, of Goethe and Schiller, 
of Heine and Schleiermacher, of Bismarck and Strese- 
mann. 

At the present moment two obvious but entirely un- 
declared wars are in progress, notwithstanding that each 
of them violates every principle of public morals as well 
as numerous formal international engagements and 
treaties. What purports to be a civil war in Spain is 
going forward with the active and unconcealed partici- 
pation and support of three of the dictatorial govern- 
ments. It has become thereby an international conflict 
in everything but name. The wholly unprovoked and 
carefully planned attack on China by the Government 
of Japan under the control of its military dictatorship 
has every characteristic and possibility which the Chi- 
nese General Chiang Kai-shek described in a recent 
public statement. 

In comparison with the active and carefully thought- 
out demonstrations of ambition and of power by the 
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dictatorships of Japan, of Italy, and of Germany, the 
dictatorship of Communist Russia is far less threaten- 
ing. If that dictatorship stood alone it would be in a 
quite different category, but as matters have developed 
during the past five years it is wholly overshadowed 
by the three dictatorships of another type. Moreover, 
the Communist doctrine is wearing out in Russia itself. 
It is so futile as an alternative to civil, economic, and 
political liberty that no matter how enthusiastically it 
be preached and taught, it can never get very far. Com- 
munism means a return to the civilization of the jungle 
and is an open war upon excellence and achievement of 
every sort and kind. For these reasons it affronts hu- 
man nature, and we may be sure that human nature 
will have none of it. In the United States or in Great 
Britain, a frontal attack by Communism on the institu- 
tions of liberty would be quite hopeless. The real dan- 
ger is that in those countries Communism may gain 
ground through the undermining of their institutions, 
now here a little, now there a little, by the action of 
- pressure groups which aim to restrict individual oppor- 
tunity, individual initiative and individual achievement 
in most damaging fashion. It is this aspect alone of 
the Communist propaganda which is to be feared and 
guarded against. Communism itself, organized in its 
fullest form, could not possibly last in any land entitled 
to be called civilized. 

On the other hand, dictatorships may last for a con- 
siderable time, not only by reason of their emotional 
appeal and their dramatic methods of action, but be- 
cause within limits they can produce practical results 
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which gratify and even seem to satisfy the people over 
whom they rule. The tragedy of the situation is that 
in the Western world, at least, it has for several cen- 
turies been taken for granted that human beings, if set 
free and left to themselves to act and to co-operate on 
a high plane of intelligence and of morals, would 
achieve all of their best and highest ends and would 
preserve, as well as illustrate, the principles of that lib- 
erty upon which their civilization rested. Yet, in the 
face of all this clear thinking and great achievement, we 
are confronted in this twentieth century with the para- 
dox of despotism. One of its favorite doctrines is that 
greatness depends upon geographical aggrandizement, 
and therefore it is constantly aiming at war with its 
neighbors. If the despot would raise his eyes from the 
ground long enough to look back to Ancient Greece, 
or about him at the Netherlands and the Scandinavian 
countries, he would perhaps begin to understand that 
the influence and true greatness of a people are wholly 
independent of their numbers or of the size of the 
territory which they occupy. 

It is not always easy to dispose of despots and not 
many of them will willingly put aside their power. His- 
tory records but one Cincinnatus. Dictators do have 
trouble, however, in finding successors in dictatorship. 

The challenge to believers in liberty is imperative 
and instant. The attempt of the dictator to extend his 
authority over other lands and other peoples must be 
met and faced by free people who have been stirred to 
see, to understand, to think, and to act. There is no 
other way in which the paradox of despotism can be 
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brought to an end. In such a contest between ruling 
ideas and the policies which they compel, all nations 
and every human being are involved, whether that fact 
be at once realized or not. Neutrality would be im- 
morality. 


XXXI 


THE RULE OF MORALS OR THE 
RULE OF FORCE? 


An address with world-wide broadcast delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting and allied systems, New 
York, Armistice Day, November 11, 1937 


THE RULE OF MORALS OR THE 
RULE OF FORCE? 


The world has come to the nineteenth anniversary of 
the day when the signal was given to Ground Arms! On 
that day the civilized world burst into an ecstasy of joy- 
ous exclamation. The greatest of all wars was ended. 
The world had been made safe for democracy. Human 
liberty, protected and strengthened by historic and well- 
tested political, economic and social institutions, was to 
have full opportunity to march forward to human satis- 
faction and human happiness. A new era in the history 
of civilization had opened. There were no clouds in the 
sky of human confidence and human hope. 

What kind of a world is it upon which we look out 
today? Is it a world at peace, a world of prosperity, a 
world in which human liberty is everywhere protected 
and given opportunity to express itself on the highest 
plane of intellectual and moral endeavor? It most cer- 
tainly is not such a world. It isa world of discordant, un- 
trusting and combating nations, everywhere at economic 
war with each other, while at least two cruel and heart- 
less military wars are going forward without formal dec- 
laration and in flagrant violation of every principle of 
public morals and international law. Great peoples de- 
voted to peace, and convinced that it is practicable to 
achieve it, are everywhere feeling themselves forced to 
spend huge sums upon the most destructive of arma- 
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ments in order that they may, if need be, protect them- 
selves against eventualities which they believe to be only 
too threatening. 

In other words, while military arms were grounded 
on Armistice Day nineteen years ago, economic arms 
were multiplied many times in number and in destruc- 
tive power. Where freedom was expected to rule, com- 
pulsion and regimentation have taken its place. Instead 
of unselfish human service on the highest plane of eco- 
nomic and moral excellence, we are confronted with a 
world of nations, every one of which is engaged in the 
process of economic self-destruction by policies which 
for the moment it regards as nationally advantageous. 
Lack of understanding, lack of foresight, lack of moral 
sense, are paralyzing the world and inviting the rule of 
force which, when it comes, quickly becomes the rule of 
armed force. 

It is already more than four years since the economic 
conference held in London broke down. Mr. Secretary 
Hull, the head of the American delegation at that con- 
ference, warned the world at that time that it could not 
go on as it was then going without disaster. He himself 
has done his best to set its feet on the straight and narrow 
path of progress and of hope, but there is a long, long 
way yet to go and very much still to be done. Until the 
world-wide economic war comes to an end and the signal 
is given to ground economic arms, there can be no escape 
from the steady progress toward a rearmed and war-ex- 
pecting world. 

On October 5 last, the President of the United States, 
in a short but vitally important declaration made in the 
city of Chicago, struck the most significant note as to the 
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policy of the American Government toward international 
security and international peace that has been heard by 
our people since the fateful summer of 1919. Those few 
words quickened and heartened the spirit of the whole 
world. If the Government of the United States will 
really join in the establishment of peace, then indeed 
will the clouds begin to lift and hope return to sorrow- 
ing human hearts. 

There are those who still cherish the illusion that the 
American people are remote and aloof from the rest of 
the world and that whatever happens save under the 
Stars and Stripes does not concern them. The folly of this 
— illusion is only exceeded by its profound immorality. 
If one sees a fellow human being assaulted and outraged 
in a public place, he quickly gives the alarm and calls the 
police. He does not regard himself as aloof from this 
criminal happening but rather sees it to be of direct and 
intimate concern to himself and to the social order of 
which he is a member. Precisely the same is true of the 
conduct of nations. An assault by one nation upon an- 
other has now become as criminal an act as is the assault 
of one individual upon another. We are no longer liv- 
ing in the eighteenth or in the nineteenth century; we are 
in the twentieth century when governments which have 
pledged their word are expected to keep it. They are no 
more at liberty to deceive and to violate their plighted 
faith than is the individual citizen. 

The consequences ought to be plain to any man with 
eyes to look realities in the face. An organized family of 
nations must come into being to protect the moral stand- 
ards of those nations themselves and through an inter- 
national police to do for the world’s order precisely what 
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the municipal police does for the order of the neighbor- 
hood. To call this police work war, is a flat contradiction 
in terms. It is the instrumentality for the rule of law, 
and to the rule of law there is absolutely no alternative 
but the rule of force. 

If complete economic collapse and war are really to 
be avoided, these fundamental principles must be ac- 
cepted and acted upon without further delay. The mere 
announcement that the Mediterranean was to be policed 
by the navies of Great Britain and of France caused a 
prompt disappearance of the so-called piratical sub- 
marines. The presence of the police on the streets of a 
great city prevents a thousand outrages for every one 
which requires the use of force to repress it. 

In particular, the smaller nations must have protec- 
tion lest their larger and more powerful neighbors at- 
tempt to violate or to impose upon them. Under the 
Constitution of the United States, Delaware and Rhode 
Island are as self-controlled in their governments as are 
‘Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. There is no reason 
why the same principle should not rule in the organized 
family of nations, but until a controlling world public 
opinion is developed, an international police may from 
time to time have to be called upon to prevent what are 
in effect criminal outbreaks. 

Over and over again, it must be said that there is only 
one way to keep out of war and that is to prevent war by 
removing the causes of war. This is a world problem 
and involves a world responsibility. There are, and can 
be, no nations that are isolated from the rule of morality, 
which is the only alternative to the rule of force. 
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